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TuHE political changes and weighty 
events that have occurred since, have 
almost obliterated from the memory 
the men and the revolutions or catas- 
trophes of 1848 and 1849. We seem 
removed from them by centuries, and 
have ‘lost all recollection of the great 
questions which then agitated the pub- 
lic mind, and on which seemed sus- 


‘pended the issues of the life and death 


of society. Then an irreligious lib- 
eralism threatened the destruction of 
all authority, of all belief in revela- 
tion, and piety toward God ; and aram- 
pant, and apparently victorious, social- 
ism, or more properly, anti-socialism, 
threatened the destruction of society 
itself, and to replunge the civilized 
world into the barbarism from which 
the church, by long centuries of pa- 
tient and unremitting toil, had been 
slowly recovering it. 

Among the noble and brave men 
who then placed themselves on the 
side of religion and society, of faith 
and Christian civilization, and attempt- 
ed to stay the advancing tide of infi- 


* Essay on Catholicism, Liberalism, and Socialism, 
considered in their fundamental Principles. By 
Donoso Cortes, Marquis of Valdegamas. From the 
original Spanish. To which is prefixed a sketch of the 
Life and Works of the Author, from the Italian of 
G. E. de Castro, Translated by Madeleine Vinton God- 
dard. Philadelphia: Lippincott and Co. 1862. 16mo. 
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delity and barbarism, few were more 
conspicuous, or did more to stir up 
men’s minds and hearts to a sense of 
the danger, than the learned, earnest, 
and most eloquent Donoso Cortes, 
Marquis of Valdegamas. He was 
then in the prime and vigor of his man- 
hood. Born and bred in Catholic 
Spain at a time when the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century had not yet 
ceased to be in vogue, and faith, if not 
extinct, was obscured and weak, he 
had grown up without religious fer- 
vor, a2 philosophist rather than a be- 
liever—a liberal in politics, and dis- 
posed to bea social reformer. He sus- 
tained the Christinos against the Carl- 
ists, and rose to high favor with the 
court of Isabella Segunda. He was 
created a marquis, was appointed a 
senator, held various civil and diplo- 
matic appointments, and was in 1848 
one of the most prominent and influ- 
ential statesmen in Spain, I might al- 
most say. in Europe. 

The death of a dearly beloved bro- 
ther, some time before, had very deep- 
ly affected him, and became the occa- 
sion of awakening his dormant reli- 
gious faith, and turning his attention 
to theological studies. His religious 
convictions became active and fruitful, 
and by the aid of divine grace vivified 
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all his thoughts and actions, growing 
stronger and stronger, and more ab- 
sorbing every day He at length 
lived but for religion, and devoted 
his whole mind and soul to defend it 
against its enemies, to diffuse it in so- 
ciety, and to adorn it by his piety and 
deeds of charity, especially to the poor. 
He died in the habit of a Jesuit at 
Paris, in May, 1853. ‘ 

Some of our readers must still re- 
member the remarkable speech which 
the Marquis de Valdegamas pro- 
nounced in the Spanish Cortes, Jan- 
uary ‘4, 1849—a speech that produced 
a marked effect in France, and indeed 
throughout all Europe, not to add 
America—jn which he renounced all 
liberal ideas and tendencies, denounced 
constitutionalism and parliamentary 
governments, and demanded the dic- 
tatorship. It had great effect in pre- 
paring even the friends of liberty, 
frightened by the excesses of the so- 
called liberals, red republicans, so- 
cialists, and revolutionists, if not to 
favor, at least to accept the coup d'état, 
.and the re-establishment of the Impe- 
rial régime in France; and it, no 
doubt, helped to push the reaction that 
was about to commence against the 
revolutionary movements of 1848, to 


a dangerous extreme, and to favor, - 


-by another sort of reaction, that re- 
crudescence of infidelity that has since 
followed throughout nearly all Europe. 
it is hardly less difficult to restrain re- 
actionary movements within just limits 
than it is the movements that provoke 
them. 

The new American Cyclopedia says 
Donoso Cortes published his Essay 
on Catholicism, Liberalism, and Social- 
‘ism in French. That is a mistake. 
He wrote and published it in Spanish, 
at Madrid, in 1851. The French 
work published at Paris, the same 
year, was a translation, and very in- 
ferior to the original. A presentation 
copy by the distinguished author of 
the original Spanish edition of 1851 to 
‘the late Mr. Calderon de la Barca— 
so long resident Spanish minister at 
Washington, and who was his life- 


long personal and political friend—is 
now in my possession, and is the very 
copy from which Mrs. Goddard, now 
the noble wife of Rear Admiral Dahl- 
gren, made the translation cited at the 
head of this article. Mr. Calderon— 
a good judge—pronounced the work 
in Spanish by far the most eloquent 
work that he ever read in any Jan- 
guage; and I can say, though that may 
not be much, that it far surpasses in 
the highest and truest order of elo- 
quence any work in any language 
that I am acquainted with. In it 
one meets all the power and majesty, 
grace and unction of the old Castil- 
ian tongue, that noblest of modern 
languages, and in which Cicero might 
have surpassed himself. 

The work necessarily loses much 
in being translated, but Mrs. God- 
dard’s translation comes as near to the 
original as any translation can. It is 
singularly faithful and elegant, and re- 
produces the thought and spirit of the 
author with felicity and exactness, in 
idiomatic English, which one can read 
without suspecting it to be not the 
language in which the work was orig- 
inally written. There is scarcely a 
sentence in which the translation can 
be detected. It must have been made 
con amore, and we can recommend it 
as a model to translators, who too often 
do the work from the original lan- 
guage into no language. The follow- 
ing, from the opening pages, is a fair 
specimen of the thought and style of 
the author, and of the clearness, force, 
and beauty of the translation : 

“Mr. Proudhon, in his Confessions of a 
Revolutionist, has written these remarkable 
words: ‘It is surprising to observe how 
constantly we find all our political ques- 
tions complicated with theological questions.’ 
There is nothing in this to cause surprise, 
except it be the surprise of Mr. Proudhon. 
Theology being the science of God, is the 
ocean which contains and embraces all the 
sciences, as God is the ocean in which all 
things are contained. ll things existed, 
both prior to and after their creation, in the 
divine mind; because as God made them 
out of nothing, so did he form them accord- 
ing to a model which existed in himself from 
eternity. All things are in God in a pro- 
found manner in which effects are in their 
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causes, consequences in their principles, re- 
flections in light, and forms in their eternal 
exemplars, In him are united the vastness 
of the sea, the glory of the fields, the har- 
mony of the spheres, the grandeur of the 
universe, the splendor of the stars, and the 
magnificence of the heavens. In him are 
the measure, weight, and number of all 
things, and all things proceed from him with 
number, weight, and measure. In him are 
the inviolable and sacred laws of being, and 
every being has its particular law. All that 
lives, finds in him the laws of life ; all that 
vegetates, the laws of vegetation; all that 
moves, the laws of motion; all that has 
feeling, the law of sensation; all that has 
understanding, the law of intelligence ; and 
all that has liberty, the law of freedom. It 
may in this sense be affirmed, without fall- 
ing into Pantheism, that all things are in 
God, and God is, in all things. This will 
serve to explain how in proportion as faith 
is impaired in this world, truth is weakened, 
and how the society that turns its back upon 
God, will find its horizon quickly enveloped 
in frightful obscurity. For this reason relig- 
ion has been considered by all men, and in 
all ages, as the indestructible foundation of 
human society. Omnis humane societatis 
fundamentum convellit qui religionem convellit, 


, says Plato in Book 10 of his laws. Accord- 


ing to Xenophon (on Socrates), “the most 
pious cities and nations have always been 
the most durable, and the wisest.” Plutarch 
affirms (contra Colotes) ‘that it is easier to 
build a city in the air than to establish society 
without a belief in the gods.’ Roussean, 
in his Social Contract, Book iv., ch. viii., 
observes, ‘ that a State was never established 
without religion as a foundation.’ Voltaire 
says, in his Treatise on Toleration, ch. xx., 
‘that religion is, on all accounts, necessary 
wherever society exists.’ All the legislation 
of the ancients rests upon a fear of gods. 
Polybius declares that this holy fear is always 
more requisite in a free people than in others. 
That Rome might be the eternal city, Numa 
made it the holy city. Among the nations 
of antiquity the Roman was the greatest, 
precisely because it was the most religious. 
Cesar having one day uttered certain words, 
in open Senate, against the existence of the 
gods, Cato and Cicero arose from their seats 
and accused the irreverent youth of having 
spoken words fatal to the Republic. It is 
related of Fabricius, a Roman captain, that 
having heard the philosopher Cineas ridicule 
the Divinity in presence of Pyrrhus, he pro- 
nounced these memorable words: ‘ May it 
please the gods, that our enemies follow this 
doctrine when they make war against the 
Republic.’ 

‘The decline of faith that produces the 
decline of truth does not necessarily cripple, 
but certainly misleads the human mind. 
God, who is both compassionate and just, 
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denies truth to guilty souls, but does not 
deprive them of life. He condemns them 
to error, but not to death, As an evidence 
of this, every one has witnessed those 
periods of prodigious incredulity and of 
highest culture that have shone in history 
with a phosphorescent light, leaving more of 
a burning than a luminous track behind them. 
If we carefully contemplate these ages, we- 
shall see that their splendor is only the 
inflamed glare of the lightning’s flash. .It is 
evident that their brightness is the sudden 
explosion of their obscure but combustible 
materiais, rather than the calm light pro- 
ceeding from purest regions, and serenely 
spread over heaven’s vault by the divine 
pencil of the sovereign painter. 

“ What is here said of ages may also be 
said of men. The absence or the possession 
of faith, the denial of God or the abandon- 
ment of truth, neither gives them under- 
standing nor deprives them of it. That of 
the .unbeliever may pe of the highest order, 
and that of the believer very limited; but 
the greatness of the first is that of an abyss, 
while the second has the holiness of a taber- 
nacle. In the first dwells error, in the 
second truth. In the abyss with error is 
death, in the tabernacle with truth is life. 
Consequently there can be no hope whatever 
for those communities that renounce the 
austere worship of truth for the idolatry 
of the intellect. Sophisms produce revolu- 
tions and sophists are succeeded by hang- 
men. 

“He possesses political truth who under- 
stands the laws to which governments are 
amenable ; and he possesses socia! truth who 
comprehends, the laws to which human 
societies are answerable. He who knows 
God knows these laws; and he knows 
God who listens to what he affirms of 
himself, and believes the same. Theol- 
ogy is the science which has for its ob- 
ject these affirmations, Whence it follows 
that every affirmation respecting society or 
government, supposes an affirmation relative 
to God; or, what is the same thing, that 
every political or social truth necessarily 
resolves itself into a theological truth. 

“If everything is intelligible in God and 
through God, and theology is the science of 
God, in whom and by whom everything is 
elucidated, theology is the universal science. 
Such being the case, there is nothing not 
comprised in this science, which hag no 
plural; because totality, which constitutes it, 
has itnot. Political and social sciences have 
no existence except as arbitrary classifications 
of the human mind. Man in his feebleness 
classifies that which in God is characterized 
by the most simple unity. Thus, he distin- 
guishes political from social and religious 
affirmations ; while in God there is but oxe 
affirmation, indivisible and supreme. He 
who speaks explicitly of what thing soever, 
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and is ignorant that he implicitly speaks of 
God; and who does not know when he dis- 
cusses explicitly any science whatever, that 
he implicitly illustrates theology, has received 
from God simply the necessary amount of 
intelligence to constitute him a man. Theol- 
ogy, then, considered in its highest accepta- 
tion, is the perpetual object of all the 
sciences, even as God is the perpetual object 
of human speculations. 

“ Every word that a man utters isa recogni- 
tion of the Diety, even that which curses or 
denies God. He who rebels against God, 
and frantically exclaims, ‘I abhor thee ; thou 
artnot! illustrates a compiete system of 
theology, as he does who raises to him a 
contrite heart, and says, ‘Lord, have mercy 
on thy servant, who adores thee.’ The first 
blasphemes him to his face, the second prays 
at his feet, yet both acknowledge him, each 
in his own way; for both pronounce his 
incommunicable narhe.” 

The work shows no great familiar- 
ity with the writings of the later theo- 
logians, and no fondness for the style 
and method of the schools, but it 
shows a profound study of the Fa- 
thers, and a perfect mastery of con- 
temporary theories and speculations. 
The author is a man of the nineteenth 
century, with the profound thought 
of an Augustine, the eloquence of a 
Chrysostom, and the tender piety of 
a Francis of Assissium. He has 
studied the epistles of St. Paul, and 
been touched with the inspiration of 
that great apostle’s burning zeal and 
consuming charity. He observes not 
always the technical exactness of mod- 
ern theological professors, and some 
French abbés thought they detected 
in his Ensayo some grave theological 
errors, but only because they missed 
the signs which they were accustomed 
to identify with the things signified, 
and met with terms and iilustrations 
with which they were unfamiliar. But 
he seizes with rare sagacity and firm- 
ness the living truth, and presents us 
theology as a thing of life and love. 

The principles of the essay are 
catholic, are the real principles of 
Christianity and society, set forth with 
a clearness, a depth, a logical force, a 
truth!uiness, a richness of illustration 
and an eloquence which have seldom, 
it ever, been surpassed. But some of 
the inferences he draws from them, 


and some of the applications he makes 
of them to social and political science 
are not such as every Catholic even 
is prepared to accept. The author 
was drawn to religion by domestic af- 
flictions, which saddened while they 
softened his heart, and he writes, as 
he felt, amid the ruins of a falling 
world. All things seemed to him gone 
or going, and he looked out upon a 
universal wreck. His spirit is not 
soured, but his feelings are tinged with 
the gloom of the prospect, and while 
he hopes in God he well-nigh despairs 
of the world, of man, of society, of 
civilization, above all, of liberty, and 
sees no means of saving European soci- 
ety but in the dictatorsfip or pure des- 
potism acting under the inspiration and 
direction of the church. He was evi- 
dently more deeply impressed by what 
was lost in the primitive fall or original 
sin than by what in our nature has sur- 
vived that catastrophe. He adored 
the justice of God displayed in the 
punishment of the wicked, justified 
him in all his dealings with men, but 
he saw in his providence no mercy for 
fallen nations, or a derelict society. 
This life he regarded as a trial, the 
earth asa scene of suffering, a vale of 
tears, and found in religion a support, 
indeed, but hardly a consolation. The 
Christian has hope in God, but is a 
man of sorrows, and his life an expia- 
tion. Much of this is‘true and scrip- 
tural, and this world certainly is not 
our abiding place, and can afford us 
no abiding joy. But this is not saying 
that there are no consolations, no 
abiding joys for us even in this life. 
Consolations and joys a Christian has 
in this world, though they proceed not 
from it. It can neither give them nor 
take them away; yet we taste them 
even while in it. This world is not 
the contradictory of the world to come ; 
it is not heaven, indeed, and cannot 
be heaven, yet it is related to heaven 
as a medium, and the medium must 
partake, in some measure, of both the 
principle and the end. 

The great merit of the essay is in 
deducing political and social from the- 
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ological principles. This is undoubt- 
edly not only the teaching of the 
church, but of all sound philosophy ; 
and what I regard as the principal 
error of the book is the desire to 
transfer t6 the state the immobility 
and unchangeableness which belong 
to the church, ati institution existing 
by the direct and immediate appoint- 
ment of God. The author seems to 
be as unwilling to recognize the 
intervention of man and man’s nature 
in government and society as in the 
direct and immediate works of the 
Creator. He is no pantheist or Jan- 
senist, and yet he seems to me to 
make too little account of the part 
of second causes, or the activity of 
creatures ; and sometimes to forget, or 
almost forget, that grace does not 
supersede nature, but supports it, 
strengthens it, elevates it, and com- 
pletes it. He sees only the Divine 
action in events; or in plain words, he 
does nct make enough of nature, and 
does not sufficiently bring out the fact 
that natural and supernatural, nature 
and grace, reason and faith, earth and 
heaven, are not antagonistic forces, to 
be reconciled only by the suppression 
of the one or the other, but really 
parts of one dialectic whole, which, to 
the eye that can take in the whole in 
all its parts, and all the parts in the 
whole, in which they are integrated, 
would appear perfectly consistent with 
each other, living the same life in 
God, and directed by him to one and 
the same end. He, therefore, uncon- 
sciously and unintentionally, favors or 
appears to favor a dualism as un- 
christian as it is unphilosophical. God 
being in his essence dialectical, nothing 
proceeding from him can be sophist- 
ical, or wanting in logical unity, and 
one part of his works can never be 
opposed to another, or demand its 
suppression. The one must always be 
the complement of the other. Christ- 
ianity was given to fulfil nature, not to 
destroy it. “Think not that I am 


come to destroy the law or the proph- 
ets: I am not come to destroy, but to 
fulfil.” 


(St. Matt. v. 17.) 
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The misapprehension on this sub- 
ject arises from the ambiguity of the 
word world. This word is generally 
used by ascetic writers not to desig- 
nate the natural order, but the princi- 
ples, spirit, and conduct of those who 
live for this world alone; who look 
not beyond this life; who take the 
earth not as a medium, but as the 
end, and seek only the goods this 
world offers. ‘These are called world- 
ly, sensual, or carnal-minded people, 
and as such contrast with the spiritu- 
ally minded, or those who look above 
and beyond merely sensible goods— 
to heaven beyond the earth, to a 
life beyond the grave, a life of spiritual 
bliss in indissoluble union with God, 
the end of their existence, and their 
supreme good as well as the supreme 
good in itself. In this sense there’ is 
a real antagonism between this world 
and the next; but when the world is 
taken in its proper place, and for what 
it really is, in the plan of the Creator, 
there is no antagonism in the case; 
and to despise it would be to despise 
the work of God, and to neglect it 
would be not a virtue, but even a sin. 
This world has its temptations and its 
snares, and as long as we remain in 
the flesh we are in danger of mistaking 
it for the end of our existence, and 
therefore it is necessary that we be on 
our guard against its seductions. But 
the chief motive that leads souls hun- 
gering and thirsting for perfection to 
retire to the desert or to the monastery 
is not that they may fly its tempta- 
tions, or the enemies to their virtue, for 
they find greater temptations to strug 
gle against and fiercer enemies to 
combat in solitude than in the thronged 
city ; it is the love of sacrifice, and the 
longing to take part with our Lord in 
his great work of expiation that moves 
them. Simply to get rid of the world, 
to turn the back on society, or to get 
away from the duties and cares of the 
world, is no proper motive for retire- 
ment from the world, and the church 
permits not her children to do it and 
enter a religious order so long as they 
have duties to their family or their 
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country to perform. Nothing could 
better prove that the church does not 
suffer us to contemn or neglect the 
natural or temporal order, or regard 
as of slight importance the proper dis- 
charge of our duties to our families, our 
country, or natural society. The same 
thing is proved by the fact that the 
process for canonization cannot go on 
in a case where the individual has not 
fulfilled all his natural duties, growing 
out of his state or relations in society. 
Gratia supponit naturam. 

In consequence of his tendency to an 
exc'usive asceticism, a tendency which 
he owed to the unsettled times in which 
he lived, and the reaction in his own 
mind against the liberalism he had at 
one time favored, Donoso Cortes coun- 
tenanced, to some extent, political 
absolutism ; and had great influence in 
leading even eminent Catholics to de- 
nounce constitutionalism, ‘egislative 
assemblies, publicity, and free political 
discussion, as if these things were un- 
catholic, and inseparable from the po- 
litical atheism of the age. There was 
a moment when the writer of this ar- 
ticle himself, under the charm of his 
eloquence, and the force of the argu- 
ments he drew from the individual and 
social crimes committed in the name 
of liberty and progress, was almost con- 
verted to his side of the question, and 
supported popular institutions only be- 
cause they were the law in his own 
country. But without pretending that 
the church enjoins any particular form 
of civil polity, or maintaining the in- 
fallibility or impeccability of the people, 
either collectively or individually, a 
calmer study of history, and the recent 
experience of our own country, have 
restored me to my early faith in popu- 
lar forms of government, or democ- 
racy as organized under our Amer- 
ican system, which, though it has its 
dangers and attendant evils, is, wherev- 
er practicable, the form of government 
that, upon the whole, best conforms to 
those great Catholic principles on which 
the church herself’ is founded. 

But the people cannot govern well, 
any more than kings or kaisers, un- 
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less trained to the exercise of power, 
and subjected to moral and religious 
discipline. It is precisely here that the 
work of Donoso Cortes has its value. 
The reaction which has for a century or 
two been going on against thht mixture 
of civil and ecclesiastical government 
which grew up after the downfall of the 
Roman empire in the west, and which 
was not only natural but necessary, 
since the clergy had nearly all the 
learning, science, and cultivation of the 
times, and to which modern society is 
so deeply indebted for its civilization, 
has earried modern statesmen to an op- 
posite extreme, and resulted in almost 
universal political atheism. The sep- 
aration of church and state in our age 
means not merely the separation of the 
church and the state as corporations 
or governments, which the popes have 
always insisted on, but the separation 
of political principles from theological 
principles, and the subjection of the 
church and ecclesiastical affairs to the 
state. Where monarchy, in its proper 
sense, obtains, the king or emperor, 
and where democracy, save in its 
American sense, is asserted, the people, 
takes the place of God, at least in the 
political order. Statolatry is almost as 
prevalent in our days as idolatry was 
with the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

Even in our own country, it may be 
remarked that the general sympathy 
is with anti-Christian—especially anti- 
papal insurrections and revolutions. 
We should witness little sympathy with 
the Cretans and Christians of the 
Turkish empire, if they were not un- 
derstood to be schismatics, who reject 
the authority of the pope in spirituals 
as well as in temporals. Yet, prior to 
the treaty of Paris in 1856, the Greek 
prelates were, under the Turkish sover- 
eignty, the temporal lords of their 
people, and the design of that treaty, 
so far as relates to the Eastern Christ- 
ians, was to deprive them of the last 
remains of temporal independence, and 
to complete the conquest of Mahomet 
II. The complete subjection of religion 
to the state is called religious liberty, 
the emancipation of conscience. Our 
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American press applauds the Italian 
ministry for laying down the law for 
the Italian bishops, restored their sees, 
from which the state exiled them, and 
prescribing them their bounds, beyond 
which they must not pass. The Italian 
State does not, as with us, recognize 
the freedom and independence of the 
spiritual order, but at best only tolerates 
it. It asserts not only the freedom 
and independence of the state in face 
of the church, but its supremacy, its 
tight to govern the church, or at least 
to define the limits within which it may 
exist and operate. 

This is what ovr age understands 
by the separation of church and 
state. If it foregoes, at any time or 
place, the authority to govern the 
church, it still holds that it has the 
right to govern churchmen the same as 
any other class of persons; that the 
civil law is the supreme law of the 
land ; and that religion, when it happens 
to conflict with it, must give way to it. 
The law of the state is the supreme 
law. This is everywhere the doctrine 
of European liberals, and the doctrine 
they reduce to practice wherever they 
have the power, and hence the reason 
why the church visits them with her 
censures. Many devout believers 
think the separation of church and 
state must mean this, and can mean 
nothing else, and therefore that the 
union of church and state must mean 
a return to the old mixture of civil and 
ecclesiastical government of the middle 
ages. Hence a Donoso Cortes and a 
Baron Ricasoli are on this point in 
singular accord. Our American press, 
which takes its cue principally from 
European liberals, takes the same 
view, and understands both the sepa- 
ration anu the union of church and 
state in the same sense. 

Yet the American solution of the 
mutual relations of church and state 
is a living proof, a practical demon- 
stration that they are wrong. Here 
the state does not tolerate the church, 
nor the church eitherenslave or tolerate 
the state, because the state recognizes 
the freedom of ‘conscience, and its in- 
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dependence of all secular control. My 
church is my conscience, and my 
conscience being free here, my church 
is free, and for me and all Catholics, 
in the free exercise of her full spiritual 
authority. Here it is not the state 
that bounds conscience, but conscience 
that bounds the state. The state here 
is bound by its own constitution to re- 
spect and protect the rights of the citi- 
zen. Among these rights, the most 
precious is the right of conscience— 
the right to the free exercise of my 
religion. This right does not decide 
what the civil law shall be, but it does 
decide what it shall not be. Any law 
abridging my right of conscience—that 
is, the freedom of my church—is un- 
constitutional, and, so far, null and 
void. This, which is my right, is 
equally the right of every other citi- 
zen, whether his conscience—that is, 
his church—agrees with mine or not. 
The Catholic and the Protestant stand 
on the same footing before the law, 
and the conscience of each is free be- 
fore the state, and a limit beyond 
which the civil law cannot extend its 
jurisdiction. Here, then, isa separa- 
tion of church and state that does not 
enslave the church, and a union of 
church and state that does not en- 
slave the state, or interfere with its 
free and independent action in its own 
proper sphere. The church maintains 
her independence and her superiority 
as representing the spiritual order, for 
she governs these who are within, not 
those who are without, and the state 
acts in harmony, not in conflict with 
her, because it confines its action— 
where it has power—to things tem- 

ral, 

The only restriction, on any side, is, 
that the citizen must so assert his own 


right of conscience as not to abridge: 


the equal right of conscience in his 


fellow-citizen who differs from him.. 
Of course the freedom of conscience: 
cannot be made a pretext for disturb-- 


ing the public peace, or outraging 
public decency, nor can it be suffered 
to be worn as a cloak to cover disso- 
Juteness uf manners or the transgres- 
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sion of the universal moral law ; when 
itis so made or worn it ceases to be the 
right of conscience, ceases to be con- 
science at all,and the state has author- 
ity to intervene and protect the public 
peace and public decency. It may, 
therefore, suppress the Mormon concu- 
binage, and require the Latter Day 
Saints to conform to the marriage law 
as recognized by the whole civilized 
world, alike in the interests of religion 
and of civilization. But beyond this 
the state cannot go, at least with us. 

It may be doubted whether this 
American system is practicable in any 
but a republican country—under a 
government based on equal rights, not 
on privilege, whether the privilege 
of the one, the few, or the many. De- 
mocracy, as Europeans understand it, 
is not based on equal rights, but is 
only the system of privilege, if I may 
so speak, expanded. It recognizes no 
equal rights, because it recognizes ino 
rights of the individual at all before 
the state. It is the pagan republic 
which asserts the universal and abso- 
lute supremacy of the state. The 
American democracy is Christian, not 
pagan, and asserts, for every citi- 
zen, even the meanest, equal rights, 
which the state must treat as sacred 
and inviolable. It is because our sys- 
tem is based on equal rights, not on 
privilege—on rights held not from the 
state, but which the state is bound to 
recognize and protect, that American 
democracy, instead of subjecting reli- 
gion to the state, secures its freedom 
and independence. 

Donoso Cortes can no more under- 
stand this than can the European dem- 
ocrat, because he has no conception of 
the equal rights of all men before the 
state ; or rather, because he has no con- 
ception of the rights of man. Man, he 
says, has no rights; he has only du- 
ties. This is true, when we speak of 
man in relation to his Maker. The 
thing made has no right to say to the 
maker, “ Why hast thou made me 
thus?” Man has only duties before 
God, because he owes to him all he is, 
has, or can do, and he finds beatitude 
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in discharging his duties to God, be- 
cause God is good, the good in itself, 
and would not be God and could not 
be creator if he were not. But that 
man has no rights in relation to socie- 
ty, to the state, or to his fellow man, 
is not true. Otherwise there could be 
no justice between man and man, be- 
tween the individual and society, or 
the citizen and the state, and no injus- 
tice, for there is no injustice where no 
right is violated. Denying or miscon- 
ceiving the rights of man, and conceiv- 
ing the state as based on privilege, 
not on equal rights, the Spaniard is 
unable to conceive it possible to assert 
the freedom and independence of the 
state, without denying the freedom and 
independence of the church. 

But, if republican institutions based 
on equal rights are necessary to secure 
the freedom and independence of the 
church, the freedom and independence 
of the church, on the other hand, are 
no less necessary to the maintenance 
of such institutions. I say, of the 
church, rather than of religion, because 
I choose to speak of things in the con- 
crete rather than in the abstract, and 
because it is only as conereted in the 
church that the freedom and indepen- 
dence of religion can be assailed, or 
that religion has power to protect or 
give security to institutions based .on 
equal rights. The church is concrete 
religion. Whether there is more than 
one church, or which of the thousand 
and one claimants is the true church, 
is not now the question. The answer 
of the Catholic is not doubtful. At 
present I am treating the question of 
equal rights, and asking no more for 
the church before the state than 
for the several sects. Of course, I rec- 
ognize none of the sects as the church, 
but I am free to say that I regard 
even the lowest of them as better for 
society than any form of downright in- 
fidelity. There is something in com- 


mon between Catholics and the sects 
that confess Christ as the Son of God, 
incarnate for our redemption and salva- 
tion, which there is not, and cannot be, 
between us and those who confess not 
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Christ at all. But this is a digres- 
sion. ' 

Equal rights must have a foundation, 
something on which to stand. They 
cannot stand on the state or civil so- 
ciety, for that would deny them to be 
rights at all, and reduce them to simple 
privileges granted by the state and rev- 
ocable at its will. This is precisely 
the error of the European liberals, who 
invariably confound right with privi- 
lege. Ali European society has been, 
and still is toa great extent, based on 
privilege, not right. Thus in England 
you have the rights—more properly, 
the privileges or franchises—of Eng- 
lishmen, but no rights of man which 
parliament is bound to recognize and 
protect as such. There is no right or 
freedom of conscience which the state 
must respect as sacred and inviolable ; 
there is only toleration, more or less 
general. In the new kingdom of Italy 
there are the privileges and franchises 
of Italians, and, within certain limits, 
toleration for the church. Her bishops 
may exercise their spiritual functions 
so long as they do not incur the dis- 
pleasure of the state. The supremacy 
of the state is asserted, and the eccle- 
siastical administration is at the mercy 
of the civil. It is so in every Euro- 
pean state, because in none of them 
is the state based on equal rights. The 
United States are the only state in the 
world that is so based. Our political 
system is based on right, not privilege, 
und the equal rights of all men. 

The state with us rests on equal 
rights of all men; but on what do the 
equal rights themselves rest? What 
supporis or upholds them? The 
state covers of represents the whole 
temporal order, and they, therefore, 
have not, and cannot have, their basis 
or support in that order. Besides the 
temporal there is no order but the 
spiritual, covered or represented by the 
church. The equal rights, then, which 
are with us the basis of the state, de- 
pend themselves on the church or spir- 
itual order for their support. Take 
away that order or remove the church, 
or even suppress the freedom and in- 
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dependence of the church, and you 
leave them without any support at all. 
The absolutism of the state follows, 
then, as a necessary consequence, and 
might usurps the place of right. Hence 
political principles must find their 
support in theology, and the sep- 
aration of church and state in the sense 
of separating political from theological 
principles is as hostile to the state as 
to the church, and to liberty as to re- 
ligion. It is not easy to controvert this 
conclusion, if we consider whence our 
rights are derived, and on what they 
depend for their reality and support. 

These rights, which we do not de- 
rive from the state or civil society, 
and hold independently of it, among 
which the Declaration of Independence 
enumerates “ life, liberty, and the pur- 
4uit of happiness,” which it asserts to be 
“inalienable,” whence do we hold them 
but from God, our Creator? This is 
what is meant when they are called 
the natural rights of man. They are 
called natural rights, because rights 
held under the natural law, but the 
natural law in the sense of the jurists 
and theologians, not in the sense of the 
physicists or natural philosophers—a 
moral law addressed to reason and 
free-will, and binding upon all men, 
whatever their state or position; not 
a physical law, like that by which 
clouds are formed, seeds germinate, 
or heavy bodies tend to the centre of 
the earth; for it is a law that does 
not execute itself, and is not executed 
at all without the action of the reason 
and will of society. It is necessarily a 
law prescribed by the Author of nature, 
and is called the natural law, the law 
of natural justice, or the moral law, in 
distinction from the revealed or super- 
natural law, because promulgated by 
the supreme Lawgiver through natural 
reason, or the reason common to all 
men, which is itself in intimate relation 
with the Divine Reason. 

These natural equal rights are the 
law for the state or civil authority, 
and every law of the state that violates 
them violates natural justice, and is 
by that fact null and void; is, as St. 
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Augustine says, and St. Thomas after 
him, “ Violence rather than law,” and 
can never be binding on the civil courts, 
though human courts not unfrequently 
enforce such laws. Not being derived 
from the state or civil society, these 
rights are evidently not in the tem- 
poral order, or the same order with the 
state, and therefore must have, as we 
have seen, their basis in the spiritual 
order, that is, in theology, or have no 
basis at all. 

The existence of God as the creator 
and upholder of nature, I do not here 
undertake to prove; for that has been 
done in the papers on Zhe Problems 
of the Age, which have appeared 
in this magazine. I am not arguing 
against atheism in general, but only 
against what is called political atheism, 
or the doctrine that theology, and there- 
fore the church, has nothing to do with 
politics. The state, with us, is based 
on the equal rights, not equal priv- 
ileges, of all men; and if these equal 
rights have no real and solid basis be- 
yond and independent of civil society, 
the state itself has no real basis, and 
is a chateau d’Espagne, or a mere 
castle in the air. Hence political 
atheism is not only the exclusion of 
the church from politics, but the denial 
of the state itself, and the substitution 
for it of mere physical force. Political 
atheism cannot jbe asserted without 
atheism in general, without, in fact, 
denying all existence, and, iierefore, 
of necessity, all right. Political athe- 
ism is, then, alike destructive of reli- 
gion and politics, church and state, of 
authority and liberty. Deny all right 
independent of the state, and the citi- 
zen can have no right not derived from 
the state, which denies all liberty ; 
deny all right independent of the state, 
the state itself can have -no right to 
govern, unless the state itself be God, 
which would be statolatry, alike absurd 
and blasphemous. 

‘Che rights of the state and of the 
citizen, alike must be derived from 
God, and have a theological basis, or 
be no rights at all, but words with- 
out meaning. ‘There is then no such 
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separation between politics and theol- 
ogy as European democracy asserts. 
Such separation is unphilosophical, and 
against the truth of things. It has been 
so held in all ages and nations of the 
world. All the great theologians, phi- 
losophers, and moralists of the human 
race have always held politics to be a 
branch of ethié, or morals, and that 
branch which treats of the application 
of the catholic principles of theology 
to scciety, or the social relations of 
mankind. ‘The permanent, universal, 
and invariable principles of civil so- 
ciety are all theological principles, for 
there are no such principles outside 
of theology, and the office of the state 
is to apply these principles only to 
what is local, temporal, and variable. 
It is evident then that principles, 
properly so called, lie in the theolog- 
ical order, and come within the prov- 
ince of the theologian, not of the 
statesman, and are therefore to be de- 
termined by the spiritual society, not 
by the civil. 

It is, then, the spiritual not the tem- 
poral, religion not politics, that asseris 
and maintains these rights, and religion 
does it in asserting and maintaining the 
right of conscience, which is the right of 
God, and the basis of all rights. The 
right of conscience is exemption from 
all merely human authority—a right to 
be held by all civil society as sacred 
and inviolable ; and is the first and im- 
passable barrier to the power of the 
state. The state cannot pass it with- 
out violence, without the most out- 
rageous tyranny. It is then religion, 
not the state, that asserts and main- 
tains freedom; for the state when it 
acts, acts as authority, not as liberty. 
So, on the other hand, is it religion 
that asserts and maintains the author- 
ity, I say, not the force, of the state. 
The authority of the state is its right 
to govern. In respect to civil society 
itself, it is liberty ; in respect to citi- 
zens, it is authority. Being a right on 
the part of the state or society, it, like 
all other rights, lies in the spiritual 
order, and is equally sacred and invi- 
olable. Religion, then, while it makes 



































it the duty of the state to recognize 
and protect the rights of the individual 
citizen, makes it the duty of the indi- 
vidual citizen to recognize, respect, 
and defend the rights of the state or 
society. The duty in both cases is a 
religious duty, because all right is held 
from God, and only God can enjoin 
duty, or bind conscience. Deny God, 
and you deny religion; deny religion, 
and you deny all duty and all right ; 
—alike the rights and duties of the 
state and the rights and duties of the 
individual citizen, and, therefore, alike 
both liberty and authority, which being 
correlatives can never exist the one 
without the other. There is no deny- 
ing this conclusion without denying 
reason itself. 

But religion, as an abstract theory, 
is powerless, as are all abstractions, 
and exists only as concreted, and re- 
ligion in the concrete is the church. 
In the state and in the individual, God 
operates indeed, but mediately, through 
natural or secondary causes; but in 
the church immediately, for the church 
is his body, and her vitality is the 
Holy Ghost, who dwells in her, and is 
to her something like what the soul ia 
to the body, forma corporis. Religion 
without the church is a theory or a 
vague sentiment; religion concreted 
in the church is a living reality, a 
power, and is efficient in vindicating 
both rights and duties, and affording a 
solid support to both liberty and au- 
thority. The sects, as far as they go, 
are concrete religion, but not religion 
in its unity and integrity. They are 
better than nothing; but lacking the 
unity and catholicity of truth, and be- 
ing divided and subdivided among 
themselves, they can very imperfectly 
perform the office of religion or the 
Catholic Church. They are unable to 
make head against material force, and 
to maintain with any efficiency the 
rights of the spiritual against the en- 
croachments of the temporal, or to pre- 
vent the state from asserting its own 
absolute supremacy. They exist not 
by a recognized right, but by state 
tolerance ; they are suffered to exist and 
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are protected, because they become aux- 
iliaries of the state in its efforts to Wreak 
the power and influence of the church, 
whose authority in spirituals is more 
repugnant to them than is state supre- 
macy. Hence we find that wherever, 
except in the United States, the spir- 
itual power is broken and divided into 
a great variety of sects, the state claims 
to be supreme alike in spirituals and 
temporals ; and it is very doubtful if 
the freedom and independence of the 
spiritual order could long be preserved 
even in our country should our sec- 
tarian divisions continue. These divi- 
sions are already generating a wide- 
spread indifference to religion, almost 
a contempt for it; while there are man- 
ifest and growing tendencies to ex- 
tend the authority of the state beyond 
its legitimate bounds into the domain 
of individual liberty. The unity and 
catholicity of the church, representing 
the unity and catholicity of the spirit- 
ual order, will soon be seen to be ne- 
cessary to preserve our free institu- 
tions. 

It was concrete religion, in its unity 
and catholicity embodied in the church 
as an institution, that was able during 
the middle ages to Assert the freedom 
and independence of the spiritual or- 
der, which is only another:term for 
the freedom and independence of con- 
science, against the political order. 
She was thus constituted a living re- 
ality, a concrete power, and the pow- 
ers of the earth had to reckon with 
her. Constituted as society then was, 
she needed and exercised more posi- 
tive power in the temporal order than 
was agreeable to her, or than is neces- 
sary in a society constituted like ours. 
The republic, then, was pagan, and 
sought to be supreme everywhere and 
in everything, or in other words, to 
subject the spiritual order to the tem- 
poral, as it was in pagan Rome, and 
for the most part continued to be even 
in Christian Rome of the East, till its 
conquest by the Turks. Hence the 
relation between Peter and Cesar, 
between the pope and emperor, was 
ordinarily that of antagonism. It was 
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necessary that the pope should be 
clothéd with a power that could con- 
trol princes, and force them to respect 
the rights of conscience, or the inde- 
pendence of the church, which to be 
sufficient must be positive as well as 
negative. The temporal authority, or 
the authority of the church over the 
temporal, claimed and exercised over 
secular pfinces seeking to combine in 
themselves both the imperial and the 
pontifical powers, was no usurpation, 
and rested on no grant of civil socie- 
ty, or jus publicum, as has sometimes 
been asserted, but grew out of the ne- 
cessity of the case; its justification 
was in ‘its necessity to.maintain her 
own independence in spirituals, or the 
freedom of conscience. It was her 
right as representing the spiritual or- 
der, and would be her right still in a 
similarly constituted society, and the 
modern world is reaping in its ad- 
vaneed civilization the fruits of her 
having claimed and exercised it. 

The necessity for claiming and ex- 
ercising that power in a society consti- 
tuted as is the American does not ex- 


ist, because in our society the state 
frankly concedes all that she was in 


those ages strugglihg for. There was 
nothing which Gregory VIL., Innocent 
Iil., Boniface VIII., and other great 
popes struggled for against the Ger- 
man emperors, the kings of France, 
Aragon, and England, and the Ital- 
ian republics, that is not recognized 
here by our republic to be the 
right of the spiritual order. Here 
the old antagonism between church 
and state does not exist. There is 
here a certain antagonism, no doubt, 
between the church and the sects, but 
none between the church and the state 
or civil society. Here the church has, 
so far as civil society is concerned, 
all that she has ever claimed, all that 
she has ever struggled for. Here she 
is perfectly free. She summons her 
prelates to meet in council when she 
pleases, and promulgates her decrees 
for the spiritual government of her 
children without leave asked or ob- 
tained. The placet of the civil power 
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is not needed, is neither solicited nor 
accepted. She erects and fills sees as 
she judges proper, founds and con- 
ducts schools, colleges, and seminaries 
in her own way, without let or hin- 
drance ; she manages her own tempo- 
ralities, not by virtue of a grant or 
concession of the state, but as her 
acknowledged right, held as the right 
of conscience, independently of the 
state. Here she has nothing to con- 
quer from the state, for the civil law 
affords her the same protection for her 
property that it does to the citizen for 
his ; and therefore all that she can seek 
in relation to the constitution of our 
civil society, is that it should remain 
unaltered. 

True, the sects have before civil 
society the same freedom that she has, 
but the state protects her from any 
violence they might be disposed to of- 
fer her. They are not permitted to 
rob her of her churches, desecrate her 
altars, molest her worship, or in- 
terfere with her management of her 
own affairs. Their freedom in no re- 
spect whatever abridges hers, and what- 
ever controversy she may have with 
them, it is entirely on questions with 
which civil society has nothing to do, 
which are wholly within the spiritual 
order, and which could not be settled 
by physical force, if she had it at her 
command, and was disposed to use it. 
Lying in the spiritual order, they are 
independent of the state, and it has no 
right to interfere withthem. There is 
nothing, then, in the freedom of the 
sects to interfere with the fullest liber- 
ty of the church, so long as the state 
recognizes and protects her freedom 
and independence as well as theirs. 
There is nothing, then, that the church 
can receive from civil society, that she 
has not in the United States, and 
guaranteed to her by the whole force 
of the civil constitution. 

It is one of the mysteries of Provi- 
dence that what the popes for ages 
struggled for and still struggle for in 
the old world, and in all parts of the 
new world originally colonized by 
Catholic states, should for the first time 
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in history be fully realized in a socie- 
ty founded by the most anti-papal peo- 
ple on earth, who held the church to 
be the Scarlet Lady of the Apocalypse. 
Surely, they builded better than they 
knew. Butexplain it as you will, such 
is the fact. The United States is the 
only country in the world where the 
church is really free. It would seem 
that both state and church had to emi- 
grate to the new world to escape the 
antagonisms of the old, and to find a 
field for the free and untrammelled de- 
velopment of each. It is idle to fear 
that the church will ever seek to dis- 
turb the order established here, for she 
supports no principle and has no inter- 
est that would lead her to do it. In- 
dividual Catholics, affected by the re- 
lations that have subsisted between 
church and state in the old world, and 
not aware that the church has here all 
that she has ever struggled for against 
kings and princes, may think that 
the church lacks here some advantages 
which she ought to have, or may think 
it desirable to reproduce here the order 


of things which they have been accus- 
tomed to elsewhere, and which in fact 
the church has submitted to as the 
best she could get, but bas never fully 


approved. These, however, are few, 
and are soon corrected by experience, 
soon convinced that the real solution 
of the questions which have so long 
and often so fearfully agitated the na- 
tions of Europe, has been providential- 
ly obtained by the American people. 
The church has no wish to alter the 
relation that exists with us between her 
and the state. 

But there is a very important ques- 
tion for the American people to ask 
themselves. With the multiplicity of 
sects, the growing indifference to re- 
ligion, and the political atheism con- 
sciously or unconsciously fostered by a 
large portion of the secular press and but 
feebly resisted by the religious press, 
will they be able to preserve the free- 
dom and independence of the spiritual 
order, or protect the equal rights on 
which our political institutions are 
founded? Instead of asking, as some 
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do, are the presence and extension of 
the church dangerous to our institu- 
tions, should they not rather ask, is 
she not necessary to their safety ? The 
lrigher question to be addressed to the 
sects undoubtedly is, can men save 
their souls without the church? but in 
addressing politicians and patriots, it 
is not beneath the Catholic even to ask 
if the republic, the authority of the 
state, and the liberty of the citizen, 
both of which rest on the freedom and 
authority of conscience, can be saved 
or preserved without her? Are not 
the unity and catholicity which she as- 
serts and represents, and which the 
sects break and discard, necessary to 
maintain the freedom and independence 
of the spiritual order against the con- 
stant tendency of the political order 
and material interests to invade and 
subject it ? , 

This is the great question for Ameri- 
can patriots and statesmen, and I have 
written in vain, if this article does not 
at least suggest the answer. Hith- 
erto almost everywhere Catholics have 
found themselves obliged to contend 
against the civil power to gain the 
freedom and independence of their 
church, and at the same time, in these 
later centuries, to sustain that power, 
even though hostile to liberty, in order 
to save society from dissolution. Here 
they have to do neither, for here church 
and state, liberty and authority, are in 
harmonious relation, and form really, 
as they should, but two distinct parts 
of one whole ; distinct, I say, not sep- 
arate parts. There is here a true 
union, not unity, of church and state— 
a union without which neither the lib- 
erty of the citizen nor the authority of 
the state has any solid basis or support. 
The duty of the Catholic on this ques- 
tion is, it seems to me, to do his best 
to pres@rve this union as it is, and to 
combat every influence or tendency 
hostile to it. ; 

Donoso Cortes demonstrates most 
clearly that religion is the basis of so- 
ciety and politics, but he is apparently 
disposed to assert the unity of church 
and state, with European liberals, but 
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differing from them by absorbing the 
state in the church, or by virtually 
suppressing it; while they would sup- 
press the church or absorb her in the 
state. My endeavor in what I have 
written has been to preserve both, and 
to defend not the unity, but the union 
of church and state. This union 
in my judgment, has never existed or 
been practicable in the old world, and 
I do not believe it is even yet practi- 
cable there, and consequently, I regard 
whatever tends there to weaken the 
political influence of the church as un- 
favorable to civilization, and favorable 
only to political atheism, virtually as- 
serted by every European state, unless 
Belgium be an exception. But here 
the union really exists, in the most 
perfect form that I am able to conceive 
it; and for the harmonious progress 
of real civilization, we only need the 
church, the real guardian of all rights 
that exist independently of civil socie- 
ty, to become sufficiently diffused or to 
embrace a sufficient number of the 
people in her communion, to preserve 
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that union intact, from whatever quar- 
ter it may be assailed. 

This, we are permitted to hope, will 
ere long be the case. The sects, seing 
their freedom and independence re- 
quire its maintenance, must in this 
respect make common cause with us; 
and hence the spiritual power is prob- 
ably already nearly, if not quite 
strong enough to maintain it against 
any and every enemy that may arise. 
As to the controversy between the 
church and the sects, I do not expect 
that to end very soon; but truth is 
mighty and in the end will prevail. 
They will, no doubt, struggle to the 
last, but as the state cannot intervene 
in the dispute, and must maintain an 
open field for the combatants, I have 
no doubt that they will yield at last, 
because the church has the truth in 
its unity and integrity, and they have it 
only as disunited or broken in scat- 
tered fragments. Reason demands 
unity and catholicity, and where rea- 
son is free, and assisted by grace, she 
must win the victory. 





ORIGINAL, 


ON THE OLIVE-BRANCHES IN THE GARDEN 


OF 


GETHSEMANE. 


Unto the spreading olive-branches thus spake I: 
“Emblems of peace ! 

Why do ye mock His bitter grief? 

He cometh here to seek relief : 


And ye His woes increase ! 
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= 
When for the silent trees my Jesus made reply : 
“ Tt should be so; 
To men the sign of peace and life, 





a To Me should be of death and strife, 
, Who save them by My woe.” 
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Translated from Le Correspondant, 


THE STORY OF A SISTER. 


BY AUGUSTIN 


Wot p you wish to see happiness 
realized on earth? It reigned in the 
palace of Simonetti at Rome, in the 
family of the ambassador of France, 
in the month of May, 1830. Theam- 
bassador was the Count de la Ferro- 
nays. He had been fora long time 
ambassador in Russia, where his char- 
acter, his natural gifts, his integrity, had 
triumphed over the reserve and hauteur 
of the Emperor Nicholas, who treat- 
ed him as a friend. He was also the 
friend of the King of France, who, in 
1828, appointed him minister of foreign 
affairs. Handsome, brilliant, brave, 
intelligent, he bore in his heart and 
in his appearance the qualities which 
constitute the true French gentleman. 
He had married the niece of the de- 
voted, faithful Duchess of Tourzel, who 
accompanied the king and queen to 
Varennes as governess to their child- 
ren. Three boys and four girls were 
the result of this happy marriage. 
This family, endowed with birth, rank, 
and so many gifts of this world, were 
united at Rome, under the most beau- 
tiful sky, in the most beautiful month 
of the year, in the sunny brightness of 
an unclouded existence. The revolu- 
tion of July, 1830, having wrested the 
monarchy from the Bourbons, the 
Ferronays were not unhappy. God 
had not yet taken everything from 
them, he had only taken their riches. 
The father, by his fidelity, had grown 
in public respect ; his sons and daugh- 
ters had been prepared by a solid edu- 
vation for industry and self-sacrifice. 
For fifteen years the parents had en- 
joyed uninterrupted prosperity, but 
they had not forgotten their days of 
exile; and when poverty overtook 
them they met her as an old friend, 
meekly bowing to the hand from whom 
all changes come. They went to live 
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in retirement at Castellamare, where 
their house was the image of their life, 
a small chamber and a magnificent 
view, a radiant horizon seen from a 
narrow dwelling. Soon after we find 
them at Chiaja, gay, happy, the broth- 
ers quitting home for an active life, 
the sisters loving each other devotedly, 
gathering flowers in Lady Acton’s 
garden to wear them at the next ball, 
presented at court, deprived of their 
fortune, but still happy; tasting the 
pleasure that we find in travelling, and 
that we ought to find in the journey of 
life—the pleasure which consists in 
admiring ardently what we do possess 
without the vanity of personal posses- 
sion. However, this delightful life 
was not exempt from danger: a stran- 
ger has too much liberty; he is not 
subject to the supervision of relatives, 
friends, neighbors, or rivals, who exer- 
cise a control which, though often try- 
ing, is more often useful. Diplomatic 
families, above all, accustomed to be 
treated with consideration, to form 
transient acquaintances, passing from 
court to court, from St. Petersburg to 
London, from London to Rome, live 
in a cosmopolitan world, the most de- 
lightful, the most amusing, but by far 
the most dangerous. The family of 
M. de la Ferronays had not long es- 
caped this danger, which was rendered 
still more seductive under the charm- 
ing sky and in the luxurious climate of 
Italy. However, we do not pretend 
that this story introduces us to excep- 
tional creatures ; this is not a voyage to 
the country of the angels ; we are still 
upon earth with common mortals. Al- 
bert, one of the younger brothers, was 
the first to perceive the dangers of this 
too self-indulgent life, and he had the 
courage to escape from it. He was a 
brave heart in a frail body ; he was 





capable of making a mistake, but ut- 
terly incapable of excusing an unwor- 
thy action by an+unworthy doctrine. 
Providence gave him the support of 
two friends, who drew him at eighteen 
from the enervating influences which 
he held in such horror, and the elevat- 
ing power of whose example trans- 
formed the child into a man. Both 
survived him. M. Rio had been placed 


. in the foreign office by M. de la Fer- 


ronays ; he refused to change his opin- 
ions to please M. Polignac, or to ab- 
jure his oath to satisfy M. Guizot. M. 
de Polignac and M. Guizot, respect- 
ing his courage and firmness, had not 
forsaken him ; and making use of his 
leisure to gratify his tastes as well as 
to show his gratitude, he begged his 
old chief to allow him to return to his 
son the favors that he had received 
from himself, and to permit him to 
take Albert to be his companion in 
that delightful journey among the 
churches and classical associations of 
Italy, to which we owe his great work 
on Christian Art. The other friend, 
the Count de Montalembert, was 
younger, his heart was filled with love 
of the church and of liberty ; and de- 
voting himself to their service, with 
an eloquence and activity which noth- 
ing could tire, he arrived in Italy 
to rejoin MM. de Lamennais and La- 
cordaire. They set out all three for 
Rome in the month of January, 1832, 
and nothing appears more rare and 
more touching than the position of the 
gifted trio who arrived in the eternal 
city, the first in search of beauty, the 
second in pursuit of truth, and the 
third going unconsciously to encounter 
the pure love of hislife. At St. Peters- 
burg M. de la Ferronays had become 
acquainted with the family of the Count 
d’Alopeus, Russian minister at Berlin, 
whose daughter, Alexandrine, was 
much attached to Albert’s sisters. 
After the death of her husband, in 
1831, the Countess d’Alopeus came to 
Rome, and the young people met for 
the first time on the Ist of January, 
1832. 

We must read in Le Recit d’une 
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Sceur, or rather in the story of Alex- 
andrine, a journal which begins at this 
date, the origin, the progress, the inci- 
dents, and the development of the pure, 
innocent love of Alexandrine and Al- 
bert de Ferrenays; those conversations 
which touch so deeply the heart; the 
friendship which changes into a warm- 
er sentiment the name of brother which 
no longer satisfies; and at last the 
words “I love you” whispered on the 
steps of St. Peter’s one beautiful even- 
ing in spring. A journey to Naples 
united the two families at Vomero, in 
the pretty villa of Trecase. We passed 
the greatest parts of our evenings on 
the terrace. Everything was enchant- 
ing; the two gulfs, the shores, Vesu- 
vius, the sky gleaming with stars, the 
air breathing perfume above all 
to love—to love, yet to be able to 
speak of God. Delightful and inno- 
cent hours, who would wish to efface 
you from these pages, and who would 
wish not to have known your huppi- 
ness ! 

But I hear stern voices cry out in 
alarm, lest this book should fall into the 
hands of young girls. “This book,” they 
say, “is not written for them.” Is it then 
necessary because we are Christians, 
to cast down our eyes and blush, when 
we hear those sacred words: Reason, 
love, liberty ? What would life be without 
these words? Ah! you may allow your 
daughters’ eyes, without fear, to wander 
over these brilliant pages, if they will 
only turn the leaves, and read to the 
end, to learn the uncertainty of human 
hope, ‘the length of human suffering, 
the gentle consolations of faith, and 
the beauty of this holy union of ten- 
derness and purity, under the protection 
of God. 

In the month of November, it was 
thought better that Albert and Alex- 
andrine should separate. They were 
engaged, but one was without fortune, 
the other was a Protestant. Their 
friends wished them to reflect, to try 
the strerfgth of their attachment. It 
was absence without pain, full of hope. 
After three months Albert came back. 
The same family life recommenced, 




















full of little home scenes, naive, tender, 
sweet. This continued for three more 
months, short but happy, sunny days 
without clouds; and doubtless the 
beauty of nature, the enchantment of 
an innocent affection, the presence of 
God, formed a paradise around and 
above them. 

“On Holy Thursday,” wrote Alexan- 
drine, “ my mother allowed me to go 
with my friends, to Zenebre at the 
chapel of the palace, to hear the charm- 
ing music. In spite of my frivolity, the 
beautiful chapel, the singing, and above 
all, perhaps, the happiness of praying 
with Albert, inspired me to such a de- 
gree, that I prayed with gentleness and 
recollection. I was pleased to have the 
air of a Catholic. M. de La Ferronays 
took us there, and the return on foot 
was delightful. It was bright moon- 
light, and the air was heavy with the 
perfumes of: spring. We went into 
several churches to pray before the 
holy tomb. Albert and I threw our- 
selves upon our knees, one beside the 
other, on the pavement of the church. 
I remember that I felt an indescribable 
calm; and I don’t know what I asked 
from God, but I felt that we both im- 
plored his protection for us, and that 
we felt it realized.” The two families 
separated on the 30th of April. Alex- 
andrine went with her mother to Ger- 
many, Madame de Ferronays took her 
two oldest daughters and Albert to 
France, and their father placed the two 
youngest in the convent de la Trinité 
du Mont at Rome. They left Naples 
together, but separated at Civita 
Vecchia. Albert not feeling well, his 
father kept him with him; leaving 
him at the inn, while he took his wife 
and children to the wharf for embarka- 
tion. He embraced them, following 
with his eyes the receding vessel, send- 
ing kisses from afar to the fast-fading 
shadows ; and then when the last faint 
smoke of the steamer disappears in the 
circle of the horizon, he sighs, oppress- 
ed with a weight to which all are 
familiar, the heavy weight of loneliness 
which is inseparable from farewell 
words to those we love. He returned 
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silently and sadly to the inn, where 
a frightful spectacle met his eyes. 
Albert is dying! They are bleeding 
him; one moment later he would be 
dead. It is necessary to read for one- 
self in his own words, the letters of a 
father toa mother. A father alone, a 
stranger in an inn, beside the death- 
bed of his child. “ We were kept in 
an agony of suspense from three o’clock 
until seven. At seven the perspira- 
tion which, until then, had resisted all 
our efforts, this welcome perspiration 
showed itself, and bceame excessive. 
O my friend! with what faith, with 
what fervor of gratitude, I thanked 
heaven! How everything changes its 
nature and aspect when we nurse an, 
invalid whom we love! The physi- 
cians say that this-dreadful crisis will 
re-establish his health. He is saved*! 
O my God! I thank thee! for to-day 
I can feel only joy. O all you who are 
loved by heaven! give thanks for me, 
and ask God to smite me, but to spare 
my poor children.” During this time 
Mademoiselle Alopeus had arrived 
in Rome, and was once more amid 
the scenes and associates where she 
first met Albert, when she learned that, 
instead of returning to France, he 
was dying at Civita Vecchia. In de- 
spair, she wrote to him, and wished to 
fly to him ; she could notdo so, and she 
quitted Rome without seeing him, feel- 
ing that he was only more dear to her 
because she had so nearly lost him. “ At 
Viterbo,” she writes, “ where we slept, I 
heard them speak of the death of a 
young man, whose body was exposed 
in the neighboring church ; this distress- 
edme. I could not bear to hear any- 
thing that reminded me that Albert 
could die.” 


EUGENIE TO ALEXANDRINE, 

“T pray for you, for you and Paul- 
ine, for Pauline and you. I do not men- 
tion Albert. Albert is comprehended 
in you; itis the same prayer. God 
has loved him; God has spared him. 
God will bless him, and to bless him 
is to bless you. With what fervor 
have I repeated my favorite prayer 
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that God would take my share of hap- 
piness and unite it to yours, that you 
may have a double portion. This de- 
sire realized would insure my bliss.” 
In order that nothing might be want- 
ing in this union.of noble souls, Albert, 
just convalescent, writes to his friends, 
Montalembert and Rio, letters*full of 
energy and confidence. Calm and se- 
renity succeeded to this anxiety and 
disquiet. We find the two families 
united at Rome in September, 1833, 
where the young sister, Olga, makes 
er first communion. They then went 
to Naples, where Albert met them, 
looking so well that his health had 
never seemed so perfectly established. 
It was Alexandrine’s health which, at 
this time, gave them cause for anxiety. 
Her mind was distressed, though she 
did her best to conceal her trouble. 
Her mother had not failed during their 
travels in Germany to represent to 
her Albert’s bad health and his poverty. 
Happily he had recovered his health, 
but he was still poor. I do not know 
what prudent parents will say, but I 
agree with Monsieur de la Ferronays, 


who wrote thus to his wife: “ They 
will be poor, but they will be truly 
happy. I have neither the courage nor 


the wish to oppose them; you will not 
be more cruel than Iam.” Alexan- 
drine was still suffering. She was lying 
sadly on the sofa one evening at twi- 
light, when her sister came to her, and 
told her that her wishes were realized ; 
that she might look upon Albert as 
her future husband. These joyful 
tidings worked her cure—happiness is 
the best medicine. The marriage of 
Monsieur and Madame Albert de la 
Ferronays was preceded by that of 
the Countess d’Alopeus with the Prince 
Paul Lepoukhyn. Many dreary 
months of waiting elapsed, but I will 
not resume the letters at this period— 
one word is sufficient. Lovers are 
always permitted to repeat the same 
things. It was at this time that the 
sad revolt of M. de Lamennais took 
place, and Albert causelessly, but nobly 
anxious, writes thus to his friend: 
“ Let us throw ourselves at the foot of 
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the cross, which is the foundation of 
the church, not to undermine her, but 
to support and defend her; but, above 
all, I pray you do not commit yourself 
to M. de Lamennais. You know the 
happiness which is to be mine in the 
spring; but I will postpone it and fly 
to you if you wish me to do so.” To 
these enthusiastic words his friend re- 
plied: “ There is not a word in your 
letter which does not accord with all I 
have thought and desired. I used 
every effort to induce M. de Lamen- 
nais to do as I have done—to bow to 
the inscrutable dispensations of provi- 
dence; and humbly, and with docility, 
to await the will of heaven.” But we 
must leave the two friends to return 
to the preparations for the marriage, 
which was at last celebrated on the 
17th of April, 1834. In the evening 
a carriage took Albert and Alexan- 
drine to Castellamare. They were 
handsome, talented, good, and happy, 
and they loved. 

Blissful dream ! which as yet knew no 
awakening. If we could judge of life by 
outward appearances, we would be. 
lieve that these bright anticipations 
would last forever. All the family re- 
joined the newly married couple at 
Castellamare. “ A staircase,embower- 
ed by vines and roses, led to the pretty 
house, the ground floor of which, occu- 
pied by Albert and Alexandrine, open- 
ed by large windows into the garden. 
Charles and Emma occupied the first 
floor; my parents, Fernand, my sisters 
and myself the second, and at each 
story these terraces communicated by 
outside staircases. We were always 
in communication by these terraces, 
and were only too glad of an excuse 
to be together, for never was a family 
more perfectly, more happily united.” 
The sister who. painted this little pic- 
ture, which seems bathed in sunlight, 
added to the happiness of all during 
this pleasarft summer, by her marriage ; 
and her younger sister, Eugenie, mel- 
ancholy and enthusiastic, overpowered 
with happiness, exclaimed,“ Oh ! if life 
is so delightful, what must be the joy 
of heaven; death is then better than 
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all!’ From Castellamare they went 
to Sorrento, thence to Rome, then to 
Pisa, where they spent the winter, and 
where they were joined by their faith- 
ful friend, like themselves young, in- 
telligent, and amiable. “ You can imag- 
ine,” wrote Albert to his sister, “ that he 
does not render our life less charming.” 
“ He left us in tears,” writes Alexan- 
drine. This friend was the Count de 
Montalembert. From Pisa M. and 
Madame de la Ferronays embarked for 
Naples in the month of March, and 
thence a month later for Malta, en 
route for the east. This journey was 
full of amusing and. piquant little in- 
cidents. Friendship and affection fol- 
lowed them wherever they went. What 
delight to visit Castellamare, Sorrento, 
Pisa, Naples, Malta, Smyrna, Constan- 
tinople, Odessa, Vienna, Venice, at 
twenty years of age with hearts full 
of love! “The dim light of my 
lamp falling on her dear head—is not 
this worth all the world?” writes Al- 
bert. Alexandrine was filled with en- 
thusiasm on returning to Italy. “O 
dear Italy !” she cries, “ I return to thee 
for the ninetiet& time, and always with 
renewed pleasure.” But alas! this jour- 
ney, made under these happy auspices, 
resembled the course of the inhabitant 
of the seas whom the harpoon of the 
fisherman has wounded, and who 
plunges and escapes in agitation and 
affright, carrying the iron in his side. 
The health of Albert and the religion 
of Alexandrine were the two poisons 
hidden under this smiling exterior. 
Ten days after his marriage, Albert in 
putting his handkerchief to his mouth, 
drew it away covered with blood. At 
Pisa he was better, at Constantinople 
quite well, at Rouen he was at death’s- 
door. At Venice he was again better, 
and the husband and wife went to- 
gether to Lido. 

While the wife was disturbed for 
the health of her husband, he was 
trembling for more important interests. 
From the commencement of their love, 
Albert’s most ardent desire had been 
to see Alexandrine kneel at the same 
altar, and practice the same faith, as 
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himself. This hope seemed sure of 
realization when they married, for God 
was ever with them in their happiest 
hours ; since their marriage a feeling of 
delicacy had kept them silent on the 
great subjects of conversion. Albert 
did not wish that Alexandrine should 
be constrained by her affection for him, 
and she feared for herself the same 
powerful influence. She was not will- 
ing to sacrifice her reason to the 
dictates of her heart, and dreading 
the displeasure of her mother, she 
dreaded still more the censures of con- 
science. She desired to submit to con- 
viction, and to resist the pleadings 
of her love. We recognize here the 
transparent sincerity of a character of 
which Albert said truly, “I never saw 
in her the slightest affectation.” 

Thus .Albert’s health and Alexan- 
drine’s religion agitated them both 
with a constant, silent anxiety, which 
introduces something tragical and sor- 
rowful into their history. Being pre- 


vented by his health from devoting 
himself to the service of his country 


and his church, Albert had concen- 
trated all his desires on the establish- 
ment of truth in the heart dearest to 
him. Nothing could be more touching 
than Alexandrine’s care for Albert’s 
health. The charming Swede, the 
graceful daughter of the North, the 
belle of the Neapolitan fétes, was trans- 
formed into the attentive nurse, hiding 
her fears, and accepting disagreeable 
duties. Shut up in a sick room, closing 
with her delicate fingers the curtains, 
while Albert was asleep, weeping 
while he slept, and smiling when he 
woke. At this cruel moment hope is 
absent; sorrow extends still more and 
more her heavy icy hand over this hither- 
to so happy pair. Albert, at Venice, 
became so ill that they sent for his fam- 
ily. They come, they see him, he is 
dying, but he is consumed with an ir- 
resistible desire to revisit ‘his country. 
They set out in a carriage at short 
journeys. They leave Venice the 
10th of April, and arrive in Paris on 
the 11th of May. On the 26th Albert 
is established 13 Rue de Madame, in 
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a hired room near the Luxembourg. 
He is a little better and much happier, 
for he is in France, surrounded by his 
friends. They are young, they are 
good, they are happy—why then, death, 
sickness, and the crushing sorrow of 
approaching separation? Why al! this 
anguish at once—conversion refused 
to the prayers of Albert—recovery 
refused to the tears of Alexandrine? 
O God! where art thou? Thou art 
absent when they all wait for thee. 
Thou wert the witness of their inno- 
cent love, the author of their union. 
Thou wert with them when they were 
happy, and now they suffer, they cry, 
and thou dost not hear, and yet they 
have had days of perfect happiness 
and a youth without clouds. Thou 
didst create them. Thou hast forsaken 
them. 

Thou permittest that they should be 
afflicted, and when they ery, thou wilt 
not answer. Why didst thou say by 
thy prophet, “ Before they call I will 
answer. As they are yet speaking, 
I will hear.” Thy promises but add 


to their sufferings the pain of disap- 


pointed hope. O God! where art thou ? 
With their hearts wrung by the same 
sorrow, the disciples were walking on 
the road to Emmaus, when meeting 
a stranger they confided to him their 
trouble. “We hoped that it was he 
who would have redeemed Israel, and 
to-day is the third day since these 
things were ‘done.” ‘They did not 
know that God was present, though 
hidden from them in the silence of the 
little chamber, where these poor Jews, 
who represent too well our patience 
so soon exhausted,and our unworthy 
dejection, were sadly, assembled togeth- 
er. Suddenly their hearts awoke and 
they recognized in the breaking of 
bread this ever-present God who 
gives himself to us as the pledge of 
future immortality. The miracle of 
the little cottage of Emmaus is en- 
acted every day, and was visible at 
the death-bed of Albert de La Fer- 
ronays. Already at Venice, during tlfe 
night of the 6th of March, Albert ap- 
peared oppressed in his sleep, and 
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Alexandrine, overwhelmed by the 
agony of the coming separation, 
watched by his bed. “ At hhalf-past 
five,” she writes, “the color left his 
lips, he spoke with effort and desired 
me to send for his confessor. ‘ Has it 
come to this? Has it come to this ?” 
I cried; then I added at the same 
moment, ‘now I am a Catholic.” In 
pronouncing these words, firmness, if 
not happiness, filled my heart.” On the 
14th of March she wrote to her mother 
a truly sublime letter, which I will quote 
at length. “ From love and respect to 
you, my mother, I have not inquired 
into the claims of the Catholic reli- 
gion for fear that I should find it 
true, and [ should be forced to em- 
brace it. But now I am_ possessed 
with an irresistible desire to belong 
to the same faith as my Albert. 
At no price, however, not even to 
soften the death-bed of my husband, 
would I act disloyally toward God. 
Be assured, I shall not act without 
conviction. Dear mother, allow me 
to be instructed, and when you meet 
again your poor widowed daughter, 
ah! you will not repine at her being 
a Catholic. If the Catholic Church 
had no other advantage over ours 
than that she prays for the dead, I 
should prefer her.” On his side Al- 
bert, with his dying hand, traced in his 
journal these words, which were his 
last: “O Lord! I implored thee by day 
and by night, Give her to me, grant 
me this joy if it only lasts for one day. 
Thou heardest me, O God! why should 
I complain. My happiness was com- 
plete, if it was short, and now thou 
hast granted the rest of my prayers, 
and my dear one is about to enter the 
bosom of the church, thus giving me 
the assurance that I shall see her 
again in that happy home where we 
shall both be lost in the beatific vis- 
ion of thy boundless love.” On the 
27th of May, 1836, Madame de Fer- 
ronays knelt before an altar, arranged 
in her husband’s room, on which the 
Abbé Martin de Mourien celebrated 
mass, and made her profession of the 
Catholic faith. On the night of the 
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5th or 7th of June, she received her 
first communion at the same mass 
where Albert received his last. I 
will describe this pathetic scene in the 
words of Alexandrine herself. “ Al 
bert was in bed, he had not been able 
to rise. I knelt beside him, I took his 
hand, it was thus that we commenced 
the mass of Abbé Gerbert. As the mass 
advanced, Albert made me let fall his 
hand, this dear hand that was to me 
so sacred that in the most solemn hour 
of life I felt that I did not offend God 
in retaining it. Albert drew it from 
me, exclaiming, ‘ Go, go, belong only 
to God.’ The Abbé Gerbert addressed 
a few words to me before giving me 
communion, then he gave it to Albert, 
then again I took his beloved hand; 
we expected every moment would be 
his last.” No book could contain, no 
imagination could depict a scene more 
tenderly, more profoundly pathetic. 
At this point we read no more, we 
weep; it is to thee,O God! that the 
soul turns, to thee that the soul as- 
cends, to thee who truly and really 
wert present in his chamber of suffer- 
ing, walking so to speak on the waves 
of death, and saying, “ Fear not, I am 
with thee.” O my Protestant breth- 
ren! it is to you that this page seems 
to be dedicated; it is you who have 
formed the character of this young 
girl; it is to you that she owes the 
habit of living in the presence of God, 
to you she owes the loyalty, the per- 
fect sincerity of her intentions and the 
zeal with which she purifies her con- 
science; at each moment guarding it 
as a stainless mirror which must ever 
reflect the image of God. She follow- 
ed you on the road to Emmaus, where 
Jesus explained to his disciples the 
sacred Scriptures; but like the disci- 
ples she has thrown down the book, 
it could not satisfy her; she has follow- 
ed God to his holy table. By the bed 
of death, on the edge of the yawning 
abyss of irreparable separation, hymns 
and words disappear like useless sounds 
and barren discourses. Famished for 
hope and for consolation, the soul has 
need of stronger food. She must tear 


down the veil, and lay hold of God. 
O my Protestant brethren! read this 
histery of a Christian, who was yours 
until the moment when stretching out 
her despairing hands toward nothing- 
ness, she came to us to be united in 
God with her dying husband. Read 
the sad but striking description of the 
days that follow the first communion. 
It is to you that I would dedicate 
the story of this sublime agony, ac- 
companied so tenderly by the church 
to the last sigh of the passing soul. 

On the 27th of June, after two years 
of married life, at twenty-two years of 
age, Albert returned to God! 

Is not this sad enough? Why 
should we continue after such scenes ? 
What new spectacle can move us? We 
have known the bride, the wife. We are 
going to follow the widow ; to follow ‘her 
from the extremity of human sorrow, 
to consolation, even to joy and love, re- 
formed again in God. The only dif- 
ference between the widow of India 
burned in the ashes of her husband 
and the Christian widow, is that the 
Christian is consumed more slowly. 
She waits for death, instead of seeking 
it; from the first day of bereavement 
an invisible fire, which nothing can 
extinguish, saps the spring of her life. 

The first moments are the most cruel, 
but they are not the hardest to endure ; 
when one can say yesterday, the day 
before yesterday, it is only absence, it 
is not the abyss of an irreparable 
adieu. 


ALEXANDRINE TO PAULINE. 
“Boury, Juty 10, 1836. 


“ Pauline—Pauline! I could have 
written to you on the 29th of June, 
had I not been occupied with other 
things. I repeat, I could have done it. 
God has given me the power to do 
and to endure much far beyond all I 
ever believed possible, for have I not 
seen the eyes of Albert close in death ? 
have I not felt his hand grow cold for 
ever? Eugenie will tell you that God 
has granted me that which I asked of 
him. He died resting in my arms, my 
hand in his. Alone, and very quietly, I 
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closed his dear eyes, deprived of sight, 
and perhaps of feeling. I whispered 
close into his ear the name so beloved, 
Albert! I had nothing more tender 
to say to him than this word which 
expressed everything I felt. I wished 
that the last sound which should fall 
upon his ear should be my voice, grow- 
ing fainter and fainter until it was lost 
in the distance and darkness of that 
gloomy passage, which leads at last 
into the light. Alas! my voice, like 
myself, was obliged to remain on the 
confines, obliged for the first time to be 
separated from him. O Pauline! I 
was strong then, unnaturally strong. 
I was still stronger for three days, 
then I commenced to grow weaker 
and weaker, and each morning I seem- 
ed feebler than the night before.” This 
estimable widow of twenty years, 
always ardent and always perfectly 
natural, expresses a truth even in her 
first sensations. Little by little sorrow 
intensifies, courage fails, despair com- 
mences. The sympathy of friends, 
which had until then a little occupied, 
distracted, and deadened the pain, with- 
out healing it, becomes colder and more 
distant, and the soul is enveloped in 
the icy shades of silence and solitude. 


ALEXANDRINE TO PAULINE, 


*Totell me at my age that all happi~ 
ness is passed, that makes me shudder, 
and yet my only rest will be to feel 
entirely inconsolable, for I should 
loathe myself if I felt fhat I could 
again enjoy the amusements of life, or 
look upon the world otherwise than I 


do now. Albert was to me the light 
which colored everything. With him 
pearls, jewels, pretty rooms, beautiful 
scenery, appeared to me lovely. Now, 
nothing charms me. I have but one 
wish, to know where he is. To see if 
he is happy, if he loves me still; to 
share all things with him now as I 
promised to do on earth before God.” 

Yes,the faithful widow sees nothing, 
she is ever with the absent ; it is not he 
who is dead, it is the world which has 
gone from her, which is shrouded in 
darkness. But in the long weary 
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hours, when she listens to the plain- 
tive murmurings of her own heart, the 
Christian widow hears another voice of 
heavenly music, and angels whisper in 
her ear those gentle words, “ Blessed 
are those who weep, for they shall be 
comforted.” “ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” It is 
not only in heaven that pure hearts see 
God, they see him everywhere on 
earth, in all objects, in all creatures—in 
all events they recognize him, they 
contemplate him. An unexpected 
brightness is introduged little by little 
into this desolate life. The world is 
colored anew ; obscured by sorrow, it is 
transfigured by faith. 

She who is afflicted is not consoled, 
she is accepted, supported ; from this 
day a miracle commences. She whose 
affections have been riven, seeks to 
love again in making friends for him 
whom she has lost, in interesting for 
him the saints whom she invokes, the 
poor whom she assists. Some days 
after the death of Albert, Alexandrine 
sold a beautiful pearl collar, a relic of 
happy days, and she wrote : 

* Pearls ! symbol of tears ! 

Pearls ! tears of the sea, 

Gathered with tearsin the depths of the ocean, 

Worn often with tears inthe midst of the pleasures 
of the world ; 

Resigned to-day with tears in the greatest of human 
sorrows. 

Go, dry tears, by changing into bread.” 

The love of the poor became for 
this young Christian a sublime 
consolation—the love of Jesus Christ 
in the persons of the poor—the 
love of the poor in the thought of 
Albert. To love the unhappy when 
we are unhappy is an exquisite sign 
of perfection in our poor human na- 
ture, but a sign happily very common. 
Is it not much more difficult when we 
suffer to love the happy—not to be im- 
patient of their pleasures, to lend our- 
selves to them, and though our own 
hearts are for ever shut against joy, to 
be able to rejoice with those who re- 
joice? Le Récit d'une Seeur shows us 
the Christian widow in the midst of 
her family, among her young sisters 
and brothers, smiling, amiable, com- 
municating, no doubt, by her presence 
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to the pleasures of the house the tinge 
of melancholy which ever belongs to 
the joys of earth. 

The commencement of the second 
volume of Madame Craven’s history is 
occupied with the tableau of the inte- 
rior of her family, who were united at 
the Chateau of Boury during the years 
1836, ’37, and 738, which followed the 
death of M. Albert de la Ferronays. 
Obliged, by the diplomatic career of 
her husband, to change frequently her 
residence—to go from Naples to Lis- 
bon, to London, to Carlsruhe, to Brus- 
sels—Madame Craven was almost 
always separated from her parents and 
her sisters. To this separation we owe 
the correspondence which serves to- 
day to interest and console us. 

The description of the interior of the 
Chateau de Boury, depicted in these 
letters, resembles a conversation, where 
each speaks in his turn and with his 
own peculiar aecent. But I will pass 
over this family picture to return to 
Madame Albert de la Ferronays, the 
principal character in my story. 

In the month of October, 1837, they 
removed the body of Albert to Boury, 
in order to bury it in a sepulchre, 
where they had arranged two places 
without separation. 

“ Yesterday, alone with Julia, by the 
aid of a little ladder, Alexandrine de- 
scended into the excavation in order 
to touch and to kiss, for the last time, 
the coffin in which is enclosed ail that 
ske loves. In doing this she was on her 
knees in her own tomb. On the stone 
she had engraved: ‘What God hath 
put together, let no man put asunder.’ ” 
In 1838 she rejoined her mother in Ger- 
many, where she spent the second anni- 
versary of the 29th of June. From Ischl 
she wrote to her sister a touching de- 
scription of the death of a young priest, 
who died of consumption eleven months 
after his ordination. From Germany 
Madame de la Ferronays went to 
Lumigny, from theace to Boury ; and 
when the family resolved to pass the 
winter of 1839 in Italy, she returned 
with a sad delight to this beautiful 
country, where she had been so happy. 
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She wished to revisit all the scenes of 
her past happiness—to see again the 
rocks, the trees, the mountains, which 
had been witnesses of her felicity— 
not without tears, but without com- 
plaining ; with the sweet serenity of 
perfect resignation. “ It is here,” she 
said, “that I have been so full of bliss 
that this world and life appeared too 
beautiful.” After the description of the 
second journey to Italy, there follows 
the account of the successive deaths of 
M. de la Ferronays and the young 
dauzhters, Olga and Eugenie. At this 
time, always absolutely sincere, in- 
capable in anything of being carried 
away by feeling, Alexandrine thought 
of entering a convent; she relinquish- 
ed the idea, but resolved to live in 
poverty for the poor. From this day 
she dreams no more, she writes no 
more, she acts. Her love express- 
es itself in joyous accents, in words 
of heavenly sweetness, accompanied by 
austere virtues. It is the miracle and 
the triumph of true piety. What is 
this? demands a disdainful world. Who 
is this devotee, draped in black, “who 
ventures out in the most inclement 
season, laden with bundles? Has she 
paralyzed her heart? Does she love 
noone? Is shea piece of mechanism, 
passing from the dreary garret to the 
dark cellar in the poor neighborhood 
which surrounds her? No; this wid- 
ow is a great lady, bearing one of the 
oldest names of France. She is going 
to visit the dying, to supply them with 
clothes and food, to teach their igno- 
rant children; and on her return she 
takes her pen, and from this heart, 
which you believe cold and frozen, 
flow forth these words: “O my dear 
sister! can I fill you with joy and cour- 
age in writing? Would that it were in 
my power; you do not know how I 
love you, but you will know in eter- 
nity, where we shall enjoy each other's 
love fully and completely.” 

This devotee paid a visit to another 
devotee, an old Russian lady, of whom 
she writes: “I have seen Madame 
Swetchine; this delightful, excellent 
woman told me that we ought not to 
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speak ill of life, for it is full of beauty ; 
and yet this woman, so tender and so 
pious, is overwhelmed with moral and 
physical suffering. She said to me, ‘ I 
love what 7s, because it is true; I am 
contented.’ The longer I live the more 
I wish to have my heart filled with 
love, and only with love.” Of all 
Alexandrine’s former pleasures, the 
sole relaxations she permitted herself 
were music and reading. Part of her 
time she spent in Paris in the hospitals, 
which she entered with the joyous, ani- 
mated air of a young girl who sets out 
for a féte, or a warrior who returns 
from battle. She ended by hiring a 
little room in the Rue de Sévrea in or- 
der to live more plainly. Her sisters, 
in looking into her wardrobe, found 
that it contained nothing. She had 
robbed herself to give to the poor. 
This noble woman had but one cause 
—the cause of God. She became the 


generous servant, almost the soldier of 
the church, interesting herself in the 
cause of freedom, contributing to for- 
eign missions, seconding the educa- 
tional projects of her friend, M. de 


Montalembert; and, from the quiet of 
her little chamber, giving forth her mon- 
ey and her prayers for the service of 
God. Madame Craven, in a letter, 
dated the 31st of July, thus writes: 
“The evening of my departure from 
Boury we went into the cemetery to 
pray. Alexandrine knelt beside Al- 
bert’s tomb, on the spot which, twelve 
years before, had been prepared for 
herself. I was on my knees by Olga. 
The night was warm and beautiful. As 
we strolled slowly home, I turned and 
admired the setting sun, which was 
embellishing, with its many colored 
rays, this sad spot. ‘I love the setting 
sun, Texciaimed. ‘ Since my sorrow,’ 
replied Alexandrine, ‘the setting sun 
makes me sad. It is the precur- 
sor of night. I do not like the 
night. I love the morning and the 
spring—they bring before me the re- 
ality of life that never ends. Night 
represents to me darkness and sin; 
evening the transitory nature of the 
world; but morning and spring ‘give 
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me promise of the resurrection and re- 
newal of all things.’ As we continued 
our walk, Alexandrine said: ‘ Rest 
assured that all that pleases us most 
upon earth is but a shadow; that the 
reality is alone in heaven. What is 
there upon earth so sweet as to love ? 
And I ask you if it is not easy to con- 
ceive that the love of the divine love 
ought to be the perfection of this sweet- 
ness ?—and is not this the love of Jesus 
Christ? I should never have been 
comforted if I had not learnt that this 
love exists for God, and is everlasting.’ 
I replied, ‘ You are very happy so to 
love God.’ She answered me—and her 
words, her expression, her attitude will 
remainever engraved on my memory — 
*O Pauline! should I not love God? 
should I not be transported with joy 
when I think of him? How can you 
imagine there is any merit in this, 
even that of faith, when I think of the 
miracle that he has wrought in my 
soul? I loved, and desired the joy of 
earth—it was given tome. [I lost it, 
and I was overwhelmed with despair. 
Yet, to-day my soul is so transformed 
that all the happiness I have ever 
known pales and grows dim in com- 
parison with the felicity with which 
God has filled my soul.’ Surprised to 
hear her speak thus, I said: ‘If you 
had offered to you a long life to be 
spent with Albert, would you accept 
it? She replied, without hesitation, 
‘I would not take it... This was our 
last conversation, and as I saw her then 
I see her now, with a flower of jessa- 
mine in her hand, her face lighted up 
with heavenly beauty ; and so she will 
ever appear to me until I meet her 
again where there will be no more 
parting.” Alexandrine died some 
months after, on the 9th of February, 
1848. 

If the angels could die, they would 
die as she did. Her last words to 
Albert's mother were : “ Tell Pauline 
it is so sweet to die.” 

On the 14th of November of the 
same year, Madame de la Ferronays 
rejoined her husband, her son, and her 
three daughters. On the tombs of 
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Albert, Alexandriae, Olga, and Eu- 
genie, and of their father and mother, 
one single epitaph is necessary. It 
comprehends their life; it is the epit- 


ome of their faith; it is the conclu- 
sion, the explanation, the design of 
this book: “Love is stronger than 
death.” 





ORIGINAL, 
THE CHURCH AND THE SINNER. 


THE CHURCH, 


PRITHEE, why continue eating, 
Child, the husks of swine ? 
Thou thy soul art only cheating 

With this food of thine. 


THE SINNER, 


Other food hath long been wasted, 
Mother, by my sin ; 

All its empty joys are tasted, 
Sorrows now begin. 


THE CHURCH. 


Hadst thou not a loving Father, 
Child, and happy home ? 

There with him have rested, rather 
Shouldst thou than to roam. 


THE SINNER, 
Yes ; but he his now degraded 
Son would never know ; 
From his memory I have faded, 
Mother, long ago. 


THE CHURCH. 


Child, the Father ne’er forgetteth 
Whom he called his son, 

To him naught but pride now letteth 
Not thy feet to run, 


THE SINNER, 


Worthy for his lowly servant 
Am I not, I know ; 
Yet with love and sorrow fervent 


Will arise, and go ! 
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From The Dublin University Magazine. 


MODERN WRITERS OF SPAIN. 


Tue literary portion of English and 
French people take little interest about 
what philosophers and romance writ- 
ers are doing on the outer borders of 
Europe. Scarcely does an editor of 
a literary journal direct his subscrib- 
ers’ attention to the current literature 
of Russia, Norway, Spain, or Portugal. 
The most universally-read Englishman 
would be puzzled if you asked him 
who is the Dickens cr the Braddon 
of Transylvania, or if anything worth 
reading has lately appeared in the 
Portuguese province of Alentejo. 
Thanks to the talents and the genial 
disposition of Frederica Bremer, and 
the vigorous and original character of 
Emily Carlen’s novels, and the in- 
terest excited for Norse literature by 
William and Mary Howitt, we have 
become familiarized with the popular 
literature of Sweden. Worsae and 
Andersen have made us attend to 
literary sayings and doings among the 
meadows and beechwoods and havns 
of the Danish Isles. The efforts of 
Count Sollogub and one or two other 
enlightened Russians have failed to dis- 
pel our apathy on the subject of native 
Russian literature, and at this mo- 
ment we can recollect among the con- 
tents of our own reviews and maga- 
zines for five or six years back, only 
two notices of the productions of living 
Spanish novelist or romancist. Either 
we (English and French) are too much 
absorbed in our own literature, and 
consequently negligent of that of our 
neighbors, or those neighbors are pro- 
ducing nothing worthy notice, and in 
either case our efforts will scarcely 
turn public attention into a new chan- 
nel. Our intention is merely to advert 
to some literary features in the life of 
the Spain of the present day. We 
shall not find her altogether neglect- 


ful of the claims of her children who 
are at the moment striving to add to 
her literary renown. 


CERVANTES REMEMBERED TOO LATE. 


There is something very saddening 
in those solemnities held in honor of 
departed genius. We see much time 
taken from necessary business, much 
eloquence wasted—often with a side 
glance toward self-glorification, and 
much money thrown away, which, if 
once timely and prudently used, would 
have relieved the anxieties and cheer- 
ed the existence of the ill-favored son 
of genius. 

In the article on Cervantes which 
appeared in the University for Au- 
gust,* allusion was made to his im- 
prisonment and harsh treatment in a 
certain town of La Mancha. It is the 
same whose name, he says, in the 
commencement of Don Quixote, he 
does not choose to, remember. It has 
been ascertained that this village of 
unenviable reputation is Argamasilla; 
and the very house where he resided 
against his will, and dreamily arranged 
the plan of his prose epic, has been 
identified. The Infanta Don Sebas- 
tian has purchased it, with a view to 
its preservation, and a patriotic and 
spirited printer, Don Manuel de Riba- 
deneira, has obtained permission to 
work off two impressions there of the 
Life and Adventures of the ingenious 
Hidalgo, Don Quixote. One is, in 
the Paris idiom, an edition of luxury, 
intended for the libraries and salons 
of the great, the other a carefully ex- 
ecuted but low-priced edition for the 
populace. 

The English cannot be aecused of 


* See CarHotic WorLp for October, 1866, 
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having neglected their own Cervantes 
in his need. He appears to have unit- 
ed to his comprehensive and mighty 
genius, good business habits, consulted 
the tastes of his public while endeavor- 
ing to improve them, watched the be- 
havior of his door-keepers, and though 
probably not a rigid self-denier, made 
his outlay fall far short of his income, 
and enjoyed some years of life in re- 
spectable retirement, So his country- 
men feeling no remorse on his account, 
show their respect for his memory by 
eating and drinking heartily on stated 
occasions, and boring each other with 
stereotyped speeches. When suitable 
days for jubilees or centenaries or 
tercentenaries arrive, they take more 
trouble on themselves. They journey 
to a small town in Warwickshire, and 
celebrate the event in as tiresome a 
fashion as if they were members of the 
* British Association for bettering the 
Universe,” under all the inconven- 
iences of crowded rooms, crowded 
vehicles going and coming, and dear 
hotels. They manage matters of the 
kind in Spain with a difference. 

Some years since a statue was 
erected to Cervantes in front of the 
Congress building, and the historian, 
Antonio Cavanilles, took occasion to 
mention the opinion of the ghost of 
the great Spaniard on the matter in a 
dialogue held between them. 

“During my life they left me in poverty. 
Now they raise statues which are of no man- 
ner of use to me, and they never celebrate a 
mass for the repose of my soul—a thing of 
which I have much need.” 

Whether the Marquis of Molins, 
the same gentleman who superin- 
tended the editions of Don Quixote at 
Argamasilla, took this appeal to heart 
or not, it is certain that since the year 
1862 a solemn high mass and office 
have been celebrated for the above- 
mentioned purpose before the Royal 
Academy of Madrids M. Antoine de 
Latour,* in his Etudes Littéraires sur 

* This gifted and agreeable writer was born at Sainte 
Yrieix (Haute Vienne) in 1818, and educated at the 
college of Dijon. He held professorships at the col- 


lege Bourbon and the college Henri Quatre. Louis 
Philippe confided to him the education of the young 
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lEspagne Moderne, has left an ac- 
count of one of these solemnities, 
some particulars of which are worth 
being presented. 

In 1616 Cervantes was interred in 
the church of the Convent of the 
Trinitarians, where his daughter had 
taken the veil. Some fifteen years 
afterward the community removed 
to the site now occupied by them, and 
the impression is strong that in the re 
moval the remains of the poet were 
brought to their own house, his daugh- 
ter being alive, or but recently dead at 
the time. In the chapel of their con- 
vent the annual solemnity takes place 
on the 16th April. The convent 
stands in the street called after Cer- 
wantes’ contemporary and dramatic 
rival, Lope de Vega. We proceed 
with M. de Latour’s account of what 
he witnessed. 

Our visitor found the chapel hung 
with black cloth trimmed with gold 
fringe. In the centre was a catafalque 
on which rested the habit of St. Francis 
borne by Cervantes during the last 
three years of his life, a sword, prison- 


. fetters, a crown of laurel, and a copy 


of the first edition of Don Quixote. 
At each corner of the catafalque stood 
a disabled soldier, and at each side, 
and extending the whole length of the 
chapel, ran two lines of seats for the 
seri of the various academies. 

At the lower end of the chapel, on 
seats connecting the extremities of the 
long rows mentioned, sat the Alcaid, 
the rector of the University, and the 
curé of Alcala de Henares, Cervantes’ 
birthplace, where the record of his 
baptism was discovered some time 
since. 

Among the remarkable personages 
met to celebrate the occasion, M. de 
Latour noticed the Marquis de Mo- 
lins, its institutor; M. Hartzembuch, 
a dramatic poet, an idolizer of Cer-. 


Due de Montpensier, and in 1848 he shared the exile 
of the house of Orleans. He made bis literary début 
in poetry, his other productions being an Essay on the 
History of France in the Nineteenth Century, an Ac- 
count of the Duc de Montpensier’s Journey to the 
East, and essays on Luther, Racan, Vertot, Malherbe, 
&c. He has resided for a considerable time in Spain, 
and written four or five works on Spanish subjects, 
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vantes, and the zealous superintendent 
of the two Argamasilla editions of the 
Don; Ventura de la Vega, the Mar- 
quis de Santa Cruz, whose ancestor 
fought at Lepanto, and Antonio Cav- 
anilles, the eminent historian before 
mentioned, Seated behind the acade- 
micians were the most illustrious la- 
dies of Spain, all appropriately attired 
in mourning dress. 

The Archbishop of Seville celebrat- 
ed high mass, the different parts of 
which were accompanied with music 
as old as the days of Cervantes him- 
self. The distinguished composer, 
Don Francisco Asenjo Barbieri, had 
sought these pieces out with much 
trouble, some of them having for a 
long time been only heard in the Sis- 
tine chapel at Rome. We subjoin the 
openings of some of these, with the au- 
thors and dates. 

Regem cui omnia vivunt (the king 
by whom all things live) was compos- 
ed by Don Melchior Robledo, chapel 
master in Saragossa in 1569, the same 
year when Cervantes’ little collection 
of elegiac poems on Queen Isabel ap- 
peared, 

Domine in furore tuo (Lord (rebuke) 
me not in thy fury) was the composi- 
tion of Don Andres Lorente, organist 
in Aleala de Henares, Cervantes’ 
birthplace. He himself probably 
heard it sung there in his youth. 

Versa est in luctum cithara mea 
(my harp has changed to sorrow) was 
composed for the funeral of Philip 
II. by Don Alfonso Lobo. 

Tabera me (deliver me), the com- 
position of Don Matias Romero, 
Chapel Master to Philip IIL. dates 
from about the death of Cervantes. 

Don ]¥rancisco de Paula Benavides, 
the young bishop of Siguenza, 
preached the sermon. Taking his 
text from St. Paul, “ Being dead he 
still speaketh through faith,” he 
proceeded with the panegyric of the 
great-souled poet and soldier, and of 
all the illustrious dead who have 
honoured Spain by their writings. 
He did not neglect to interest the 
nuns, who were listening with all 
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their might behind their lattices. 
Their order had been instrumental in 
restoring the brave Saavedra to his 
country, and to their exertions Spain 
and the world were in part indebted 
for the Don Quixote and the Exem- 
plary Novels. They possessed the 
remains of the poet in their house, 
and thus bound to his memory they 
must not omit the care of his salva- 
tion in their prayers. The delivery 
of the discourse, according to M. 
Latour, was marked with a noble 
simplicity, and a manner combining 
sweetness with vigour. 

Next morning he returned to the 
convent, hoping to be gratified with 
the sight of Cervantes’ tomb. Alas! 
he learned that when the remains 
were transferred from the old house, 
sufficient attention was not’ paid to 
keep them apart from those of others 
who were removed along with them. 
So, though it is morally certain that 
the present convent of the Trini- 
tarians guards all that remains of the 
body, once so full of life and active 
energy, they are now undistinguish- 
.able from the relics of the nameless 
individuals who had reesived inter- 
ment in the same building. 


THE MODERN NOVEL: DONNA CECELIA 
DE FABER. 

We are not to imagine Spain in- 
sensible to the merits of her living 
gifted sons and daughters, and ever 
employed in shedding tears over the 
tombs of her Cervantes, her Lope de 
Vega, or her Mendoza. No. She 
possesses living writers whose names 
are not only known from Andalucia 
to Biscay, but are even spoken of in 
Paris salons. The most distinguished 
among these is the lady who chooses 
to style herself Fernan (aballero, 
her real name being Cetilia de 
Faber, her birthplace Alorges in 
Switzerland, and -her father, M, Bohl 
de Faber, a Hamburgh merchant, and 
consul for that city at Cadiz. 

She has been married more than 
once, and thus enabled to combine 
experience with natural ability in 
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her pictures of life and manners. 
Through the favor of the queen she 
holds apartments in the Alcazar of 
Seville, and the splendid old Moorish 
city could not possess a writer better 
qualified to paint the manners of the 
little-doing, much-enjoying people of 
that southern paradise, Andalucia, 
and the delights of the happy climate, 
where life is not only supportable, but 
enjoyable at very small expense. 
Besides happily seizing and vividly 
sketching what takes place among 
the aristocracy of Seville in their 
Patios* and Tertulias (reunions in 
their salons), this. authoress has made 
herself thoroughly acquainted with 
the circumstances and _ characters 
and peculiar customs of the country 
laborers and shepherds. Melo- 
dramatic situations abound in some 
of them, and perhaps these are more 
relished by her Spanish readers than 
others whose chief merit consists in 
truthful and picturesque tableaux of 
the order of things among which they 
are placed, and which consequently 
possesses no novelty for them. We 
can readily conceive how French and 
English students of her novels and 
romances would prefer this latter 
class for their entertainment. Who 
would not rather listen to a couple of 


Andalucian peasants discussing the’ 


clime and people of Britain than 
to some terrible, exciting, though un- 
dignified, domestic tragedy? (A. is 
dissuading 2. from making the voy- 
age to Britain.) 


“ 4. The earth is there covered with so 
deep a crust of snow that people are buried 
in it. 

“ B. Most Blessed Mary! But they are 
quiet folk, and do not carry stilettoes. 

“A, They have no olives, no gaspacho,+ 
and must put up with black bread, potatoes, 
and milk. 

“ B. Much good may it do them. 

“A The worst is, there are neither monks 
nor nuns there; the churches are few, and 


* The Patios are the interior flagged courts sur- 
rounded by colonnades from the roofs of which lamps 
are suspended, In the centre of the court is a foun- 
tain surrounded by shrubsin fruit or flower. Seated 
on sofas in the corridor,or on carpets near the foun- 
tain, the princely owners enjoy an elysium during hot 
weather. 

+ Soup made up of olive oil, vinegar, spices, etc. 
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the walls of them as bare as if they were hos- 
pitals; no private chapels, no altars, no cru- 
cifixion. 

“ B. Oh, my sun, my white bread, my 
church, my Maria Santissima, my delightful 
land, my Dios Sacramentado! How could I 
think to change you for that land of snow, of 
black bread, of bare-walled churches, of her- 
etics? Horrible!” 


Fernan Caballero enters with warm- 
hearted sympathy into the pleasures 
and troubles of her country people. 
Few could read without interest her 
sketch of the peasants returning at 
evening from their work. We fancy 
Sancho Panza and a neighbor coming 
home to meet the greeting of Tereza 
and his children, himself mounted on 
Dapple, while the little foal frolies 
about, unconscious of its own future 
life of labor. Sancho carries a bas- 
ket of fruit and vegetables covered 
with the sappy maize stalks, which 
will furnish a delightful supper to 
the patient burra. Sancho’s neigh- 
bor is riding beside him, and you 
will hear in a quarter of an hour of 
their conversation more proverbs than 
John Smith and Tom Brown would 
quote in seven years. The burras 
quicken their pace as they approach 
the village, for the children of both 
men are running to meet them, while 
their wives are looking out for them 
from the , porches of their . doors. 
Sancho dismounts and sets his younger 
child on Dapple, while his elder 
frolics about her and makes free with 
her ears. Sancho’s neighbor gets 
his youngest into his lap, while one of 
the elder boys takes the halter and 
the other gambols about with the 
trusty house dog, asses and dog being 
much better treated than if their lot 
lay in Berkshire or Donegal. 

With their innumerable rhymed 
proverbs, their chatty propensities, 
their happy clime, fine country, facil- 
ity of procuring a> livelihood, few 
wants, and lively and happy temper- 
aments, the Andalucian peasants afford 
suitable subjects to Fernan Caballero’s 
pencil. ‘They see in the many natural 
advantages they possess, the goodness 
of God and the favors of the saints ; 
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and their pious legends, in connection 
with every object round them, are in- 
numerable. .* Toads and serpents are 
useful in absorbing the poisonous ex- 
halations of, the earth ; the serpent at- 
tempted to bite the Holy Infant on the 
journey into Egypt,so Saint Joseph 
appointed him to creep on his belly 
thenceforth. Some trees have the 
privilege of permanent foliage because 
they sheltered the Hoty Famiry oa 
the same journey. The Blessed Vir- 
gin hung the clothes of the Infant 
Jesus on a rosemary bush to dry, so 
its sweetest perfume and brightest 
blossoms are reserved for Friday. 
The swallow plucked some of the 
thorns out of the Saviour’s crown, 
therefore he is a favorite bird with 
all Christians, while the owl is ob- 
liged to keep his eyes shut and whim- 
per out, ‘ cruz, cruz,’ because he irrev- 
erently stared at our suffering Lord 
on the cross. The hedgehog should 
be well treated. because he presented 
to the Blessed Virgin some sweet ap- 
ples on the tips of his prickles, while 
the earwig is deservedly hated for 
boring his way into, and effectually 
spoiling the nicest of them.” Most 
of these poetically devout fancies are 
or were familiar with the Roman Cath- 
olie peasantry of Ireland, and probably 
amongst the populace of most conti- 
nental countries. 

Perhaps the most powerful of our 
authoress’s stories is La Gaviota (the 
sea-gull), giving the career of a selfish, 
ill-disposed country girl, gifted with 
some beauty and a fine voice. She 
obtains a gentle German doctor for 
husband, is patronized by a duke, 
trained for the office of a prima donna, 
becomes fascinated by a bull fighter, 
proves false to her estimable husband, 
and ends badly of course. Devout 
and moral as the authoress undoubt- 
edly is, she does not avoid strong and 
exciting situations no more than Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe or Mrs. Oli- 
phant. Such is the scene where the 
betrayed husband sees her seated be- 
side the bullfighter among his un- 
' edifying associates, and that other of 
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the death of her paramour by a 
furious animal in the arena before 
her eyes, and these are matched by 
passages in the Alvareda Family.* 
This story, which is entirely occupied 
with country folk, and incidents of the 
war in Buonaparte’s time, and scenes 
of brigandage, is next to La Gaviota 
in power. The match-making scene 
between the garrulous and saving 
Pedro and his relative that is to be, 
the Zia Maria, fully as provident as 
himself, might have happened in a 
country farmhouse in Wexford or 
Carlow, and would have been de- 
scribed by Banim or Griffin or Carle- 
ton, nearly in the same terms. 

The Andalusians are as partial to 
bantering each other as the natives of 
Kilcullen or Bantry, but all is taken 
in good humor. 

In reading the country business in 
this and others of our authoress’s tales 


we have been forcibly reminded of 


corresponding pictures so truthfully 
painted in Adam Bede. We could 
searcely fancy such a piece of extrava- 
gance as the following to be uttered by 
a Spanish lady, till assured of the fact 
by Fernan Caballero. Casta wishes 
to induce her elderly lover, Don Judas 
Taddeo Barbo, to cease his persecu- 
tions. He does not read, and enter- 
tains feelings of repugnance to literary 
ladies in general; so she takes him 
into her confidence. 


“* Yes, yes, Iam a poet, but do not men- 
tion it, [ beg. Some of my works are print- 
ed, but I have put the names of my friends 
to them. Martinez de la Rosa’s poems are 
mine, not his. I have also tried my hand on 
theatrical pieces. The Consolations of a 
Prisoner, attributed to the Duke de Rivas, is 
my composition.’ 

““*Who would have suspected a lady, so 
young, so beautiful, so womanly, so attrac- 
tive? Why, a writing woman ought to be 
old, ugly, and slovenly—a man-woman !’ 

“* All prejudices, Don Judas. Have you 
read my Tell ?” 

“*Miguei Tell, the Treasurer ? 
never read; it injures my sight.’ 

“Well I must read an extract from my 
great historical work on William Tell, not 


No. I 


* A translation of this story was given in Tne 
Cartuoric Wortp of last year, as Perico the Sad; 
or, The Alvareda Family. 
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Miguel the Treasurer.’ (Here poor Don Judas 


began to meditate an escape, the very thing. 


the lady wished.) 

“¢ William Tell, my hero, was a native of 
Scotland who refused to bow down to the 
beaver hat of the English General, Malbrun, 
set up on a high pole. Out of this circum- 
stance arose the thirty years’ war, at the end 
of which Tell was proclaimed King of England 
under the title of William the Conqueror. He 
brought disgrace on his royal name by caus- 
ing his wife, the beautiful Anne Boleyn, to be 
beheaded. Struck with remorse he sent his 
son Richard Lion-heart on a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. On his return he was im- 
prisoned for his great admiration of Luther, 
Calvin, Voltaire, and Rousseau, members of 
the Revolutionary Directory which put the 
pious King Louis XIV. to death. About that 
time Don Pedro the Cruel established the in- 
quisition in Spain to prevent such proceedings 
in his kingdom, and thus he obtained his sur- 
name !’” 

Poor Don Judas was terrified by 
the erudition of the cunning lady, who 
thus got rid of him. 

The collected works of this lady 
have been printed at the expense of 
the queen. It is only seventeen or 
eighteen years since she began to write, 
and, if we can trust the accuracy of 
foreign biographers, she is now in her 
seventieth year. ‘Two volumes of se- 
lections from her works entitled The 
Castle and Cottage in Spain, have ap- 
peared in an English dress. 


RUSTIC TALES: DON ANTONIO DE TRUEBA. 


The writer next to be noticed, by 
birth a Biscayan peasant, is now or 
was lately a sub-editor of a newspaper. 
Don Antonio de Trueba y la Quintana 
was born 24th December, 1821. In 
the preface to one of his works he pre- 
sents this picture of his birthplace and 
his early life. 


“On the slope of one of the mountains of 
Biscay stand four white houses nearly hidden 
in a wood of walnut and chestnut trees, and 
which cannot be seen at any distance till 
winter ha$ deprived the trees of their foliage. 
There I passed the first fifteen years of my 
life. 

“In the valley is a church whose spire 
pierces the surrounding canopy of foliage, and 
is seen above the chestnut and ash trees. In 
this church they celebrate two masses, one at 
the rising of the sun, the other two hours af- 
terward, 


“We, the young boys of the hamlet rose 
every Sunday with the song of the birds, and 
went down to the early mass, singing and 
jumping over the bushes, The elders of the 
families attended the later devotions. While 
the fathers and grandfathers were so occu- 
pied, I took my seat under a cherry tree op- 
posite the door, and had a full view of the 
entire vale till it approached the shore. I 
was soon joined by four or five young girls 
with cheeks as blooming as the cherries 
which hung over our heads, or the red rib- 
bons which bound the long braids of their 
hair. They would request me to make some 
verses for them to sing in the evening to the 
accompaniment of the basque tambourine, 
when the young would be dancing, and the 
aged looking on in sympathy with their en- 
joyment.” 


Don Antonio was already a poet, 
though his material sources of informa- 
tion and inspiration were very easily 
counted. His library consisted of the 
Fueros (Customs) of Biscay, Sama- 
nego’s Fables, Don Quixote, a book 
of ballads, and two or three vol- 
umes of the Lives of the Saints. At 
fifteen years of age (1836), the Carlist 
cause gathering the youth of Biscay to 
its side, Antonio’s parents not being 
enthusiastie partisans of that party, 
sent their son to a distant relative in 
Madrid, who could do nothing better 
for the future poet and novelist than 
employ him in his hardware shop to 
take down door-hinges, pokers, and 
frying-pans for his customers. 

For ten tedious years did our poet 
in embryo do the duty of a shopman 
by day, treat himself to a book when 
he could, and spend in study great part 
of the time that should be given to 
sleep. Bad business or failure obliged 
him at the end of the time mentioned 
to look out for other occupation, and 
since that time he has been connected 
with journalism, the evenings still be- 
ing devoted to poetry and romance. 

The ordinary vehicle in which the 
nameless poets of Spain utter their 
thoughts to the people is the quatrain, 
in which the second and fourth lines 
rhyme after a fashion, the accented 
vowels corresponding without excep: 
tion, the consonants when it pleases 
Apollo. This is what they call the — 
Romance, and in which has 
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32 
endeavored to improve the taste of the 
people by a genuine poetic feeling, 
and perfection in the structure of the 
verse. 

But our Biscayan thought a poet’s 
life incomplete without the sympathy 
which only a loving and intelligent 
wife can afford. So he incurred the 
expense of a household, as well as gave 
support to his aged parents. Along 
with laboring at the public press and 
writing and publishing Los Canta- 
res, he found time to compose his 
Rose-colored Tales, all concerned with 
the ordinary life of the country in 
which his boyhood was passed, and all 
seen through that softly cblored magic 
medium through which mature age 
loves to look back to the period of 
careless hopeful youth. These stories 
are called The Resurrection of the 
Soul, The Stepmother, From our 
Country to Heaven, The Judas of 
the House, and Juan Palamo. All 
end happily, all are imbued with the 
purest morality, and breathe an atmos- 
phere in which live the best feelings 
of our nature. 

While writing the dedication of 
them to his wife, he was enlivened by 
the anticipation of a visit they would 
shortly make to his natal village. 

“While I write this, the most cherished 
wish of my life is about to be gratified. Be- 
fore the July sun withers up the flowers, the 
breezes and the flowers of my native hills 
shall cool our foreheads, and perfume our 
hair. The venerable man who honors him- 
self and thee in calling thee his daughter, is 
now going from house to house in the village, 
and telling the companions of my boyhood, 
while tears of joy find their way down his 
cheek, ‘My children are coming; my son is 
about revisiting his native valleys as lovingly 
as he bade them adieu twenty years ago.’ 

“And our father and our brothers are 
thinking on us every moment, and doing all 
in their humble means to beautify and cheer 
the apartments destined for us. Every time 
they come to the windows, they expect to 
see my form on the hillock where they caught 
the last sight of me seventeen years ago.” 

Alas! what disappointments wait 
on such pleasant anticipations! Pay- 
ing a tardy visit to the scenes so lov- 
inglyand pleasurably remembered, the 
eee: lad man finds dear old 
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houses levelled ; new, raw ones reared 
on their site ; old paths and ways de- 
serted, and new roads laid down; new 
and uninteresting topics filling up con- 
versation, the once fresh and fair ro- 
mantic boys -and girls now common- 
place husbands and wives, except such 
as have ‘been removed by death or 
change of residence. His former com- 
rades, youths and maids once buoyant 
with bright hopes, are now gray-haired 
and wrinkled, or distressed, or depart- 
ed, and of the revered and loved old 
people of long ago not one has been 
left to bid him welcome. There are 
now no ties to detain him in his long 
regretted native place; he hastens 
back to his ordinary colorless occupa- 
tion and cares, rendered agreeable or 
tolerable by habit, and wishes he had 
not gone on that sorrowful journey. 

In the greater part of these tales 
figures the Indian, that is, one who has 
spent some time in Mexico or the 
West Indies, and returns to cheer or 
disturb the former companions of his 
early life. The narratives are made 
up of simple village annals, loves and 
jealousies, injustices and their punish- 
ments, generous deeds and their re- 
compenses, constancy sharply tried and 
victorious, unions at the threshing 
floors, Sunday morning devotions, Sun- 
day evening recreations, troubles of 
good housewives with their play-lov- 
ing little boys, and all the worries and 
comforts and joys and griefs that at- 
tend on the lives of those whose lot is 
to cultivate the earth, the curé always 
filling the office of the good fairy in 
household tales. 


SATIRE: DON JOSE GONZALEZ DE TEJADA. 


Don José Gonzalez de Tejada may 
be taken as the representative man 
of the living Spanish satirists. Few 
looking on the steady, easy-going, fat, 
and florid young man with good-nature 
playing about the corners of his mouth, 
would suspect the keen spirit of satire 
which inspires his verses. Making 
use of the romance form before ex- 
plained, he celebrated in the public 
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papers the late triumphs of his country 
over the Moors, and these verses were 
in every one’s mouth. In his satires 
he never condescends to personalities. 
He lashes selfishness, rage for wealth, 
worldliness, lack of patriotism, ete. 
He calls his collection “ Anacreontic 
Poems of the latest Fashion,” but they 
have nothing of the genuine Anacre- 
onties but the form. The classic stu- 
dent, or even the reader of Moore’s 
translation, recollects the bibulous old 
poet’s direction to the painter about 
his mistress’s portrait. Here is the 
Spanish equivalent : 


“ Figure to me, O photographer of my soul ! 
the beauty who holds me in thrall. 

“As to countenance, let her be dark or 
fair, to me it’s all the same. 

** But let sparkling diamonds give lustre to 
her tresses, and two golden lamps hang from 
her ears, 

“Let her neck be dark, or possess the 
whiteness of alabaster, but for decency’s sake 
cover it with pearls or sapphires. 

“Let her graceful form be shrouded with 
rich valuable stuffs. A rich binding always 
enhances the value of books. 

“While she rolls along in her ealéche my 
attention is occupied with her rich liveries 
and the cost of the equipage. 

“‘ Happy he who, prancing along by the car- 
riage, or seated by her side, cigar in mouth, 
can exclaim, ‘All that surrounds me is 
mine!’ 

“ Paint her for me in ball costume, at the 
mass, or the retiro, ever richly dressed, ever 
surrounded by opulent charms. 

“* But alas! her greatest charms you cannot 
see to portray—her father’s crowns! On 
these is my heart fixed.” 


Don José is somewhat old fashion- 
ed in his notions. He does not attrib- 
ute all the qualities of an overruling 
Providence to the mere progress of 
science and the additions to our cor- 
poral conveniences, Here is his vision 
of the origin of printing : 


* Turning the earth into a sponge with his 
tears, man presented himself all dreeping at 
the throne of Jupiter. 

“And cried, ‘Good evening, O powerful 
god, maker of stars, of worlds, and of domes- 
tic fowl! 

“Thou createdst us one day from nothing 
mixed with a little mud; thou hast bestowed 
on us genius enveloped in a soft covering of 
flesh. 

“*The world is a cage, and each of us a 
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parrot climbing and balancing himself over 
his neighbor’s head. 


“«Thou hast bestowed us ears which to 
the deaf are a mere ornament, and a tongue, 
best gift of all. 

“* Placed between the teeth she gives 
them to understand that unless she lies, they 
can have nothing to chew. 

«‘*« But alas! in our time she is incapable to 
express all that the fruitful brain conceives 
and brings forth. 

“ « Lengthen it then the third of a perch, or 
give it for aid an additional organ. 

“* Juppy made a grimace, and the affright- 
ed hills sunk, and the poles trembled. 

“*Well,’ said the deity, always prodigal 
of gifts, ‘ I shall convert into tongues sundry 
vile things of this lower world, 

“<Of old shirts, of disgusting rags, I shall 
make gay clothes for the press, flesh and 
blood for the daily paper. 

“<«TIn the feathered garb of the goose are 
cannons sufficient to win treasures. 

“« Let your arms cease to brandish the war- 
like steel, and turn inert and fat bodies of 
men into sieves. 

“«Tron fashioned into slender tongues 
which sing along the paper, shall there en- 
grave the conceptions of genius, 

“¢ And in order that you may attain the 
steepest summits, I shall furnish your heads 
with pride and envy in abundance. 

““¢ Advance, throw shame behind, flatter 
the proud, copy, deride, calumniate, and be 
sure to burn incense in your own honor. 

“*T have spoken.’ And he added, rubbing 
his chin, ‘ Henceforth you are a man; hith- 
erto you were but an ape.’” 

HISTORY : DON ANTONIO CAVANILLES. 

Don Antonio Cavanilles, an advo- 
cate and member of the Academy, has 
distinguished himself by his yet un- 
finished history of Spain, an interest- 
ing narrative, evincing the most patient 
research, and attractive from the ad- 
juncts of customs and phases of the 
different eras, and personal traits of 
the historical personages. Don Mo- 
desto Lafuente is engaged on another 
history of the same country. Don 
Antonio belongs to the school of Livy 
and Herodotus, Don Modesto writes 
in the spirit and with the pen of a 
Manchester radical. 


THE DRAMA: DON ADELARDO LOPEZ 


AYALA. 

Zealous as the first historian for the 
preservation of the heroic and unsel- 
fish character of the genuine Hidalgo, 
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Don Adelardo Lopez de Ayala writes Want of space prevents any nofice 
his drama of “So Much per Cent,” in of the feuztl/eton and the drama of 
which he excites unmeasured contempt Spain at the present day, and other 
for the greed of gold, and the rage of _ literary topics interesting the Spanish 
speculation, whose visit to the old soil capital. An instance of the interest 
of chivalry the author deprecates with taken in sound fictional literature in 
all his might. high quarters is furnished by the pub- 
Don Gaspar Bono Serrano, a_ lication of the complete collected nov- 
brave and devout military chaplain, els of Fernan Caballero, and of An- 
once attending the wounded in Don tonio Trueba at the expense of the 
Carlos’s camp, and an Arragonese by Queen. Meanwhile Fernan, or rather 
birth, has given the lie to the public Dofia Cecilia, (n’e) de Faber, dwells 
impression that no poet is born outside in the Royal Alcazar of Seville in 
of Castile and Andalucia. apartments granted by her queen, em- 
While it must be owned with regret ploys herself writing an educational 
that pestilent French novels have work for the junior portion of the roy- 
found their way in abundance across al family, and enjoys an extensive 
the Pyrenees, the native literature of view from her windows over the old 
Spain, with scarce an exception, main- Moorish buildings, the Guadalquiver, 
tains its ancient prestige for Christian and the charming Andalugian land- 
morality. Long may the word con- scape through which it winds. 
tinue to be said! 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. tleman was not exactly well pleased 

to find on his arrival that the ladies 

Wirn a woman’s tact, Adelaide set were already preparing for departure. 
to work to provide some powerful at- He had intended to win a bride during 
traction for her father; and luckily his visit, thinking that even if Hester 
the proposed formation of a scientific proved obdurate, he might have a 
society brought many men of his own chance with the fair young widow. 
way of thinking to town just then: and But the carriage was already at the 
among them Mr. Spence, and a lord door. “I shall send the carriage back, 
or twe of “promotion of knowledge” ce- father, in a day or two,” said Adelaide. 
lebrity. Having managed thoroughly “Ido not care to have my horses at a 
to interest her father in this society, livery stable; Hester and I are going 
Adelaide told him that sea-air would to rusticate, ride donkeys, climb hills, 
benefit Hester’s health, that she intend- and throw pebbles into the sea: we 
ed to go-with her for a few weeks to take only Norah with us, and you will 
try it, that meantime Mr. Spence have to see that the carriage horses 
would keep him company in the are duly exercised every day.” She 
house, which Lucy Fairfield would waved her hand in adieu, giving no 
take charge of. To this Mr. Godfrey, time for reply. The gentlemen could 
though somewhat taken by surprise, as- only bow their assent. Mr. Godirey 
sentec|: he had already, at Adelaide’s was too well acquainted with Adelaide’s 
request, invited Mr. Spence to spend imperious temperament to think of dis- 
a few weeks with hint; but that gen- puting her commands; he had long 
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learned to respect even her eccen- 
tricities. Was she not a duchess ? 

The journey went on well enough 
the first day, but on the second, Ade- 
laide surprised her retinue by sending 
them back with the carriage, telling 
them she would proceed onward with 
a hired vehicle. The coachman and 
footman lovked as if they would like 
to remonstrate, but it had been proved 
to be somewhat dangerous to argue 
with this very positive lady, accus- 
tomed to obey no will except her own. 
They submitted in silence, therefore, 
though much against their inclination. 
“ Now,” said Adelaide, when they had 
departed, “ we can enjoy the luxury 
of being ourselves, unencumbered by 
state and trappings. Hester, do you 
think you ean teach Norah to call me 
plain ‘ ma’am, for a little while, till we 
return home? I am again Adelaide 
Godfrey, that name will tell nothing 
and will enable us to act as we like, 
unobserved by any.” 

It was not found difficult to initiate 
Norah into the idea that the great 
duchess wanted to lay aside her dig- 
nity for a while, for the truth was 
Norah’s difficulty had ever been to 
vet herself to say “ your grace,” on re- 
quisite occasions. These prelimina- 
ries settled, the ladies proceeded on 
their journey, took ready furnished 
lodgings in H- , and prepared to 
lead the quiet life of the middle classes 
of society when out on a “ bathing for 
health” excursion, 

The location of the Catholic chapel 
was soon examined, the priest’s house 
communicating with it. In neat straw 
bonnets trimmed witia white, and plain 
muslin dresses, Adelaide and Hester 
assisted at the daily mass. In the 
priest they recognized at once the Abbé 
Martigni, and in the noble-featured 
youth who knelt by his side Adelaide 
traced the likeness, now first be- 
coming dear to her, of her late hus- 
band. A day or two elapsed ere she 
could summon courage to call at the 
house. At length the moment arrived 
for the looked-for visit; the sisters 
had, however, scarcely gained entrance 
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to the outer court, when their atten- 
tion was attracted by loud sobs from 
a little boy and girl, who stood weep- 
ing as if their hearts would break. The 
abbe was speaking to the woman with 
whom they came; he then turned to 
the children, and patting them on the 
heads, said tenderly: “I will come di- 
rectly, my poor children.” He turned 
hastily away without perceiving his vis- 
itors. Adelaide took the boy’s hand 
kindly. “What is the matter ?” she ask- 
ed. The boy could not speak for weep- 
ing, but the woman answered: * His 
mother, my lady, poor Biddy, shure, she 
has fallen from her seat, on to the stone 
pavement, while she was claning the 
windows of a large house in Queen 
street, and they say she must die.” 
Adelaide whispered, “take me to 
your mother;” the boy looked at-the 
woman; “aye,” said she, “do you and 
Sissy go home with the ladies, I will 
wait to show his reverence the way.” 
Led by Adelaide and Hester, the girl 
and boy threaded back the way to their 
wretched home, and entered it some 
time before the priest arrived. In 
one of those dreary places of large 
cities called a“ blind alley”’—where the 
houses nearly meet in the upper stories, 
and where the sunshine of heaven is 
excluded; surrounded by bad smells, 
and the very atmosphere of which 
makes us shrink and shudder as we 
enter the damp and dirty houses, 
the inhabitants of which are for the 
most part very dirty also—here in a 
cellar, darker even than its neighbors, 
lay a poor widow with four children 
weeping around her. The woman 
was barely sensible; her brain and 
spine were injured; the doctor had 
said she could not live till night ; two 
women, neighbors, were with her try- 
ing “to get sense out of her,” as they 
said, It was the first time the sisters 
had ever witnessed such a scene. The 
very walls were covered with dirt; the 
floor was partly brick, and where these 
were broken away, the foot slipped into 
holes of the bare earth; the windows 
were so covered with dust and cobwebs 
it was difficult to find out what they 
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were made of. On a low pallet. on 
a dirty straw-bed, with no blankets, 
no sheets, naught save one dirty cov- 
erlet, lay a figure with long, dark, lank 
hair, almost covering her face and per- 
son, Adelaide approached, but the 
woman heeded her not; her large 
dark eyes were set: she moaned from 
time to time, but spoke not. “ Where 
do you feel pain?” kindly inquired 
the lady. “Oh! bless you, my lady, 
she cannot spake,” said one of the 
women. “The Lord be praised, here 
comes his reverence,” said the other. 
“May the sweet Jesus lend her her 
senses a few minutes, to let her spake 
to the priest!” The abbé entered; he 
looked very grave; he sat down on 
the bed (there was no other seat in 
the room) to examine the pulse and 
breathing of the patient, He spoke 
to her. She answered not. “Try 
to rouse her,” he said to the women, 
They called to her: “ Biddy, dear, 
shure here’s his reverence. Biddy,won’t 
you spake to the priest?” She con- 
tinued unconscious, “Have you a 
smelling-bottle ?” he said to Adelaide. 
“ We must bring her to consciousness, 
I wish I had some eau-de Cologne.” 
“I will fetch you some,” said Ade- 
laide, 

The sisters went out and purchased 
the eau-de- Cologne, also bread and re- 
treshments for the children ; and then 
in that damp, unwholesome den, the 
duchess watched long hours by the side 
of the unfortunate woman. She was 
unattended too, for Hester had grown 
faint, and Adelaide had insisted on her 
going home, and the abbé had left for 
a while. At length consciousness re- 
turned, and the poor mother opened 
her eyes again. The priest was im- 
mediately sent for, as he had desired 
to be, and the first words she whispered 
betrayed a consciousness of his pres- 
ence, for they were: “ Bring me my 
God! O my sweet Jesus, come!” 
The room was cleared for a few mo- 
ments. Biddy had been a faithful 


member of the church—she was a 


monthly communicant, and the last 
sacraments brought unspeakable con- 


solation to her. She had remained 
silent and in prayer for some time. A 
change came over her, and she motioned 
the father to come near to her. “I 
am dying, father, and but for one 
thought it were sweet to die. My 
children—oh! my children! I have 
struggled—father, you know I have 
struggled to keep them in the true 
faith, to make them love Jesus and 
Mary ; and now, must they go to the 
scoffers? must they hear their faith 
laughed at? O my God! O my 
Jesus! have pity on my children! 
Mary, my mother, send a mother to 
my children. Let me come to thee in 
love and not in fear. O mother of 
God, pity my children !” Agony caused 
the drops to stand on the poor woman’s 
brow ; tears streamed down her cheeks ; 
her hands were clasped convulsively 
together; it was as though the soul 
were anxious to depart, but delayed in 
order to plead with heaven in favor 
of the dear little ones it left behind. 
There was a solemn pause within that 
dreary chamber. The dim candle 
seemed to take a bright unearthly light. 
The spirits of all were hushed in awe. 
Surely angels were hovering near, 
whispering to the mother that her 
prayer was heard, for a smile broke 
over the features, the hands unclenched 
themselves, peace overshadowed the 
room ; and then, as if moved by a pow- 
er she could not withstand, Adelaide 
came forward and knelt down in so- 
lemnity by the dying woman’s side. 
Taking within her own that now almost 
lifeless hand, she said: “ I promise you, 
my sister, before God and this holy 
priest, that I will take care of your 
children while I live, and that they 
shall be carefully brought up in the 
holy Catholic Faith.” The woman's 
eyes were no longer sensible to sight, 
but her spirit heard the promise. “I 
thank thee,O my God!” she uttered. 
Shortly after a ray of indescribable 
rapture lighted up her features. 
“ Jesus, Mary, I come!” she said; and 
the soul had flown to its home in the 
bright, bright realms of everlasting 
bliss. & * * + . 
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“ This must not be a pauper’s fune- 
ral,” said Adelaide, as she rose from 
her knees. “ Father, I am a stranger 
here ; will you appoint some one to see 
to it?’ She placed her purse in his 
hand as she spoke. The father looked 
at her. “Surely I have seen you be- 
fore,” he said ; “your face is familiar 
to me, but I cannot remember where 
we met.” Adelaide blushed. “I will 
see you after the funeral,” she said ; 
“ meanwhile, may I ask you to point 
out some woman to go home with me, 
and take charge of these children? I 
will pay her well for her trouble.” 
The abbé sent for a woman; a coach 
was called, and Adelaide took the poor 
children to her lodgings. Here they 
were fed, washed, clothed in neat 
mourning, and made ready to do the 
last sad honors to their mother’s re- 
mains. 

A large concourse of Irish neighbors 
attended the funeral, though of course 
all eyes were attracted to the stranger 
ladies, who walked up the aisle with 
a child at each side of them. The 
priest was evidently moved as he turned 
to address the assembly ; and ever and 
anon his eye would glance to Ade- 
laide, as if trying in vain to make out 
who she was. His discourse was on 
the history of poor Bridget, who lay 
before them. It ran something after 
this fashion: “ My friends, as we pass 
through life, and the actions and 
thoughts of rea/ human beings come 
under our notice, one reflection seems 
to strike us more forcibly than all the 
rest; it is this: that the real heroism 
of the earth is often overlooked, not 
only by the world at large, but also by 
the actors themselves. The greatest 
acts of virtue are performed by those 
who are unconscious of their greatness 
—the greatest works done in this mis- 
erable world are done by those who 
never dream that they are heroines at 
all. <A lady is thought wondrously 
condescending if, from charity, she sit 
for a few hours in an atmosphere which 
the poor one she is tending endures al- 
ways. She is deemed charitable if, from 
her abundance, she bestows alms on 


the naked and starving. Now, all this 
is well, very well; I would encourage 
such efforts to the utmost; they bring 
a blessing both to the giver and re- 
ceiver: but for heroism, it is oftenest 
with the sufferer. Iwill relate to you 
a history with which I have only beer 
made acquainted within these few 
hours. I had it from the lips of a 
friend who arrived from Ireland two 
days ago, in search of her who now 
lies before us. Bridget Norton was 
the daughter of an Irish farmer, who 
was somewhat better off than the ma- 
jority ; the farm-house was well kept; 
the dairy was a picture of neatness. 
Everything around.the place was so fix- 
ed that they added to the completeness 
of the landscape. Bridget was a fine 
handsome girl, sought after by many, 
and unfortunately among her suitors 
was one base enough to vow revenge 
for the preference she gave to the man 
she married. Bad times came; the 
rejected suitor became agent for the 
landlord, and he perpetually harassed 
Norton for cash on every possible pre- 
tence; while he made base proposals 
to the wife, which were rejected with 
the scorn they deserved, and the rage 
of the deceiver increased. The land- 
lord was unluckily a proselytizer.. He 
conferred great gifts to all who would 
go to the English church, but was re 
lentless against all who held out. 
Young Norton took sick; when he 
was at the worst, the agent found a 
flaw in his lease, and served an eject- 
ment on the family at the very time 
that the husband was unable to leave 
his bed. Then his cattle died, some 
said by poison, and his crops failed. 
The man sank under these reverses, 
and died. The landlord made many 
offers to Bridget of assistance if she 
would send her children to his school 
and to church, and the agent contrived 
many species of persecution to get her 
into his power. Bridget fled to Liver- 
pool, and by sheer hard work contrived 
to maintain her family decently for 
some time ; but her persecutor traced 
her, followed her, blackened her char- 
acter, so that she lost her employ- 
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ment. Again she fled, but sickness 
overtook her ere she had made herself 
known ; she lost one of her ehildren 
by sickness also, and, lastly, was com- 
pelled to sell her little furniture to buy 
bread; last week she moved to the 
cellar where she died. You know 
in what state she was found there. 
Yet throughout these trials her confi- 
dence in God never has faltered; she 
has for the last five years suffered hard- 
ship, penury, want, and persecution. 
Amid all she has kept faithful to God, 
forgiven her enemy, and taught her 
children the catechism. They have 
often wanted food, but never missed 
tlfir prayers; they have often been 
clothed in rags, but never neglected a 
mass of obligation. This, for one 
brought up as Bridget had been to love 
neatness and take pride in appearing 
respectable, argues no small victory 
over human respect. But. the love of 
God was deeply rooted in her heart ; 
she knew that exercise elicits virtue ; 
she felt herself at school to an all-wise 
*ather, who appointed for her the les- 
sons best suited to bring out that un- 
failing trust which was conspicuous in 
her character, and which, in spite of 
her many trials, bore her cheerily 
throughout them all. Yes, cheerful- 
ness was (as is attested by all who 
knew her) Bridget’s most amiable char- 
acteristic, and it proceeded from her 
implicit trust in God. She had a 
martyr’s courage and a martyr’s love, 
and I think it would be risking little 
to suppose that even now she may 
be wearing in heaven the martyr’s 
erown. Yet she passed through the 
world unnoticed, and certainly was not 
counted among its heroines.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Tumep1ATe:y after the funeral Ade- 
laide called on the abbé, according to 
her promise. She was accompanied 
by Hester. 

Well,” said the good father as soon 
as the preliminary compliments had 


passed, “as you have taken possession 
of four of my spiritual children, to 
whom I am in some sort a guardian, 
you must allow me to ask your name 
and state. You area stranger in this 
city, it appears.” 

“Tam. My name is Adelaide: I 
am a widow.” 

“ And the name of your husband ?” 

“ My husband was the late Duke of 
Durimond.” 

The father started: he looked 
again. “That accounts for my fancy,” 
he said. “I was sure I had seen you 
before. I recognize you perfectly now : 
but what can bring your grace hither, 
and in this guise ?” 

“ Father,” said Adelaide, “I came 
to apologize to you for my conduct on 
that dreary occasion that you know of ; 
to beg your pardon and your prayers.” 

The good priest raised the lady, for 
Adeiaide had knelt to him as she ut- 
tered the last words. * You have my 
prayers, my child,” he said ; “ you have 
long had them: it was his last request 
that I should daily pray for you. And 
as for pardon, such an act of humility 
would redeem a worse offence. Be at 
peace, I beg of you.” 

“ And did the duke really interest 
himself on my account ?” 

“ He did, and most sincerely ; it was 
a constant topic with him. He ever 
maintained that, with your nobility of 
character, you mnst eventually follow 
in your brother's footsteps. I presume 
I may conclude you have now done so.” 

“ Not so, father. Hester (whom 
you probably also recognize) and my- 
self are but inquirers as yet, and the 
difficulty is that our inquiry must not 
be suspected just now. We came to 
request assistance from your charity ; 
but we beg you not to name us other- 
wise than as ladies of your acquaint. 
ance. The Misses Godfrey will pass 
unheeded by, but if you address me as 
your grace again, you will bring upon 
us the attention we are trying to avoid.” 

*T will try to remember Miss God- 
frey ; it will be a little difficult, I fear, 
but I need not tell you my services 
are at your disposal.” 
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“ This is indeed returning good for 
evil,* said Adelaide. 

“Do not speak of it; good has al- 
ready come of that to which you al. 
lude, as is usually the case if we 
wait long enough. Let the past be 
past. But surely I have seen you both 
at mass; you have, then, lost your pre- 
judice against the church.” 

“ Indeed, yes, said Adelaide. “Our 
great regret is that we have not faith. 
The system which you propose is beau- 
tiful in all its bearings. I} is our tor- 
ment to feel that all that is beautiful 
in poetry or in art, nay, even in ethics, 
belongs to Catholicity. yet we do not 
belong toit. A hall of sculpture rep- 
resenting the Catholic ideal, as the 
figures of the duke’s pantheon repre- 
sent the pagan myth, would form the 
most sublime elucidation of the high 
triumphs of soul over self that could 
be imagined. There is no act of he- 
roism; menial, moral, or physical, that 
would not find a representative in 
some authenticated historic personage. 
From martyrdom endured to maintain 
the truth of alleged facts, to voluntary 
poverty chosen as the best preserva- 
tive of the disposition to receive and 
maintain truth, there is a regular 
chain of virtue personified. There is 
a reality about Catholicity (in books at 
least) which we find nowhere else.’ 

“ Where is your difficulty, seeing 
that you admit all this ?” 

F lean hardly ¢ xplain il, yet il seenis 
to shape itself thus: Why, if men are 
so blessed with a divine religion, is the 
world so bad? History gives us saints, 
sublime ones, who make our very souls 
thrill with the recital of their unselfish 
spirit, exemplified in act; but, on the 
other hand, the same history tells us 
of multitudes of bad men for one good 
one. The men who attempted to poi- 
son St. Benedict, were monks, men 
who had renounced all for Christ ; and 
the multitudes were Catholie up to 
the tifteenth century, yet what fearful 
struggles for power, and indulgence 
of luxury in high places, and of crime 
among all, high and low! Most of the 
saints were reformers, combating with 
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their fellow-Catholies for virtue ; and 
now, are all Catholics unselfish, un- 
worldly ?” 

“Tt seems,” said Hester, “that a 
very definite amount of good has been 
achieved by Christianity, in giving 
an impetus to the spirit of the masses 
to claim intellectual rights by the re- 
cognition of man’s spiritual equality 
before God; and to strip off illegiti- 
mate uses of power from the sense of 
justice thus evolved. It has also placed 
our sex on a footing permitted by 
no other religion—this is much, very 
much ; but here it seems to stop, and 
these are but indirect results. Religion 
professes to inculeate higher motives 
than the improvement of earthly posi- 
tion, desirable as this may be. Men 
are now selfish in their avowed prin- 
ciple, and this, I think, must ultimately 
destroy all that has been achieved. 
Self-gratification as a motive, and the 
only motive recognized, must lead 
back to want of discipline, and from 
that the step to barbarism is easy. 
Only under the Christian dispensation 
has labor been honored; in all other 
civilizations, slaves, captives of the 
sword and spear, have performed by 
compulsion the work of tilling the soil 
and so forth ; and yet men now seek to 
avoid labor, the real labor of produe- 
ing, as if they still thought it fit for 
slaves only; any other kind of oceu- 
pation is preferred, as more noble. If 
this is the result of eighteen hundred 
years of Christian teaching, I own it 
puzzles me. Where are the direct re- 
sults of unselfishness and of corporal 
sacrifice for the attainment of spiritual 
good, that books teach us to exnect ?”’ 

« These are very painful facts,” said 
the abbé, “which distress the heart of 
many a Catholic priest ; but with ref- 
erence to their influence on faith, J 
think a little reflection will explain 
most of the phenomena without preju- 
dice to such souls as are earnestly 
secking truth, We must remember 
that there was a time when whole na- 
tions suddenly assumed the name of 
Christians under the influence of the 
ruling powers. The majority of these 
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people were not only ignorant, but many 
did not care to learn high spiritual 
truths ; the conversion was necessarily 
partial, even that which was genuine. 
But because all divine truth is positive 
and co-relative to natural truth, some 
degree of enlightenment followed even 
in the natural order; and worldly 
minds, who had no affinity for spiritual 
revelations, laid hold, notwithstanding 
this, of the types that presented spirit- 
ual truths, and, finding they bore an 
earthly signification also (as all real 
enlightenment does, the body being the 
mate for the soul), they seized on the 
lower meaning, and hence the civiliza- 
tion of that ilk. This is not wrong, 
but it is defective; as far as it is moral, 
it is the material expression of a spir- 
itual idea; but it does not touch the 
first step of the ladder by which we 
rise to God—it is the lesser influence 
of a principle comprehending affinities 
of an infinitely higher character.” 

“ But this does not explain the cor- 
ruption in. high places.” 

“ Power and greatness and wealth 
do not confer spirituality; no, nor 
does intellect. When the church grew 
wealthy and powerful, many a wolf 
entered in sheep’s clothing for the sake 
of the perquisites. The miracle is that 
the church survived such destructive 
influences, not that she suffered by 
them.” 

“ And the more immediate trouble 
with the present conduct of Catho- 
lies ?” 

“ May be referred to similar causes. 
They inherit their religion without 
giving its real conditions a thought ; 
to this may be added the fact that, for 
the last three hundred years, the atten- 
tion of immense numbers has been di- 
rected to polemics instead of to the re- 
quirements of religion. There have 
‘been so many disputes about which is 
the true faith, that practically faith has 
been assumed to mean ‘holding a 
correct intellectual creed.’ Now, with- 
ut derogatiag, in the least degree, 
from the importance of holding the 
wight faith, even in this light, it is 
«<ertain that these controversies have 
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drawn the soul from that more serious 
business to which a right intellectual 
creed is but the first step, though an 
important, a very important one. The 
object of religion is, the union of the 
soul to the will of God. This is an 
individual matter, one which cannot 
be laid hold of en masse, but must be 
personally brought home to every in- 
dividual. To effect this, there must 
be, 1. Desire of good—real, earnest, 
sincere. 2. Prayer for good, arising 
from the firm conviction that in God 
only resides all good—from him only 
all good can come. 3. Co-operation in 
act, including not only correct moral 
action, but a constant endeavor to in- 
struct ourselves, more and more, “in 
divine lore, with an earnest zeal of 
rising continually in spiritual life. 
Now, if you examine these conditions, 
you will find that few observe them, 
compared with the numbers who bear 
the name of Catholies—and the power 
of Catholicity must be judged of by its 
effect on those who observe its pre- 
cepts, not by the multitudes who con- 
form by halves, or by less than that 
proportion, to its teachings. You would 
not judge of the effect of a medicine 
by those who keep it in their houses, 
but by those who take it.” 

“ Are not those Catholics, then, who 
do not act up to their religion ” 

“Tn as far as they neglect their re- 
ligion they are imperfect Catholics. It 
would, however, be very dangerous for 
us to judge how far their imperfections 
arise from culpability on their part. 
All men are wounded by the fall in 
some shape or other; some have this 
faculty impaired, some that; conse- 
quently there will be gradations of 
virtue apparent everywhere, the cause 
of which we cannot fathom, and the 
delinquencies of which we cannot judge. 
As regards judgment, all we have to 
do with is with ourselves; our fac- 
ulties, great or little, with imperfections 
greater or less, must, as far as in us 
lies be devoted to God—be improved 
for him—be exercised in accordance 
with his will as manifested to us. 


* This do and ye shall live.’” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


AN INTERVIEW AND A LETTER. 


Ir were superfluous to reiterate tl 
instructions given by the good abbe to 
the neophytes under his guidance ; 
where the instructor is learned, patient, 
and gentle, and the learner docile and 
humble, the result may be easily pre- 
dicted. One day, in the course of 
conversation, the abbé said to Ade- 
laide: “If you are looking for exam- 
ples in Christian life, I could name one 
living in this neighborhood, living so 
simple and beautiful a life, that those 
who have the happiness of knowing 
her, half believe her to be an angel in 
disguise.” 

“I think I know whom you mean,” 
said Adelaide ; * already have I paused 
at the threshold of her dwelling, wish- 
ing to enter, but hardly knowing wheth- 
er I dared.” 

“ She will be glad to see you. She 
has a better memory than I; she recog- 
nized you at church, and has interest- 
ed herself warmly in your conversion.” 

Thus encouraged Adelaide ventured 
on the visit. The greeting between 
the two ladies was that of sisters; 
they wept together, clasping each 
other’s hand in silence. We pass over 
the exciting scene. Adelaide was com- 
pletely fascinated by allshe saw. For 
the first time in her life she felt that 
glow of thrilling interest that binds 
heart to heart, and makes us know 
what real love is, when that love is 
founded in God. Ellen was one of 
those happy temperaments, so rare on 
earth, that seem formed to dispense 
the sunshine of happiness on all who 
came under their influence. Heaven 
seemed to have descended to earth to 
dwell with her, and in that heaven she 
had learned to live—out of herself al- 
together. Her life was passed in do- 
ing good, but, so unconsciously to her- 
self was that good done, that she 
seemed but to be following her own 
pleasure all the time. The one great 
sorrow of her life surmounted, she 
had resigned herself (no! resignation 
would not express the depth of her de- 


votedness) ; rather had she thrown her 
whole being into the profound abyss 
of the mystery of God, seeking only 
his will, mysterious as it was to her. 
She came at last to live as a child on 
the daily promise, forming no plans, 
asking nothing of the morrow, but ever 
seeking to pour out her great love in 
making others happy. The poor, the 
sick, the wretched, were her friends, 
her children, the objects of her tender- 
ness, and her presence was to them as 
a ray of sunshine to lighten every woe. 
There are few Ellens on this weary 
earth, for nature and grace seemed to 
combine in her to diffuse their charms. 
Those who knew her asked themselves, 
where was her share of the original 
taint, “of that trail of the serpent 
which is over us all”? Though Ade- 
laide’s senior by many years, she had 
so youthful, so buoyant an expression, 
albeit chastened by the atmosphere of 
purity and sanctity in which she moved, 
that you could not connect the idea of 
age with her frame at all. Adelaide 
felt that she had obtained a friend, a 
sister, a guide for the future, and a 
friendship was quickly cemented be- 
tween the:two that ended but with life. 

Meantime the hour approached 
when the sisters were to be received 
into the church. Hester was not a 
little agitated as she thought of the ef- 
fect that would be produced upon her 
father: it was as much as Adelaide 
and Ellen could do with their united 
efforts to calm her fears. Adelaide’s 
firm mind bade hertake her resolution 
according to her conviction, and face 
the consequences like a soldier. 

“ Yes, if they were consequences to 
myself,” sighed Hester; “but my fu- 
ture, will it not suffer from it? Suppose 
he should sicken as my mother did !” 

“Dear Hester,” said Ellen, “ you 
must leave off trusting yourself, in this 
manner, and apprehending conse- 
quences, as if you had the comtrol 
of events. Do you not believe God 
reigns omnipotent ?” 

“ Why, yes, certainly I do.” 

“ Then let your first offering to him 
be a practical recognition of that be- 
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lief; trust him for your father as well 
as for yourself.” 

Hester had had deeds prepared, re- 
storing, us best she might, the proper- 
ty whic had been appropriated to her 
experiments, to its former destination. 
To her father during life was the in- 
come of the estate assigned; to her 


brother the reversion. For herself 


she reserved only that portion which 
she had a right to consider as her 
share, 

The deeds were handed to Eugene 
for his inspection the night on which 
he arrived at the abbé’s abode, on the 
day previous to that on which the 
ceremony was to take place. 

“This was not necessary,” he said 
to the abbe, “I had already given up 
my right, and was reconciled to the re- 
sult.” 

* That is a question for you to settle 
with your sister, my young friend,” 
said the abbé ‘The young lady 
has acted on her own sense of what 
was fitiing in the matter. She did not 
consult me, and if she had I should 
have declined interference in family 
matters; but I think you will hurt her 
feelings if you make objections. Wait 
at least till her mind is more composed ; 
she is just now agitated on her father's 
account: best let the first excitement 
pass away, ere you disturb her mind 
again.” 

The ceremony was a private one, 
for it was a matter yet to be consider- 
ed how to break the matter to Mr. 
Godtrey. After its performance, the 
brother and sisters were yet in con- 
sultation about the advisability of set- 
ting out at once for London, when a 
courier was announced from the Mar- 
quis de Villeneuve, with a letter to 
Hester. The young lady glanced over 
the contents, then suddenly rose, and 
locked herself in her own room, Eu- 
gene invited the man to wait. But it 
was some hours ere Hester admitted 
even her sister to her apartment. 
Thus ran the letter: 

TO MISS HESTER GODFREY. 
“Most Honorep Lapr: 
I have been many times at H * * * 


lately, but dared not ventured to see you, al- 
though from somé words which my friend the 
rabbe let fall, I rejoiced to learn that the ob- 
ject of your visit was the realization of anti- 

ipations I had long indulged in. I have 
ong felt convinced that a mind so earnest as 
yours must finally seek refuge in the ark of 
the true church. I dared not disturb your 
retreat; I dared not intrude on the visible 
work of God. But let me be the first to offer 
my congratulations ; let me now express the 
high regard, esteem, nay, may I use a softer 
word, and say love; with which I have long 
regarded you. 

“ Lady, I will not speak to you in the lan- 
guage of passion; for a long time past 1 have 
had to keep my feelings under control, for 
deep as has been my admiration of yourself 
I dared not make you aware of it while the 
obstacle of faith stood between us. A Catho- 
lic man seeks in marriage a HELP-MEET for 
him, a partner in joy, a soother in sorrow, a 
confidant and co-operator in his views, a com- 
panion and a friend under every reverse. To 
set out with diverse sustaining powers would 
mar this idea in the outset, to say nothing of 
the want of that special blessing which God 
confers on those he himself joins together. 

Dear lady, when I came to Europe some 
few years ago, it was with the special inten- 
tion of taking back a wife. When my friend 
De Meglior in that most solemn hour before 
his death confided to me the care of his 
daughter, I thought the companion I sought 
for was found; but Euphrasie soon showed 
herself so visibly the elected bride of heaven 
that all my anxiety was quickly directed to 
preserving her from sacrilege. You then 
came before me, with your earnest mind, your 
indomitable courage, your high intellect and 
intensity of zeal. From that time my heart 
was no longer my own, though I dared not 
cive utterance to its desires. The obstacle 
which stood between us is removed, yet,I 
dare not venture into your presence without 
your sanction; I should feel a repulse too 
keenly. 

“ Lady, my father was an enthusiast like 
yourself, He went to America in the hope of 
doing his part to sanctify the career of intel- 
ligence and of liberty opened for the first 
time in the world’s history for the laboring 
classes as a body. He helped to build churches, 
to found schools in conjunction with ecclesi- 
astical authority, and did whatever a secu- 
lar could do to guide a movement which 
he respected and sympathized with, but one 
which he felt would be exposed to great 
peril, unless that divine principle which is the 
true source of government both in the family 
and in the state, could be brought to bear 
upon it. He feared that ‘ liberty’ on a mere 
rationalistic principle, that is, standing on 
purely human strength, severed from the di- 
vine idea which gave it being, would, how- 
ever beautiful in its poetry, soon degenerate 
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into license; soon succumb beneath tlie em- 
pire of passion, and be led to tolerate laws 
subversive of true progress. It was the aim 
of his life to inculeate that ‘ Truth is one ;’ 
that the human idea cannot be disjoined from 
the divine idea without fatal results; that 
real earthly happiness, though differing in in- 
tensity, is the same in essence as that we look 
to enjoy hereafterin heaven, That all earth- 
ly intelligence, all earthly beneficence which 
seeks permanence, must be founded on the 
repression of such inordinate desires as im- 
pede and frustrate the development and em- 
ployment of our higher faculties. For all 
beauty, harmony, and love must be brought 
out in accordance with that law of the spirit, 
which he has given us, as our rule of action, 
we being children of the spirit. 

“The working out of this purpose is the 
legacy which my dear father, lately deceased, 
has bequeathed unto his children. To this 
purpose I have consecrated myself; and be- 
cause I know your high power of intellect, 
because 1 have witnessed your zeal, your 
to good, I ask you 
to become the help-meet to carry out this 
purpose. 

“Tn all ages of the church, since the first 
miracle was performed at the request of 
Mary, woman’s aid has been in requisition for 


high purposes. The conversion of every na- 


energy, your devotedness 


tion of Europe is associated with the name 
of a woman, and woman gives the tone to so- 
ciety in every Christian land. I feel then 
that without the aid thus specially appointed 
for man, my father’s purposes would lose 
more than half the influence necessary to 
carry them out. But working together, under 
the sanction of the church, surely two earn- 
est minds might hope to effect something. If 
we cannot make an impression on a world of 
infidelity, it will yet be something if we are 
allowed to instil into the minds of Catholic 
that ‘Credo’ means 
more than an intellectual assent to a series 
of metaphysical dogmas. 


children, something 
If we can assist 
the self-sacrificing pastors of the chureh in 
rehabilitating the idea of the divine institu- 
tion of the family and of the state which is 
fast vanishing beneath the crude notions of 
human progress which sanction so easily the 
dissolution of sacred ties—if we can throw 
whatever we do possess into the 
right seale, we shall then have ample reason 
to begin a rejoicing which shall last for ever. 
For there is the promise that however gloomy 
the appearance, error shall not ultimately pre- 
vail, and happy are they who here on earth 
shall have formed the royal guard of honor 
around the citadel of Truth, who shall have 
stood as sentinels appointed to watch beneath 
its glorious standard, when the combat is at 
its highest. 

“ Dear lady, may I hope you will think this 
an object worthy of your ambition? may I 
hope you will regard with favor one who has 
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loved you so long, though he dared not con- 
fess it until to-day ? . 

“One word from you will bring me to your 
feet. May Lhope that word will be spoken ? 


EDWARD DE VILLENEUVE.”’ 


“ Well,’ said Adelaide, when at 
length she gained admission, and had 
taken the letter from her sister’s un- 
resisting hand, “ I think you have kept 
the courier waiting long enough, and 
tis not a long answer the poor man 
wants, since one word is all he asks.” 

‘What will my father say, Ade- 
laide ?” : F 

“The old marquis was my father’s 
most dearly loved friend. He will 
accept the son for the father’s sake ; 
the question is, will you accept bim ?” 

“J have never thought of marrying 
at all.” 

* No, but you admire this gentleman. 
Your eyes, your voice betray you. I 
shall send him the one word he asks 
for so prettily.” 

“You will do no such thing;’ but 
Adelaide had glided from the room, 
and shortly after Eugene set forth with 
the courier in quest of his friend, whom 
he finally succeeded in persuading to 
return with him, without awaiting a 
response to his missive. 

Jt is not our intention to present to 
our readers the details of the scenes 
that followed within the next few 
weeks; we leave to their more vivid 
imaginations to faney the arguments 
by which M. de Villeneuve won the 
consent of his ideal lady. A few days 
more, and he was travelling to London 
with Eugene to obtain the formal con 
sent of Mr. Godfrey. 

“Is that the secret of Hester's de- 
jection ?” thought the father, and that 
thought made his consent the readier. 

“ But how ean you, so staunch a 
member of the church, resolve to marry 
a heretie ?” 

“ Hester is no heretic,” replied the 
marquis. 

* Love covers all faults, I see,” said 
Mr. Godfrey, smiling. “ Well, settle 
that matter between yourselves, only 
you must put no constraint on Hester 
on the score of religion. She is a 
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spoiled child, and would ill brook op- 
position; it would break her heart if 
it came. from one she loved.” 

The arrival of the carriage which 
brought Hester and the duchess back 
to the mansion, put an end to the col- 
loquy, and at the next consultation 
with the ladies the marquis suggested 
that, seeing Mr. Godfrey had already 
laid hold of the wrong idea, it was as 
well to let time undeceive him in a 
natural way. “Your English law,” 
said he, “ compels marriage to be legal- 
ized by the English establishment. 
We will receive the sacrament of mar- 
riage privately in the morning and 
legalize it in your drawing-room after- 
ward, befére an English minister.* 
After Hester is once my wife, Mr. 
Godfrey will not take it to heart that 
she should follow her husband’s reli- 
gion, even if he inquire about the 
matter.” And thus the matter was 
managed, and the marquis and his 
lovely bride were already on the point 
of starting on their wedding tour, when 
a startling missive from Annie threw 
all the circle in commotion. Sir Philip 
Conway had been thrown from his 
horse while hunting, and had broken 
his neck. But his wickedness had 
outlived him; he had left orders in his 
will that his wife should be debarred 
access to his house, or to his children, 
further providing that neiher of those 
children should inherit one acre of land 
or one shilling of his property unless 
they were brought up apart from their 
mother. -Annie’s letter was dated from 
a hotel near to her late husband's 
dwelling-house. 

“IT doubt their power to enforce that 
will,” said Eugene, as he handed the 
letter to his father, after reading it 
aloud. 

“ And‘so do I,” said Adelaide ; “ at 
all events, Annie shall have her child- 
ren, property or no property.” 

The marquis, Hester, all the party 
present expressed in varied tones their 
indignation, and Mr. Godfrey, borne 
along by the current of family opinion, 


* This was the case before the passing of the Cath- 
olic Emancipation Bill. 
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at length joined in the resolve to see 
Annie replaced in possession of the 
children coute gui coute. The wed- 
ding trip took the direction of Sir 
Philip’s dwelling, and as soon as it 
was ascertained that the funeral was 
over, Adelaide, with that determination 
that marked her character, drove up 
to the house, accompanied by the party, 
comprising her father, brother, the 
marquis, and Hester. She demanded 
to see the children. The dowager 
Lady Conway appeared with her 
daughter. The duchess bowed, and 
requested to see the children. 

The lady hemmed—hesitated—did 
not know. The children were under 
the guardianship of Mr. Brookbank,’ 
she said; she supposed he must be 
consulted. 


The name seemed to strike the 
marquis. “ What Brookbank?” he 
asked. 


“He was Sir Philip’s agent and 
man of business, and is left his execu 
tor.” 

“Ts he any relative to the family at 
Estcourt ?” 

“Why, yes, it is the same family ; 
they have moved here.” 

The entrance of the gentleman in 
question put an end to the questioning, 
but the marquis kept a sharp eye upon 
him. 

With smooth, bland words and de- 
precating gestures, Alfred Brookbank 
proceeded to explain to the duchess 
that it was his duty, his very painful 
duty, to deny ber grace’s request at the 
present moment, until measures had 
been taken to secure the due and le- 
gal administration of Sir Philip’s will. 
Adelaide’s indignant remonstrances 
were unheeded, and a very painful 
feeling was pervading the party, when 
suddenly M. de Villeneuve rose and 
said: “ Mr. Brookbank, may I beg the 
favor of a few words in private ?” Al- 
fred rose, and led the way to another 
apartment. Half an-hour elapsed ; the 
party awaited the event in silence. 
Alfred did not return, but the marquis 
did, and with him entered the two 
children and their nurse, equipped for 
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a drive. With a bow, the marquis 
addressed the ladies of the house: 
“Mr. Brookbank has consented to 
entrust the guardianship of these two 
children to me for the present. I have 
the honor to wish you good morning.” 
His wife and the rest of the party rose 
athis signal, and departed, carrying off 
the children with them. 

“ Now,” said he, “ when they were 
once more together, “let no one ask 
me how this was managed, because I 
have passed my word that so long as 
Lady Conway is not molested in her 
custody of these children, I will ex- 
plain nothing. I do not know how 
the law will decide respecting the 
property ; Mr. Godfrey will, perhaps, 
see tothat. But I wish Lady Conway 
and her children could be prevailed 
upon to cross the Atlantic with us ; [ 
fear leaving that fellow any legal pow- 
er, When I am out of the way to hold 
him to the bargain he made with me 
to-day.” 

“JT will go with you, Annie, if you 
like to take the trip,” said Eugene. 

* And Euphrasie and the dear nuns 
are going,” said Annie ; “Iam willing 
to travel in such good company.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


AMERICA, 


Two years have passed since the 
events happened which we last pre- 
sented to our readers: 
other side of 
view now 


it is on the 
the Atlantic that our 
opens, but the friends we 
greet are of those we left behind. 
The scene is in a beautiful exten- 
sive garden, well planted with trees ; 
behind, on an eminence, rises a large 
white house with numerous piazzas 
which contrast pleasingly with the 
green sward and shrubs before it. 
The slope before the house is covered 
with groups of children weaving gar- 
lands, for it is a holiday, the feast of 
St. Aloysius; and all the schools have 
freed their pupils great and small. 
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Feeling the privilege of the day, the 
children have bounded into the grounds 
of their patrons, M. and Madame de 
Villeneuve. They knew that a straw- 
berry festival was preparing for them, 
and on their parts were anxious to be 
busy. Festoons were hung from pil- 
lar to pillar. The large refectory was 
opened, and the walls garlanded ; mer- 
ry voices were singing childish hymns 
and songs, and good humor was visible 
everywhere. 

The grounds were very spacious ; 
far away might be seen grown per- 
sons in hoiiday-trim ; lads and lasses 
preparing the tables, and a band of 
music sending up, every now and then, 
cheery notes to gladden all around. 

In yonder silent glade too, half hid 
by the thickness of the foliage, Eu- 
gene Godfrey is walking with his 
young bride ; they are not yet past the 
honeymoon, and are bound for Eng- 
land. ‘To-morrow is the day fixed for 
theirdeparture, and the lady-bride, for- 
merly Elise de Villeneuve, the young- 
est and fairest daughter of the house 
of De Villeneuve, is sentimentalizing 
very prettily her regrets at leaying, 
perhaps for ever, the paternal mansion. 

Clotilde de Villeneuve, who has al 
ready entered as a postulant at the 
convent which is visible on that emi- 
nence to the right—rising majestically 
above the world and backed in the 
distance by the interminable forest ; 
from which it is separated by that 
lovely series of lakes which lie at the 
foot of the hill on which the building 
stands—Clotilde de Villeneuve has for 
this one day consented to break inclos- 
ure that she may bid good-by to the 
young sister she brought up so carefully 
since her mother died. 

There is another lady there, look- 
ing tairer and younger than when we 
saw her last, giving directions in a very 
pleasing tone; and ever and anon 
looking back, a little anxiously per- 
haps, to see what two young girls 
were doing with a something in a 
bundle of white muslin, which seemed 
very animated, and which the nurses 
are trying to kill with kindness. 
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The pastor approaches, a fine old 
man with mild eyes, white hair, and a 
very benevolent aspect. All the little 
ones rise and courtesy, and Hester, yes, 
our old friend Hester, comes forward 
to greet him affectionately. 

“ Where is your husband, my dear 
lady ?” asked the good priest, after re- 
turning the preliminary greeting. 

“ Well, I hardly know, he has been 
on the gui vive all day, here and there 
and everywhere. I hardly know where 
he is now. Do you want him partic- 
ularly, father? You seem uneasy.” 

* Let us go in out of this hot sun,” 
said the pastor, wiping his forehead. 

They adjourned to the parlor, which 
opened on both sides to a piazza shad- 
ed by climbing plants, and thus prom- 
ised a cool retreat. Hester handed 
the old gentleman a refreshing drink, 
for he seemed weary and excited. On 
setting down the glass, he whispered: 
* Are we alone here? Is any one lis- 
tening ?”’ 

“Not that I am aware of,” said 
Hester, glancing in all directions. “* I 
sec no one, father, what is the matter ?” 

“There is mischief brewing in the 
city yonder; I want to see your hus- 
band. For the last six weeks there has 
been a strange man there, of singu- 
lar eloquence, fomenting discord about 
Catholics, getting up a no-popery ery, 
uttering fearful scandals concerning 
the convent ; to-night the people threat-- 
en to burn it down.” 

“ Can this be true? Who is your in- 
formant ¢” 

“My man Walter. It seems he 
knew the stranger in England.” 

“T know Edward has been annoy- 
ed with reports of some plots, but he 
thought as little about it as he could; 
he never harmed any body, and can- 
not imagine any body would harm 
him.” 

“This is a religious or rather a fanat- 
ical plot. What the purpose is, it is 
difficult to discover. The designer 
means something dark, you may be 
sure, the multitude are but his tools. 
He has used all the plea he could find ; 
have not your committees refused 


many applications 
pils ?” 

“Yes, Edward acts on his father’s 
plan, and he says the old marquis al- 
ways insisted that a child was more 
formed by his companions than by his 
teachers ; that one dissipated worldly 
companion would contaminate a school. 
It seems he loved real children, and 
hated the little bits of affectation, aping 
men and women, which we now so 
often see; so Edward will positively 
not have a child in the schools unless 
he knows the home influence they are 
under. In fact, our schools are not 
only exclusively Catholic, those we 
call normal schools are open only to 
picked Catholics. Edward wants them 
to turn out good and efficient teachers 
of practical Catholicity, and before he 
receives a pupil he not only exacts 
certain promises from the children, 
but from the parents also, as to the 
influence they will exercise from a 
distance. As long as they attend his 
schools they are under certain restric- 
tions, at home as well as abroad.” 

“ All this is good for the children, 
but it has made enemies. Those out of 
the pale pretend something must be 
wrong in so exclusive a system; they 
are jealous of advantages trom which 
their children are excluded.” 

“But a great deal of the influence 
exerted is purely religious; iow can 
we bring that influence to bear on 
such as are not Catholies, or who are 
worldly Catholics, who come merely 
for secular advantages ?” 


to receive pu- 


‘Tam not saying you are not right ; 
I only say you have made enemies.” 

“T believe my husband would rather 
give up the schools than compromise 
his principles. He has been intimate- 
ly acquainted with the management 
of some Catholic schools in which 
all parties were admitted: the rule 
was to all alike, it was difficult to make 
adistinetion. Children, non-Catholies, 
were admitted to religious societies, 
services, and processions. He has a 
very firm conviction that the result 


was that they were led to believe that 
assisting with due outward decorum, 
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without the interhal feeling of rever- 
ence, was all that Catholicity requir- 
ed; while the Catholics themselves, 
seeing others without faith were thus 
admitted, naturally ceased to regard 
faith as so essential a matter as the 
sermons heard in church proclaim it 
to be, and became liberal Catholics 
when they retained their faith at all, 
My husband knows he is called bigot- 
ed, but I do not think it has changed 
his feeling. He thinks the Catholic 
school a sacred place; and the soul 
of a little baptized child a thing to be 
suarded with reverential awe.’ 

“ Yes, I know De Villeneuve’s rev- 
erence: he should have lived in the 
times when the catechumens were 
driven out of the church before the 
sacred mysteries could be performed.” 

“Indeed, father, I have seen his 
whole frame quiver with terror when 
any one, Catholic or non-Catholic, be- 
haved irreverently in the presence of 
the blessed sacrament. He maintains 
that the worldliness of the age springs 
from the want of this reverence.” 

“He tay be right, but meantime 
we must provide forthe present safety. 
Your brother is not gone 2?” 

“ No, he starts to-morrow. I will 
send for him to come and see you.’ 

M. de Villeneuve was not to, 
found, for the very cause that brought 
the priest to his dwelling. He was in 
earnest conference with the priest’s 
man Walter on the subject of the 
projected attack. “ Are you sure it 
was your brother that you saw ?” 

“ Quite sure, sir.” 

“ You did not let him see you ?” 

“TI did not; 1 was very careful on 
that point.” 

“ And you are sure they fixed to- 
night ?” 

“Quite sure, but if disappointed to- 
night they will try some other night.” 

“Did you hear of any one person 
marked out for any special object.” 

“There will be an attempt made to 
carry off Lady Conway and her child- 
ren.” 

“ T suspected as much. Well, we must 
be prepared; I will row Lady Conway 
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across the lake, and you can drive her 
up the country to neighbor Friendly’s 
house, without any one suspecting the 
matter. Be silent and cautious, I will 
prepare watches secretly. You get 
home as quickly as you can from the 
drive.” 

“T will, sir.” 

The féte passed off without any 
alarm: no one would have dreamed 
that an attack was expected. The 
nuns one by one left the convent, which 
was supposed to be the object aimed 
at by the attack, and let the watchers 
guard the dwelling, while they took 
refuge at M. de Villeneuve’s mansion. 
They dared not alarm the inmates of 
the school-house, which they thought 
was left out of the plot, Jest their plan 
of safety should be frustrated. But 
an armed band watched over its safety 
in the hovels, and wherever they could 
be stationed unseen. 

It was a dreary watch, though a 
lovely night; the round, full moon 
threw its splendid light over hill and 
and valley, lake and forest glades. 
Not a sound was heard. The watch- 
ers did not trust themselves to speak, 
lest they should give the alarm out- 
side. Eleven, twelve, one, two; 
shall we wait longer? Yes, there is 
a sound outside; the out-houses are 
already on fire, and the school-house 
and the convent—all at once. A whole 
multitude of rioters are in the grounds ; 
they force the convent doors, and, to 
their surprise, are met by armed men. 
“ Save, save the children,” is the ery ; 
“let everything go, even the prisoners, 
till they are saved.” There is no en- 
gine, the city is so far away, and riot- 
ers are all around; but ladders had 
been prepared during the day, and 
every one was soon in requisition. 

Sut the fire seemed then the least evil, 
for as each young lady was borne from 
the flames a mob surrounded her, and 
a fight ensued for possession. It was 
a terrible scene, the more terrible as it 
was impossible to get the children and 
teachers together to see if all were 
there. There was no resource but 
to fire on the assailants, and accord- 
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ingly a volley was discharged. This 
sobered the people somewhat; they 
loosed their hold and fled. One man, 
with a few followers, lingered awhile, 
apparently very anxious still to exam- 
ine the parties saved ; he was observ- 
ed and seized by a strong hand and 
bound. Alfred Brookbank was the 
prisoner of his brother Walter. 

And now are the pupils all saved ? 


for the house is burning fast. How 
anxiously they were counted! What 
a relief to find them all there! There 


were no lives lost, and but that the 
building had been fired in many places 
at once, that could have been saved by 
the valiant arms who were there to 
defend it. But the evil work had been 
done effectually, the convent and school- 
rouse were level with the ground. 
Many of the valuables had been re- 
moved the day before ; but the furni- 
ture was destroyed. The newspapers 
said it was the work of the mob; yes, 
but that mob was excited by one man’s 
revengeful soul, which had animated 
the spirit of that mob to frenzy. 
Americans are too generous to make 
war upon defenceless women, unless 
incited thereto by some false tale of 
wickedness. 

To bring the poor frightened child- 
ren into the house, and to send to the 
city for po.ice, occupied nearly all the 
night, and part of the next day; and 
then they took time to examine the 
prisoner who had been cast bound into 
the cellar. He was crest-fallen and 
terror-smitten at last! He knew the 
tale of terror his brother would have 
to tell; the quarrel about the estate ; 
the offer to compromise ; the attempt 
to drown him by throwing him over- 
board near the falls ; and, finally, the 
belief on Alfred’s part that the crime 
had been consummated when a body, 
disfigured and shapeless, had been 
picked up below the falls. He did not 
wait long in jail to have this anda 
long catalogue brought out against 
him—he died by his own hand. 

Walter Brookbank wandering, rest- 
lesz, and dissipated, had been seized 
with fever in a wretched hovel, where 
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he was found by some poor Catholies, 
who brought the priest (then on a 
mission in that district) to see him. 
The priest had him tended and cared 
for till he was well, then invited him 
to his house, and converted him to a 
Christian life ; redeémed him doubly, 
first from the death of this life, then 
from that of the next. Walter had 
been grateful, and preferred to live 
henceforth as servant of the church, 
than to re-encounter the perils of the 
world by claiming his inheritance ; it 
passed by default to his mother and 
sisters. 

Our tale draws to its conclusion. 

The multitude who, deceived by Al- 
fred Brookbank’s inflammatory tongue, 
had fired the convent, slunk away 
to their homes, ashamed, at length, of 
having expended all their energy in a 
cowardly attack on defenceless women 
and children. Would I could say they 
repented and endeavored to repair the 
mischief; but it was not so, the con- 
vent was rebuilt, but it was by Cath- 
olic money, by Catholic hands, and 
by Catholic hearts ; and save the ring- 
leader, who, as we have seen, judged 
himself, the perpetrators of the das- 
tardly deed remained unsought for by 
the authorities, undiscovered and un- 
punished. 

This event checked for a while the 
work of the good society which M. de 
Villeneuve had founded, and of which 
he was the president and the “ animus.” 
This society was composed of enlight- 
ened Catholic fathers and mothers, 
who were fervent in their desires of 
establishing high Catholic education on 
a firm and practical basis. It was a 
committee formed to aid the practice 
of those precepts delivered by the 
zealous pastors of the church ; to ex- 
amine the books put into the hands of 
children, and to have them written, if 
none suitable were found, on the sub- 
jects required; to discuss all points 
of discipline recommended to them by 
the teachers, and provide that the 
financial department should not harass 
those who had charge of the intellec- 
tual department. They were outside 
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co-operators in the good work of edu- 


cation ; valuable coadjutors in a matter 
in which it concerns every good Ca- 
tholic to interest himself, for society is 
made up of individuals, and on the 
good training of those individuals de- 
pends the public welfare. 

Their schools comprised both sexes ; 
I will now speak of the girls only, as 
it was the matter in which our friend 
Hester most interested herself, for the 
reason that she thought that the for- 
mation of good. women, wives and 
mothers, is lost sight of in the fashion- 
able circles of our large cities. She had 
discovered that the fathers and hus- 
bands (men of large wealth and of 
thriving business) were, through the 
extravagance and non-domesticity of 
their families (more particularly of 
their wives and daughters), leading a 
life of torture under the appearance of 
prosperity ; and that young men, with 
incomes of from $1,500 to $2,000 a 
year, shrank from marrying, because 
of the extravagance and selfishness 
they daily witnessed among the ladies. 
“ Now,” said Hester, with something 
of her old positiveness, “if this is so, 
the responsibility of the shame and 
degradation of so many unfortunate 
women lies at the door of the rich and 
honored ladies who turn aside from 
them in disgust, and the education of 
true women must be the basis of the 
renovation of society: for to woman’s 
influence is confided the happiness of 
the family, as to family influence is 
committed the guardianship of the 
state. Where the family is out of 
joint, the state will be out of joint too. 
O my dear Edward! I now compre- 
hend the prophecy you think so much 
of: ‘That the worship of the blessed 
mother of God will be in after times 
one such as is not dreamed of in the 
present age of disruption. The bless- 
ed Virgin is the example of all woman- 
hood; the family of Nazareth the true 
type of the Christian family ;_ labor, 
purity, intelligence, submission, such 
must be the watchwords of all womanly 
training ; such will form happy house- 
holds and forward true progress.’ ” 

vol. v. 4 
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The objects of the educational insti- 
tutions at Villeneuve were in strict ac- 
cordance with these views ; they com- 
prised several classes, and in each class 
were several departments. 

The highest was that of a boarding- 
school, regulated by the nuns them- 
selves ; it was within the enclosure, 
though apart from the convent, and 
having its own allotted grounds. It 
was a normal school, the object of 
which was to prepare efficient school 
teachers for the parochial schools 
throughout the country. No pupil 
could enter this establishment under 
fifteen years of age, or for a shorter 
period than three years; and if at the 
end of that time she had won her di- 
ploma, she was expected for the two 
years following to place herself at the 
disposal of the church, to teach any 
parochial school that might require 
such assistance. Besides the thorough 
course of instruction given during these 
three years, to enable the pupils to 
fulfil their duties efficiently as school- 
teachers, and to keep pace with the 
secular knowledge required by the age, 
the pupils were required to do all their 
own work: they took it by turns to 
provide for the household ; the cooking. 
washing, every part of the household 
work, and making their own clothegy 
were all done by themselves; so that” 
at the end of the five years, when their 
term of teaching had expired, they 
were ready to become either efficient 
members of society, fit to perform the 
duty of wife, mother, or teacher, or to 
enter religion, should such prove to be 
their vocation. 

The second class of schools were 
named the probation schools; these, 
in their various departments, received 
children of all ages under fifteen, but 
Catholics only. The parents of the 
children attending these schools were 
required to give a guarantee that, dur- 
ing the children’s attendance at these 
schools, they should not be allowed to 
read either novels or any other books 
not approved by the committee, nor at- 
tend any place of amusement disap- 
proved by the church. In fact, during 
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their attendance at school, it was a part 


of the labor of the directors to provide 
suitable relaxation within the school 
grounds, that they might the more 
easily discourage all dissipation outside. 
There were also regulations concerning 
deportment and dress, which formed 
very efficient aids in inculcating Christ- 
ian manners, but the details of which 
it is not necessary to give here. 

These schools are supposed to be 
the Christian schools par pre-eminence. 
The young ladies of the first-named 
schools were much sought as wives, 
when their excellence became known ; 
most of them could have married rich 
men, had they chosen to marry out of 
the church, but this, I need hardly say, 
they refused to do. Many entered 
teaching sisterhoods, and proved very 
efficient members of the society which 
they joined. 

The children of the second series 
were, on the other hand, simple, joyous, 
affectionate, pious, and obedient. The 
age for childhood was renewed, and 
the results were very pleasing. 

Besides these, the committee pre- 
vailed on M. de Villeneuve to establish 
(after the incendiary fire) general 
schools open to the community at 
large. In these schools the routine 
was Catholic ; none but Catholic books 
were admitzed, and as much Catholic 
training was introduced as the public 
mind would bear. These institutions 
were thronged, for the teachers were 
efficient, and the discipline much ap- 
proved of. These were the best re- 
munerating schools of the series. But 
M. de Villeneuve could never be 
brought to be satisfied with the results, 
and only in deference to the wishes of 
his friends did he tolerate them at all. 
His chief care was to prevent children 
from these schools being admitted to 
serve in the church or to take part in 
religious processions, until they had 
been well proved, and then he wished 
them removed to the Christian schools 
before he presented them to the pastor. 
Many thought the man a monomaniac, 
he had so great a horror of sacrilege, 
or indeed of witnessing any irreverence 


in the church at all. Strangely enough, 
his wife Hester saw in this only an 
additional virtue, which she endeavor- 
ed to assist her husband in enforcing, 
as indeed she did in all his regula- 
tions. 

A week or two after the fire, when 
the excitement had somewhat subsid- 
ed, Eugene took his young wife to 
England. He found that Adelaide 
had been so busy during the past two 
years in providing orphan asylums, 
refuges, and hospitals, and so forth, that 
Mr. Godfrey had been very frequently 
alone, and this rendered him very glad 
to welcome his pretty, gentle daughter- 
in-law, and he persuaded Eugene to 
establish himself at Estcourt Hall, that 
he himself might have a home for his 
old age. In due time he learnt to 
amuse himself with his little grand- 
children, utterly forgetful that they 
were members of a hated church. I 
never heard that he became a Catholic 
himself. 

Eugene soon found interest and em- 
ployment in aiding the Catholic move- 
ment which first agitated for emanci- 
pation, and then employed earnest 
minds in co-operating with the declared 
will of the church, to give efficiency 
to the measures which soon after pro- 
vided a Catholic hierarchy for Eng- 
land. 

As soon as Mr. Godfrey’s comfort 
was provided for in Eugene's house- 
hold, Adelaide united her efforts to 
those of Ellen, and together they es- 
tablished a society, which in after years 
developed itself as one of the many 
orders of Mercy which bless the great 
city of London. Without a uniform, 
though living under a rule, these ladies 
and their associates perform countless 
deeds of charity and kindness, the ori- 
gin of which is often unknown to the 
recipients. Few among that saintly 
community are more anxious to obey, 
or to humble themselves, than the once 
proud duchess. Generous to all, to 
herself alone she became sparing and 
non-indulgent, and if the voice of praise, 
often publicly landing her, met her ear 
in private, she would say, with a sigh, 











Rettle 





« Ah! how easy is all this, to give when 
we have more than we want, and to 
love those who spend their life in toil 
for the comfort and luxury of the 
wealthy. But to love God as Bridget 
Norton loved him; to trust him when 
nothing but clouds and darkness were 
around; to face starvation, disgrace, 
and all, in trust that God would bring 
up those dear little ones for himself— 
this is heroism. Oh! talk not of the 
goodness of the rich; they are great 
people in this world of false show, but 
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to witness her death and bear her no- 
ble martyr soul to heaven.” 


Annie’s children rewarded her care ; 
the boy became a worthy priest, and 
the girl, after witnessing the consecra- 
tion of her brother, requested permis- 
sion to enter the convent in which she 
was brought up. Mother and daugh- 
ter received the veil on the same day. 

All efforts to recover the property 
for the children proved fruitless. But 
they had long since learned that hap- 








: Bridget Norton called down the angels _piness does not consist in wealth. 
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5 ORIGINAL, 

a 

KETTLE SONG. 


Sie, kettle, sing ! 

7 Busily boil away ! 

My goodman to the field has gone, 
The children are out at play. 


Sing, kettle, sing ! 

Sing me a merry song! 
You and I have company kept 

This many a year along. 


Sing, kettle, sing ! 
Til join with a low refrain— 

Needle and thread drawn through my work, 
Like steadily falling rain. 


Sing, kettle, sing! 
The far-off fancies come, 

But never a sad or a weary thought 
Along with your cheery hum. 


Sing, kettle, sing! 

The hearth is swept and clean, 
And the tidy broom in the corner stands 

Like a little household queen. 


Sing, kettle, sing ! 


Evening is drawing nigh, 
The shadows are coming down the hill 


. And coming up in the sky. 
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Sing, kettle, sing ! 

Shadows are on the wall— 
The last stitch done! a merry shout! 

And here are the rovers all ! 


Sing, kettle, sing ! 

By the merry candle-light, 
And you and I'll keep company 

Again to-morrow night ! 


Fanny Frevpina. 





ORIGINAL, 


RITUALISM. 


BY JOHN R. 


In one of the up-town streets of 
New-York there is a Protestant Epis- 
copal Church dedicated to St. Alban. 
It is externally a plain, unattractive 
little building of brick and stone, in 
the early English style, with a modest 
little porch, and a sharp high roof, 
surmounted by a belfry and a cross. 
Within there is little to be seen in the 
way of ornament about the body of the 
church. ‘he seats are plain benches 
rather thar: pews, and are free to all 
comers. ut any one who should en- 
ter St. Alban’s, not knowing to what 
denomination it belonged, and should 
look toward the sanctuary, would be 
very apt to fancy for a moment that 
he had got into a Catholic Church. 
Let us imagine ourselves among the 
crowd of curious spectators who fill 
the edifice of a Sunday morning. In 
place of the reading-desk conspicuous 
in most Protestant meeting-houses, 
there is a very proper-looking altar 
‘set back against the chancel wall, and 
ornamented with a colored and em- 
broidered antependium, Behind it, in- 
stead of a painting, there is an illu- 
minated screen-work, with inscriptions 
in old English ecclesiastical text, not 
much easier to be read than if they 
were in Latin. Where the tabernacle 
ought to be, stands a large gilt cross ; 
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on each side of it are vases and orna- 
ments. Ona shelf which runs along 
the wall back of the altar there are 
candlesticks, three tall ones at each 
side, and two others just over the altar 
itself. We see altar-cards, such as are 
used at mass; a burse for holding the 
corporal ; and a chalice covered with 
a veil, the color of which varies with the 
season of the ecclesiastical year. To- 
day not being a festival, the hue is 
green. At one end of the altar is a 
big book on a movable stand. At 
the epistle side is a credence table with 
a silver paten, on which is the wafer- 
bread for communion, and with vessels 
of wine and water that might be called 
cruets if they were only a little smaller. 
The pulpit stands just outside the rail- 
ings on the left. There is a little 
raised desk on it for the preacher’s 
book or manuscript, and this desk is 
covered with a green veil. Opposite 
the pulpit on the right hand side is a 
lectern with a bible on it. The lect- 
ern likewise has green hangings. On 
one side of the sanctuary is a row of 
stalls, precisely like those we see in 
some of our cathedrals and seminary- 
chapels. On the other are benches for 
the choristers. The organ is in a re- 
cess just behind them, and the organist 
sits in the chancel, in full view of the 
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people, with his back to the instru- 
ment. He wears a white surplice, and 
presents altogether a very respectable 
and ecclesiastical appearance. 

The appointments of St. Alban’s 
being so very much like those of a real 
church, we shall not be surprised to 
find the service almost equally like a 
real mass. At the appointed hour an 
acolyte in cassock and surplice lights 
the two candles on the altar. Then 
we hear a chorus of male voices— 
principally boys—intoning a chant, and 
presently a procession issues from the 
vestry door and files into the chancel. 
First comes a lad wearing a black 
cassock and short surplice, and carry- 
ing a cross on a tall staff. Then fol- 
low the chanters, men and boys, simi- 
larly attired ; then one or two clergy- 
men, or perhaps theological students, 


also in cassock and surplice; next twe ° 


little boys in red cassocks; and finally 
two officiating ministers, wearing long 
albs. The “ priest” has a green stole, 
crossed on his breast, and confined at 
the sides by a cincture ; the “ deacon’s” 
stole is worn over the left shoulder. 


The clerks take their places in the 
stalls; the singers proceed to their 


benches. The cross-bearer kneels at 
one side of the altar; the “ priest” 
kneels at the foot of the steps, with the 
deacon behind him and the acolytes at 
his side. ‘The service about to be per- 
formed is not the * Order of Morning 
Prayer” prescribed by the prayer- 
book, but simply the communion ser- 
vice. The officiating minister (for the 
sake of convenience let us call him 
what he calls himself—the priest ; 
though without, of course, admitting his 
sacerdotal character) chants a short 
prayer, very much in the style of the 
chanting we hear at mass, and the 
choir respond “ Amen.” Then the 
litany is chanted antiphorally, by one 
of the clergy and the choristers alter- 
nately ; it is in the main a translation 
of that part of our litany of the saints 
in which we address Almighty God 
directly, without asking the interces- 
sion, of his blessed. This over, the 
ministers and acolytes retire in the 
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same order in which they entered, and 
the organist plays a voluntary, during 
which the other six altar-candles are 
lighted. When the clergy return the 
priest is seen in a green maniple and 
chasuble. The latter differs from the 
vestment worn by the Catholic priest at 
mass only in being less stiff in texture, 
pointed behind, and covering the arm 
nearly to the elbow; and instead of 
being embroidered with a cross on the 
back it is marked with a figure nearly 
resembling the letter Y. With hands 
clasped before his breast the priest 
now ascends the steps, and standing 
before the altar, with his back to the 
people, goes on with the second part 
of the service. We need not de- 
scribe it, for it is principally translated 
from the missal. The words are all 
repeated in a tone which is half read. 
ing and half chanting, and whenever 
the minister says “ Let us Pray,” or 
“The Lord be with you,” he turns 
round to the people like a priest chant- 
ing “Oremus” or “ Dominus Vobis- 
cum.” The epistle and gospel are: 
read by the deacon. ‘The sermon fol- 
lows ; a rather vague and wordy dis- 
course, chiefly remarkable for the fre- 
quent and affectionate use of the term 
“Catholic.” The preacher begins by 
saying “In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” 
and the more devoutly disposed of the 
congregation thereupon cross them- 
selves. After the sermon comes the 
most solemn part of the service, taken 
nearly verbatim from the canon of the 
mass ; and at the commencement a great 
many of the congregation who appar- 
ently are not communicants, leave the 
church with reverential faces, as if 
they supposed the old law forbidding 
catechumens to witness the more sa- 
cred mysteries were still in force. But 
the curious spectators, who compose a 
large proportion of the audience, are 
under no such scruple about remain- 
ing. 

We need not describe the order of 
the service in detail, because the words 
are almost exactly those to which we: 
are ourselves accustomed, and the 
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ceremonies come as close to those of 
the mass as it is possible to make them 
come. Whenever the ministers or at- 
tendants pass before the altar they 
make a low bow to the cross. As the 
time of consecration approaches, the 
deacon goes to the corner of the altar, 
and the acolytes bring him there the 
bread and water and wine, which he 
hands to the Priest, the wine and water 
being mixed in the chalice. The prayer 
of consecration (a translation of our 
own) is chanted like the rest of the 
service, until the priest reaches the 
words, “ This is my body,” ete., “ This 
is my blood,” etce.; those, suddenly 
dropping his voice, he repeats in alow 
voice, bending over, and immediately 
afterward lifting up the elements on 
high. The attendants, during this cer- 
emony, hold up the corners of his 
vestment, After the consecration all 
make geauflections, instead of bows, 
when they have occasion to pass before 
the altar. 

After receiving communion himself, 
the priest administers it to the deacon 


and clergy and the altar boys. The 


people then approach the railing and 
the priest gives them the consecrated 
wafer, using the formula prescribed in 
the Catholic and the Protestant Epis- 
copal liturgies alike—* The body of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” ete. ; but with 
each morsel of bread before he gives 
it he makes the sign of the cross, which 
is a striking innovation in the Protes- 
tant service. The deacon follows with 
‘tthe chalice. Before the communion, 
however, a general ecbdnfession is re- 
cited, and then the priest, turning 
toward the people with great solemnity, 
repeats the form of absolution, making 
the sign of the cross as he does so with 
outstretched arm. After communion 
the celebrant scrapes the crumbs from 
the paten into the chalice, and takes 
the ablutions at the corner of the altar 
exactly as the priest does at mass. 
And when the congregation is dis- 
missed at the close, it is with a blessing 
and the sign of the cross, just as we 
are dismissed after the Je, Missa est 
at the end of the mass. 





On specially solemn occasions in- 
cense is used at St. Alban’s, and vari- 
ous other ceremonies are performed 
which have been borrowed from the 
Catholic ritual. For example, candles 
are placed about the corpse when the 
burial service is read. 

We have described a service at St. 
Alban’s, because that is the church in 
which the ritualistic ideas, as they are 
called, are carried out to the fullest 
development they have thus far at- 
tained in the United States. But the 
rector and congregation of St. Alban’s 
are by no means the only persons of 
the Protestant Episcopal denomination 
who entertain those ideas. They are 
only a little more advanced in their 
views than the majority of the High 
Church Episcopal party. There are 
many places in New York where Sun- 
day services are conducted more or 
less in conformity with the practices of 
the ritualists ; and antiphonal chanting 
and other popish abominations haye 
been introduced, even into sober old 
Trinity Church itself. The number of 
those who believe that divine service 
ought to be conducted with a more 
elaborate ceremonial than any Protes- 
tant sect has thus far admitted is 
rapidly increasing, and among them 
are many of the most distinguished 
and influential of the Episcopal clergy. 

But if so many strange things are 
done in our own country, they are 
nothing to the innovations which are 
rapidly gaining ground in the Church 
of England. The riiualistie move- 
ment in Great Britain is not so much 
the struggle of an enthusiastic party 
for change or reform as it is the spon- 
taneous working of a logical doctrinal 
development which is gradually spread- 
ing throughout the community. There 
is a struggle attending it; but it is the 
struggle of the let-alone party for its 
repression, not of the apostles of ritual- 
ism for its extension. And in spite, 
perhaps partly in consequence, of the 
bitterness of the opposition, the num- 
ber of churches in which the good old 
Catholic ceremonies are revived in 
their ancient splendor is daily aug- 
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menting, and the zeal of the congrega- 
tions is increasing. Ritualism in Eng- 
land is not what. Punch is so fond of 
representing it—a mere system of 
ecclesiastical millinery, born of the 
sick brains of foolish and fanciful young 
curates ; but it is a genuine expression 
of the sentiment of a respectable mi- 
nority of the Protestant laity. The 
numerous prayer-books and similar 
works, prepared for the use of laymen 
under ritualistic inspiration, are sold 
by millions of copies. One entitled 
“The Churchman’s Guide to Faith 
and Piety,” contains formulas for 
morning and evening prayer, with an 
examination of conscience ; devotions 
for saints’ days; instructions for sys- 
tematic sacramental confession, and for 
devoutly receiving the holy Eucharist 
and assisting at the sacred mysteries ; 
and prayers for the faithful departed. 
The real presence and the sacrificial 
character of the holy Eucharist are ex- 
pressed in the clearest possible manner. 
‘There are several hand-books of devo- 
tion toward the blessed sacrament, and 


manuals of religious exercises in honor 
of certain particular manifestations of 
the divine goodness, such, for instance, 


as the passion of our Saviour. A col- 
lection of “ Hymns, Ancient and Mod- 
ern,” of which it was stated some 
time ago that over one and a half 
millions of copies had been sold, con- 
tains simply the principal hymns of 
the Breviary, and in a work entitled 
“ An Appendix to the Hymnal Noted,” 
the advanced Puseyite will find com- 
plete directions for using those hymns 
in public worship, according to the 
rubrics of the Breviary. An English 
publisher has just announced a new 
manual containing “ the offices of prime 
and compline and the vigils for the 
dead ; the forms of blessing and sprin- 
kling holy water; the Missa in nocte 
Nativitatis Domini; the Lenten lita- 
nies ; the blessing of the ashes and the 
palm branches; the washing of the 
altars and the Maundy ; the benediction 
of the fonts on Holy Saturday, and the 
like: translated from the Latin, with 
an introduction and explanatory notes, 


and illustrated with extracts from the 
consuetudinary of the church of Sarum 
and the plain-song of the Mechlin 
office-books.” 

“ Matins” and “ vespers” are chant- 
ed in many of the English churches by 
choristers robed in surplices and 
ranged on each side of the chancel. 
The Gregorian tones are used toa great 
extent. The officiating clergyman 
wears a cope on festival days, and it 
has been the custom until lately to in- 
cense the altar during the chanting of 
the Magnificat. The most complete @y 
return, however, to the practice of the 
ancient church is seen in the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist. All the Catholic 
vestments—the amice, alb, cincture, 
maniple, stole, and chasuble—have 
been restored. The regulations of the 
rubrics respecting different colors for 
different days and seasons are followed. 
Sometimes the celebrant is attended by 
a deacon and a subdeacon, acolytes, 
and censer bearers; and the use of 
candles on the altar is very common. 
Even in churches where candles, in- 
cense, and colored vestments are un- 
known, the Introit, taken from the 
Roman missal or the missal of Salisbury, 
is frequently chanted at the beginning 
of the service, and it is a very common 
practice to add to the regular liturgy 
contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer various prayers taken from the 
ordinary and the canon of the mass. 
For example, the minister often pre- 
fixes to the service the psalm Judica 
me, Deus with the antiphon, the Con- 
Jiteor, etc., which we hear every day 
at mass. So, too, when the celebrant 
is placing the bread and wine on the 
altar, he borrows our offertory and the 
prayers which follow it, his own liturgy 
not having furnished him with any- 
thing appropriate to the occasion. The 
Anglican office sets down no prayers 
for the priest's own communion; he, 
therefore, supplies the omission by re- 
citing in a low voice the unde et me- 
mores of the missal., 

The use of crucifixes and images, 
and especially the image of the blessed 
virgin, holding her divine Son in her 
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arms, is by no means uncommon among 
the more advanced ritualists; and 
some clergymen are in the habit of 
blessing objects of devotion, such as 
medals and crosses, and even of bless- 
ing holy water. A correspondent of 
a London newspaper writes a letter of 
indignant complaint about the Christ- 
mas celebrations this season, at some 
of the “advanced” churches, in one of 
which he declares that “ numberless 
tapers shed their halo of glory upon 
a veritable Bambino,” or figure of the 
nfant Saviour lying in the manger. 
An Anglican Missal has been pub- 
lished at Oxford, containing the order 
of the Communion service, without any 
other part of the Liturgy. This serv- 
ice is commonly spoken of as the 
“mass,” and we even hear of “ high 
mass,” and “low mass,” to say nothing 
of matins and vespers. A few weeks 
ago we read an account in an English 
paper of a nuptial mass in one of the 
ritualistic churches. The faithful ad- 
dress their ministers as Father John, 
Father Peter, or whatever the Christ- 
ian name may be, and talk of their 
“ confessors” and “ spiritual directors” 
with all the composure of genuine 
Catholics. 

The following description of a ser- 
vice at St. Alban’s in London in holy 
week, is taken from an English news- 
paper: The altar on Maundy Thurs- 
day was vested in white and the 
holy Eucharist was solemnly celebrated 
at 7 A. M., when many of the members 
of a confraternity attached to the 
church communicated. After the morn- 
ing service the altar was entirely 
stripped of all its vestings and orna- 
ments except the candlesticks, and so 
remained until Easter eve. On Good 
Friday, there was a meditation at 8 
A.M., Which was well attended. The 
church was full at 10.30, when matins 
and the ante-communion office were 
said. The sermon was followed by 
the chanting of the Reproaches, and 
the hymn Pange Lingua. At 2 P.M. 
after the singing of the litany, the Rev. 
A. H. Mackonochie preached the three 
hours’ agony, the order of which was 


as follows: (1.) One of the words of 
our Lord on the cross, was chanted by 
the choir; (2.) A short sermon on the 
word was next pronounced; (3.) All 
knelt in silent meditation, the organ 
playing softly; (4.) A hymn was sung. 
This order was observed for each of 
the words on the cross, the whole ser- 
vice lasting three hours and a half. 
At 3 o'clock, the hour of our Lord’s 
death, the bell was tolled for five min- 
utes, while all knelt in silence. Even- 
song, or vespers, took place at 7 P. M. 
The sermon was followed by the chant- 
ing of the Stabat Mater and Miserere. 
A meditation on the taking down from 
the cross closed the evening. All 
through the day the bell was tolled 
solemnly, and most of the congregation 
appeared in mourning. On Easter 
eve there was service at9 p.m. The 
church was elaborately decorated for 
the coming festival with white and 
scarlet hangings, hot-house flowers, 
and candles. ‘The service opened with 
a procession, the chanters singing the 
old Easter hymn O filii et filie, and 
three of the attendants carrying ban- 
ners. Then vespers were chanted, and 
after the reading of the second lesson 
the sacrament of baptism was admin- 
istered to twenty-eight persons. On 
Easter Sunday the Eucharist was cele- 
brated at 7, 8, and 9 A. m.; at 10.30, 
matins were sung; and at 11.15 there 
was a grand Easter service which we 
suppose the high-anddry “ Anglo- 
Catholics” would call high mass. The 
ministers and attendants, with lights 
and banners, entered in procession, 
while the choristers chanted the hymn 
Ad Cenam Agni, As soon as they 
reached the altar, the Introit was sung, 
and the “ mass,” or communion service, 
was then celebrated in the usual man- 
ner, another breviary hymn, the vieti- 
me Paschali, being chanted at the of- 
fertory. 

In an account of the holy week serv- 
ices at St. Philip’s, Clerkenwell, we 
read that on Palm Sunday the altar 
was vested in black, the cross veiled 
with crape, and the retable strewn 
with palm branches. The choir, bear- 
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ing palms, entered the church, s'nging 
the hymn “ Ride on, etc.,” preceded by 
the processional cross which was also 
veiled with crape. At a church in the 
diocese of Manchester recently, the 
services for Good Friday began at mid- 
night, with a litany and sermon. At 6 
A. M. there was a litany again, with a 
second sermon. At 9 A. mM. followed 
matins and a sermon ; at noon a special 
service and sermon} at 3 p. M. litany 
and sermon; at 6, evensong, and ser- 
mon; at 9, litany, sermon and bene- 
diction. The Church Times, a ritual- 
ist periodical, remarked that it was 
“ cheering to find the Catholic view of 
the observance of the great fast so ad- 
mirably developed in a diocese so ter- 
ribly over-ridden by Puritanism.” 
Some of our readers may remember 
the circumstances attending the fune- 
ral of the Rev. John Mason Neale at 
East Grinstead, England, in August 
1866. Dr. Neale was well known as 
the author of some admirable trans- 
lations of Breviary hymns, as one of 
the most earnest apostles of ritualism, 
and as the founder of a convent of 
women. The burial ceremonies, in 
the chapel of Sackville College, in- 
cluded what might be called a high 
mass of requiem, with priest, deacon, 
and sub-deacon, habited in magnificent 
vestments of black silk trimmed with 
silver; an assistant priest; and a mas- 
ter of ceremonies, or ceremoniarius. 
The service commenced with the in- 
troit “ Grant them eternal rest, O 
Lord.” After the epistle the Dies 
Ire was chanted-in Gregorian mel- 
ody, as the gradual. When choir 
and congregation assembled after com- 
munion in the college quadrangle, there 
to form themselves into a procession, 
one of the clergy repeated the prayer, 
Deus, qui nobis sub sacramento mira- 
bili, which is always chanted in the 
Catholic church at the benediction of 
the blessed Sacrament. In the pro- 
cession, besides clerks, chanters, aco 
lytes, and cross-bearer, appeared the 
“ sisters of the third order ;” novices ; 
“sisters of the second order” in white 
veils edged with blue; “ professed sis- 
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ters ;’ the mother superior, assistant 
mother, and mistress of novices of Dr. 
Neale’s convent; superiors of other 
orders ; “brothers associate ;” ete. The 
corpse “was vested in cassock, sur- 
plice, and black stole ; a crucifix was 
in his cressed hands, the same one 
which he was in the habit of having 
before him when hearing confessions.” 
In an appendix to a virulent little 
treatise against ritualism by the Rev. 
Robert Vaughan, D.D.,* there are de- 
scriptions of services in several of the 
advanced churches; and the author 
says: “ This is the course of things in 
a large number of our city and sub- 
urban churches over the kingdom ; and 
not a few churches in our smaller 
towns, and even in our villages, do 
their best, as before intimated, toward 
imitating the example set them by 
their more fashionable and wealthy 
neighbors. ‘The editor of The Church 
Times filled some thirty columns of 
that journal with such reports as we 
have cited, relating to the celebrations 
of last Easter, and stated that the ac- 
counts he had published were ‘ only a 
small selection from the overwhelming 
mass’ which had reached him.” Proot 
enough that the movement, as we said 
before, is very widely extended and es- 
sentially popular. 

Everybody remembers the commo- 
tion raised a year or two ago by an 
enthusiastic gentleman named Lyne 
who called himself “ Brother Ignatius,” 
and made a very foolish and unfortu- 
nate attempt to establish a Protestant 
order of Benedictines in England. But 
other efforts to introduce religious com 
munities into the Church of England 
have been more prosperous, and there 
are now at least 400 or 500 members 
of various sisterhoods, who take vows, 
some for life, some for three years.t 

* Ritualism in the English Church in its Relation 
to Scripture, Piety, and Law. By Robert Vaughan, 
D.D. 12mo. London: 1866. 

+ Sisterhoods have obtained a precarious footing 
in the United States. There is one in New-York, 
whose members wear a costume suggestive somewhat 
of the cloister and somewhat of the mantua-maker’s 
shop. They have neat little things, between caps 
and veils, on their heads; make-believe rosaries 
hanging from their girdles; and black bombazine 


gowns distended to fashionable dimensions by means 
of hoop-skirts. 
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In all cases there is a novitiate of one 
or two years, and it is said that women 
who take the vows almost always ad- 
here to them. Brotherhoods are not 
at all flourishing, but there is a loud 
call for them among the ritualists, and 
we sée no reason to doubt that they 
will soon follow in the general pro- 
gress of the Catholic revival. Of the 
number of congregations in which rit- 
ualistic practices are followed, we have 
no exact account; but a disinterested 
authority in which we have confidence 
estimates the number of the clergy 
who entertain the advanced views at 
about 2000. Among them are a few 
of the bishops, the most prominent 
being Dr. Wilberforce, bishop of Ox- 
ford, and Dr. Hamilton, bishop of Sal- 
isbury. Indeed, the rapid progress of 
the new ideas seems to have thrown 
the thorough-going Protestants ino a 
fever of alarm. Courses of lectures 
are got up to counteract the growing 
spirit, and monster petitions and me- 
morials are presented to the bishops 
by the clergy and people of their dio- 
ceses. A remonstrance with five hun- 
dred signatures has been laid before 
the Bishop of-Salisbury ; a memorial 
with two thousand three hundred names 
has been presented to the Bishop of 
Gloucester; and four hundred and 
twenty-three of the clergy of London 
have united in a protest. Colored 
vestments are worn in twelve of the 
London churches, incense is used in 
six, and colored stoles have been in- 
troduced in three, which have not yet 
adopted the full “ Eucharistic vest- 
ments.” 

Not very. long ago a grand exhibi- 
tion of ecclesiastical ornaments and 
vestments from churches of the estab- 
lishment in various parts of the king- 
dom was held at Norwich. Eucharist- 
ic (that is, colored) vestments were 
contributed by: a hundred churches, 
and it was estimated that there were 
two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
other churches in which they were hab- 
itually used. The number is probably 
now larger. Many of these vestments 
were of extraordinary richness. There 


were silks and velvets, covered with 
delicate and elaborate embroideries, 
and bedecked with a literal profusion 
of diamonds, pearls, and various pre- 
cious stones. One chasuble, not jew- 
elled, was valued at £220, or $1,100. 
There were crosiers, mitres, stoles, 
and superb crimson copes—all in use 
at the present day—not to speak of 
numerous relics of antiquity, even rel- 
ics of the saints ‘and the twelve apos- 
tles, and a fragment of the true cross, 

The confessional in the Anglican 
Church is not an innovation by any 
means ; but under the protecting wings 
of ritualism it is assuming much great- 
er prominence than it has ever enjoy- 
ed before. In St. Alban’s, New-York, 
you will not.finda confessional box ; but 
you may make a confession there, if you 
feel so disposed, and the reverend pas- 
tor is ready to absolve penitents with 
the usual formularies. At St. Alban’s 
in London, however, they do things in 
a much more complete style, with a 
box, and a grating, and all the other 
Catholic accessories—with the trifling 
exceptions of sacerdotal character and 
jurisdiction on the part of the confes- 
sor. An Anglican minister of Protes- 
tant proclivities, named Ormiston, re- 
cently made an experimental visit of 
investigation to the Rev. Mr. Mackon- 
ochie’s confessional at St. Alban’s, and 
at a meeting of the National Protes- 
tant Institute on the 28th of January 
last, was cruel enough to tell all that 
happened there. He went on one of 
the days set apart for receiving the 
confessions of men, took his turn with 
a nuaber of others who were waiting, 
and in course of time found himself in 
the confessional box, peering through 
a hole at the Rev. Mr. Mackonochie, 
whe was vested in a surplice and pur- 
ple stole. Mr. Ormiston stated that 
he wished to make a “ special” confes- 
sion, and was thereupon requested to 
kneel. He could not bring himself to 
do this, but he made believe do it— 
probably he squatted—and then pro- 
ceeded to his unbosoming. The Rev. 
Mr. Mackonochie must have been ra- 
ther unpleasantly amazed by what fol- 
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lowed. Pulling out a written paper 
Mr. Ormiston read, in a loud tone so 
as to be heard by the people outside, 
this humble confession of sins: “I 
have but too imperfectly discharged 
my solemn ordination vow of being 
‘ready with all faithful diligence to 
banish and drive away all erroneous 
and strange doctrines contrary to God’s 
word,’ and especially the damnable doc- 
trine now maintained by those priests 
in the Church of England, commonly 
called * Puseyjites, together with their 
popish practices, whereby they are 
seeking to dethrone the blessed gos- 
pel of God’s free grace, and to set up 
in its stead the ‘ burning lies’ of anti- 
christ.” He asked for absolution, 
but Mr. Mackonochie could not be per- 
suaded of his penitence (though the 
sinner vowed that he never was more 
sorry in his life), and refused to give 
it. So Mr. Ormiston handed his card 
to the confessor, and came away, 
“bowed down and crushed,” as he 
said, “ with a sense of the evil which 
this awful system is working.” 


The question of the legality of the 


ritualistic innovations, or, to speak 
more accurately, of these restorations 
of ancient practice, has been before the 
law courts and the houses of convoca- 
tion, but thus far without decided re- 
sult. ‘The Church Union in England, 
have published the opinions of nine 
eminent lawyers to whom the matter 
was referred, including Sir. R. Philli- 
more, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Sir W. Bo- 
vill, and Mr. Coleridge, all of whom 
are in favor of the legality of. the 
“ Eucharistic vestments,” six in favor 
of two lights on the altar during the 
communion service, four in favor of 
wafer bread, and all more or less 
against the incensing of “persons or 
things.” » A committee of the lower 
house of convocation made a report 
on these subjects, which was presented 
to the upper house last June; and in 
view of the position taken by the 
authors of this report, and of the legal 
opinions above referred to, as well as 
the opposition of Dr. Tait, bishop of 
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London, to the practices therein con- 
demned, the rector of St. Alban’s, 
Iiolborn, has felt himself compelled to 
discontinue, under protest, the objec- 
tionable manner of using incense, and 
the elevation of the bread and wine at 
the consecration. In an address to his 
congregation on the feast of the 
Epiphany, he declares his persuasion 
that the house of convotation is wrong, 
but he thinks it better to yield. ‘I 
must tell you,” he adds, “ for your own 
satisfaction, that the less obtrusive 
elevation indicated in the words of the 
prayer-book, ‘here the priest is to take 
the paten into his hand, and ‘ here he 
is to take the cup into his hand, is 
quite sufficient for the ritual purpose, 
that, namely, of making the oblation of 
the holy sacrifice to God. The use of 
incense will now be discontinued at the 
beginning of the service, at the gospel, 
and at the offertory. Before the con- 
secration prayer the censer will be 
brought im. At the consecration, 
incense will be put into it by the 
thurifer, but it will not be used, as 
at present, ‘for censing persons and 
things.’ This is a mode of using imcense 
allowed by the ecclesiastical opinion, 
and not disallowed by the legal one.” 
Some time ago a number of promi- 
nent clergymen and laymen of the 
American Episcopal Church, address- 
ed a letterto Bishop Hopkins of Ver- 
mont, asking his opinion “ whether an 
increase of ritualism would be advis- 
able,” or whether it was best to be sat- 
isfied with “the ordinary average of 
present parochial practice”? The re- 
ply of Bishop Hopkins is contained in 
« little volume published last year.* 
It is an elaborate defence of the law- 
fulness and reasonableness of the ritu- 
alistic practices, though it deprecates 
any authoritative infringement on the 
liberty which the Episcopal body has 
heretofore exercised in such matters. “I 
incline to regard it as most probable,” 
the bishop says, “that this ritualism 
will grow into favor by degrees until it 
* The Law of Ritualism. By the Rt. Rev. John 


Henry Hopkins, D.D., LL. D., Bishop of Vermont, 
New York: Hurd & Houghton, 
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becomes the prevailing system. The 
old, the fixed, and the fearful, will re- 
sist it. But the young, the ardent, and 
tue impressible will follow it more and 
more. The spirit of the age will favor 
it because it is an age of excitement 
and sensation. The lovers of ‘glory 
and of beauty’ will favor it, because it 
appeals with far more effect to the nat- 
ural tastes and feelings of humanity. 
The rising generation of the clergy 
will favor it, because it adds so much 
to the solemn character of their office 
and the interest of their service in the 
house of God.” And as for the effect 
of the movement upon the low church- 
men, he believes that it will only be- 
comea more marked distinction between 
parties which have long existed, and 
which might well be allowed to appear 
in a more decided form without danger 
to the peace and prosperity of the de- 
nomination. 

As might be supposed, Bishop Hop- 
kins says a great many sensible things 
about ritualism in general, though 
their application to the particular case 
before him is not always of the clear- 
est. The ceremonial part of divine 
worship is not, he declares, a matter 
of indifference. God gave the most ex- 
plicit instructions for the performance 
of public worship under the Levitical 
law. He described the tabernacle that 
was to be erected in the wilderness 
and the temple of Solomon which suc- 
ceedéd it, giving minute directions for 
the fashioning of all their parts; for 
the incense, the golden censers, the 
candlesticks, and the rich priestly vest- 
ments that were to be used when the 
descendants of Aaron approached his 
presence. And under the new dispen- 
sation this beautiful and elaborate 
system, so often pronounced by Al- 
mighty God “an ordinance for ever,” 
was not swept wholly out of existence, 
though certain parts of it passed away 
into a higher and more extensive form 
of divine arrangement. The animal 
sacrifices ceased, because they were 
only types of the great sacrifice which 
the cross of Christ fulfilled. The re- 
striction of the priesthood to the family 


of Aaron was abolished, because the 
new covenant was not restricted to a 
single nation. like the old, but was 
made with all the peoples of the earth. 
The rest of the Mosaic law, Dr. Hop- 
kins argues, remained in force. His 
argument is not a good one, for it 
would lead him to absurdities. If the 
old ritual was not abolished, why do 
modern Christians not observe it? 
What authority have they for omitting 
all the more onerous parts of the cer- 
emonial, and retaining only the rich 
garments and lights and fragrant in- 
cense, which please the senses without 
imposing any particular burden? If 
ritualism had no better argument in 
its favor than the book of Leviticus, 
there would be little to say in its de- 
fence. Dr. Vaughan, who reasons 
that ritualism is unlawful in the 
Christian church, because there is no 
book of rites in tne New Testament 
corresponding to the book of Leviticus 
in the old, is as logical as Dr. Hop- 
kins. The Bishop of Vermont, how- 
ever, is apparently sensible that there 
must be some authoritative enactment 
on the subject ; that God, either by his 
church or by some other inspired 
mouthpiece, must have abolished or 
modified the Jewish ritual, and substi- 
tuted a new one, or else we ought still 
to observe the full Mosaic ceremonial, 
on the principle that laws are bind- 
ing until they are repealed, ‘To us, 
Catholics, the case is clear enough. 
We have the authority of the church 
of God for all we do; she abolished 
the oid Jewish rites, and she ordained 
the Christian ceremonial. And Dr. 
Hopkins is sensible enough of the im- 
portance of this authorization, for he 
tries to apply it to his own denomi- 
nation, and thereby, of course, admits 
that the church has uniformly followed 
the rightful practice, and that the Prot- 
estant sects have been all wrong. He 
shows, from the writings of the early 
fathers and from other ancient docu- 
ments, that the term “ altar” was con- 
stantly used in primitive times in con- 
nection with the celebration of divine 
services ; that the altars were both of 
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wood and of stone, and that hence 
there is no reason for the restriction 
which many Protestants. would lay 
upon the Lord’s Table ; that it should 
be “an honest table, with legs to it ;” 
and that|candles and incense were 
habitually used at the celebration of 
the divine mysteries. A much more 
important matter, Bishop Hopkins 
says, is the use of oil or chrism in con- 
firmation; and this, he admits, “is 
plainly stated by Tertullian to have 
been the established practice in the 
year 200.” And he quotes a remark- 
able passage from Bingham’s “ Anti- 
quities of the Christian Church” (a 
Protestant work), to the effect that 
“it was this unction at the completion 
of baptism to which they [the early 
Christians | ascribed the power of mak- 
ing every Christian, in some sense, 
partaker of a royal priesthood, which 
is not only said by Origen, but by Pope 
Leo, St. Jerome, and many others.” 
His remarks on the subject of sacer- 
dotal vestments are not less striking. He 
mentions the proofs brought forward by 
Baronius, that St. James the Just, first 
bishop of Jerusalem, and St. John the 
Evangelist “wore the golden orna- 
ment which was prescribed for the 
mitre of the high priest in the Mosaic 
ritual.” He refers to Constantine's 
gift of “a rich vestment, embroidered 
with gold,” to Macarius, bishop of 
Jerusalem, to be worn by him in the 
celebration of the sacred offices. He 
cites ancient decrees concerning the 
orartum, or stole, and the different 
manner in which it was to be worn by 
priests and by deacons ; mentions the 
ring and staff prescribed for a bishop ; 
and especially refers to the fact that 
black, as the symbol of sin and mourn- 
ing, was every where excluded. Bishop 
Hopkins brings forward these things 
by way of showing the multitude of 
points of conformity between the early 
Christian and the ancient Jewish ritual ; 
but they do not seem to have awak- 
ened in his mind the question, “ Which, 
then, is the true Christian church ?” 
nor does he perceive that, however 
strongly they may support the Catholic 


practice, they do little good to the 
Episcopalians. The first Church of 
England men understood the propriety 
of ritualistic magnificence a great deal 
better than their descendants do. When 
they cast off faith and obedience they 
did not at the same time cast off the 
rich priestly robes, nor put out the 
altar lights, nor stop the swinging of 
censers and chanting of psalms. The 
ritual of the primitive Protestants was 
hardly less gorgeous than that of 
mother church herself. When Arch- 
bishop Parker was consecrated in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, he wore “a 
long scarlet gown and a hood, with 
four torches carried befure him: Bishop 
Barlow had a silk cope, being to ad- 
minister the sacrament; four arch- 
deacons, who attended him, wearing 
silk copes also.” And a puritanical 
Protestant, Thomas Sampson, com- 
plained to Peter Martyr in 1550 that 
the ministry of Christ was banished 
from the English court, because the 
image of the crucifix was allowed there, 
with lights burning before it. Dr. 
Hopkins is at pains to show that the 
custom and unrepealed law of the 
Church of England justify the use of 
a processional cross, two lights on the 
altar, incense, surplice, alb, girdle, stole, 
dalmatic, tunicle, chasuble, cope, amice, 
cape or tippet, maniple, hood, and cas- 
sock ; that the use of oil in confirmation 
and extreme unction, and of prayers 


for the dead, which are found in the first 


Prayer-book of Edward VI., though 
they were subsequently omitted from 
the liturgy, has never been prohibited 
and is still lawful. We suspect that 
to many Protestants this statement 
will be a little startling. 

It will not be more startling, how- 
ever, than a view of what the liturgy 
of the Church of England was in the 
first years of her heresy, and what, 
according to the ritualistic party, it 
ought rightly to be now. It seems to 
be generally admitted that what is 
known as the first Prayer-book of 
Edward VL. published in 1549, is the 
standard to which the ceremonial of 
the Establishment ought to be refer- 
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red; that whatever was sanctioned or 
permitted under the rubrics of that 
work may be lawfully used or done 
now; and that the subsequent, revis- 
ions of the Prayer-book, inasmuch as 
they have authoritatively condemned 
none of the ancient forms and ex- 
pressions of doctrine embodied in that 
earlier ritual, have no restrictive force 
upon the liberty of the modern revivers 
of old Catholic practices. Let us see, 
then, what the first Prayer-book of Ed- 
ward VI. was, in its order of the com- 
munion service, the present battle- 
ground of ritualism. 

This portion of the liturgy was en- 
titled, “The Supper of the Lord and 
the Holy Communion, commonly call- 
ed the Mass.” It is divided into “ the 
Ordinary,” and “the Canon.” The 
first part begins with the Lord’s 
Prayer; and then follow the Collect 
for purity, the Introit (now omitted), 
the Kyrie Eleison, the Gloria in Ex- 
celsis, Dominus Vobiscum, Collects for 
the day and for the king, the Epistle, 
Gospel, and Nicene Creed, the sermon, 
Exhortation, Offertory, and Oblation ; 
Dominus Vobiscum, Sursum Corda, 
the Preface, and the Sanctus. The 
canon now consists of one long prayer 
of consecration, but in the Prayer- 
book of 1549 it comprised many other 
parts copied pretty closely from the 
missal ; and the confession and absolu- 
tion, which are now transferred to an 
early part of the ordinary, came in 
their proper place immediately before 
the communion. After communion 
were the Agnus Dei and Post-Com- 
munion, the Collects, and other pray- 
ers and ceremonies, very much as we 
have them in the mass. The rubric of 
1549 says: “When the clerks have 
done singing the Sanctus, then shall 
the priest or deacon turn himself to 
the people and say,‘ Let us pray for 
the whole state of Christ’s church; ” 
to which the present office adds the 
words, “ militant here on earth.” An 
able paper in a collection of essays by 
advanced ritualists, published in Lon- 
don last year,* argues from this that 


* The Church and the World: Essays on Questions 
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prayers for the dead formerly had 
place and are still allowable in the 
English liturgy. If this be not so, 
the author says, “we shall find our- 
selves placed in a dilemma which to 
a Catholic mind is inexpressibly pain- 
ful. For... . it follows that the 
liturgy of the English Church is the 
only living liturgy, the only known 
extant liturgy which is wanting in re- 
membrance of its faithful departed. 
From which dilemma we may devout- 
ly say, Good Lord, deliver us.” 

In the consecration prayers there is 
an important part found in the book ot 
1549, but now left out, of which the 
same writer says: “ We can scarcely 
too deeply deplore the loss, or earn- 
estly desire that it may be restored 
to us.” This is the invocation of the 
Holy Ghost, and it reads as follows: 
“ Hear us, O merciful Father, we be- 
seech thee, and with thy holy spirit 
and word vouchsafe to bl--ess and 
sane-+tify these thy gifts and crea- 
tures of bread and wine, that they may 
be to us the body and blood of thy 
most dearly beloved son Jesus Christ.” 
Here we have not only an authoriza- 
tion but an explicit direction for the 
use of the sign of the cross, at which 
many good Episcopalians shudder ner- 
vously as at a diabolical popish inven- 
tion. It was left out of the later Pray- 
er-books, but never prohibited. 

Before the communion there is a 
formula of invitation which the minis- 
ter is to read to the people, bidding 
them to the Lord’s table. In the pres- 
ent Prayer-book it contains nothing 
which calls for special remark; but 
in that of 1549 it embraced the follow- 
ing passage: “ And if there be any of 
you whose conscience is troubled and 
grieved in anything, lacking comfort 
or counsel, let him come to me, or to 
some other discreet and learned priest, 
taught in the law of God, and confess 
and open his sin and grief secretly . . 

. that of us he may receive comfort 
and absolution,” ete. 


of the Day. By various writers. First series. Edit- 
ed by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A, Longmans, Green, 
Reader, and Dyer. 1866. 
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The writer of the essay above 
quoted favors not only a return to the 
old Edwardian liturgy, but a revival of 
various other usages to which we need 
not more particularly refer than by 
saying that they all have a genuine 
Catholic flavor. He sees no reason, 
apart from prejudice, why Anglicans 
should not call their communion ser- 
vice by “the old English word 
‘Mass’ ;” and he deprecates the Prot- 
estant custom of consuming at once 
all the bread and wine which are 
blessed for the Lord’s Supper, without 
reserving any for the visitation of the 
sick. “Those who minister among 
the lowest poor in missionary work,” 
he says, “can bear witness how dis- 
tressing oftentimes are celebrations in 
the crowded and sick rooms of a town 
population.” And he quotes an in- 


stance in which the Eucharist had to 
be consecrated for a dying man who 
occupied one corner of a crowded room 
tenanted by several other families. In 
another corner crouched a woman of 
the vilest class, and during the conse- 


cration unclean insects were crawling 
over the “ fair white linen cloth” upon 
which the elements were laid. Can 
we wonder that to a minister who be- 
lieves in the Real Presence, and in 
his own power to consecrate, a cele- 
bration such as this must seem like 
profanation ? 

If there were nothing in this ritual- 
istic revival but an attempt to borrow 
the rich robes of faith and dress up in 
them the shrunken form of heresy, it 
would hardly be worth our attention. 
It is little to us whether the human 
laws of the realm of England permit 
the ministers of the Established 
Church to stand with their backs to 
the congregation or not ; whether they 
may legally burn candles in daylight, 
or swing censers, or chant their pray- 
ers instead of saying them, or wear 
colored and embroidered vestments 
instead of the plain surplice and the 
black gown. Since they have taken 
the liberty to discard faith and obe- 
dience, one would think it of little mat- 
ter that they should discard ceremo- 
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nies also. After they have lost the 
substance, why should they care for 
the form? If they could abolish, for 
instance, the celibacy of the clergy, 
they had surely as good a right to 
abolish a red or green chasuble. In- 
deed, to be logical, they ought to 
ordain, alter, and abolish just what 
they please. But it is impossible 
not to see that there is a great 
deal more in this movement than a 
mere striving after beautiful and im- 
pressive forms. There is first a re- 
awakening of the Catholic idea of pub- 
lic worship, and a rejection of the com- 
mon Protestant theory. It is the 
Protestant principle, not always ex- 
pressly acknowledged, but practical- 
ly acted upon, that the primary object 
of a religious service is the edification 
of ihe people; it is the Catholic idea 
that the chief purpose of that service 
is the worship of Almighty God. 
The Englishman, Thomas Sampson, 
whose complaint to Peter Martyr 
touching lights and crucifixes, we quot- 
ed just now, says in the same Istter: 
“What hope is there of any good 
when our friends are disposed to look 
for religion in those dumb remnants of 
idolatry, and not in the preaching of 
the lively word of God?’ And what 
is it but a recognition of this principle 
which causes: most of the Protestant 
sects to lay such stress upon sermons 
as to make them the predominating 
feature of every service, and often 
gives their public prayers such a doc- 
trinal and exhortatory character that 
they can hardly be distinguished from 
sermons except by the substitution of 
the phrase “ Almighty God” for “ Be- 
loved brethren”? Now, the ritualists, 
whatever their shortcomings, are at 
any rate free from this absurdity. Ser- 
mon-hearing or meditation, says one of 
their late writers, may be salutary 
enough in its proper time and place, 
but it is not worship. Here, no doubt, 
is a great advance in the right direc- 
tion. But this is not all. An essay 
“On the Eucharistic Sucrifice” in The 
Church and the World gives the Cath- 
olic doctrine still more explicitly, and 
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acknowledges “that Christian wor- 
ship is really the earthly exhibition of 
Christ’s perpetual intercession as the 
sole high priest of his church, the sole 
acceptable presenter of the one wor- 
ship of his one body in heaven and in 
earth, and that as such it culminates 
in his own mysterious presence, in 
and by the sacrament of his most pre- 
cious body and blood.” 

In this recognition of the true func- 
tions of the Christian ministry, the true 
character of the worship which ought 
to be offered in God’s holy temple, we 
may suppose the ritualists to be pretty 
well agreed. But doctrinally, they 
may be divided into two classes. With 
the one class, a gorgeous ritual is mere- 
ly the gratification of an zsthetic or an- 
tiquarian taste ; with the other it is the 
logical development of an advance in 
doctrine. The one class would bring 
back the practice of the Anglican 
Church to what it used to be in old days ; 
the other would imitate the rites and 
ceremonies which were followed in the 
Catholic Church ages before Anglican- 
ism was heard of. 

The second class is, we believe, the 
more numerous, as it certainly is by 
far the more important of the two. Its 
views are set forth with frankness and 
decided ability in the volume which 
we have already quoted; and we are 
certain that no one can read these es- 
says without feeling that the ritualists 
are legitimate successors of the tractari- 
ans of thirty years ago, and ‘that there 
is promise of as much good from the 
agitation which they are leading as 
came from the great movement of Dr. 
Newman and Dr. Pusey. “ Ritual- 
ism,” says one of the essayists, “is not 
employed as a side-wind, by which to 
bring in certain tenets surreptitiously, 
but as the natural complement of those 
tenets after they have been long and 
sedulously inculcated.”. The burning 
of candles and ‘incense is of very little 
moment, considered as a mere form, but 
itis of great moment when it is done 
as the ritualists do it for the sake of 
rendering honor to the real presence of 
our Lord. It is of no consequence 


what order of words or what gestures 
or what dress the Anglican minister 
uses in reading the communion office, 
because he has not the priestly charac. 
ter, and if he followed literally the mis- 
sal itself, he could not celebrate a valid 
mass. But if he comes as close to the 
missal as he can, by way of testifying 
that he believes in the doctrines stated 
and symbolized in the missal; if he imi- 
tates the ceremonies of the daily Christ- 
ian sacrifice, in order to show his belief 
in the sacrificial character of the Eu- 
charist, that fact becomes of serious 
importance, and indicates a genuine 
progress toward truth, at which every 
good Catholic ought to rejoice. Tae 
practice of auricular confession is not 
new in the Anglican Church; but it 
acquires additional significance when it 
is spoken of, as it is in the Church and 
the Word, by the name of “ the sacra- 
ment of penance,” for the Church of 
England recognizes no sacraments ex- 
cept baptism and the supper of the 
Lord. , 

If there is any name which a genu- 
ine ritualist really hates it is that of 
Protestant. The avowed purpose of 
the advanced school is to unprotest- 
antize the Church of England ; and the 
writer just quoted speaks of having 
found comfort at a time of spiritual 
doubt and trial, in the belief that the 
English Church was still a part of the 
Catholic Church, “unless she sinned 
sufficiently at the reformation to justify 
Rome in cutting her off.” “Our place 
is appointed us,” says the same essayist, 
“among Protestants and in a commu- 
nion deeply tainted in its practical sys- 
tem by Protestant heresy; but our 
duty is the expulsion of the evil, and 
not flight from it, any more than it is 
a daty for those to leave the Roman 
Church who become conscious also 
of abuses within her system.” The 
Church of England indeed, has but a 
weak hold upon the faith or affection of 
the ritualists of this school. We find 
the XXXIX. Articles spoken of as 
“those Protestant articles tacked on to 
a Catholic liturgy, those forty stripes 
save one, as some have called them, 
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laid on the back of the Anglican 
priesthood ;” and in the same book we 
are told that “ the universal church, and 
not the Church of England, is becoming 
the standard to which doctrine and 
practice must be conformed, and the 
advantages in many respects of other 
divisions of it over our own are becom- 
ing recognized.” Prepared as many of 
these men are to accept the doctrines 
of the church in every particular ex- 
cept the supremacy of the Pope and 
the immaculate conception of the 
blessed Virgin, and to follow her dis- 
cipline even to clerical celibacy, re- 
ligious vows, and sacramental confes- 
sion, can we doubt that there is hope 
of their overcoming the remaining 
obstacles to their conversion, and 
that the London Weekly Register 
is right when it calls this “the most 
important religious crisis that England 
has witnessed since the so-called Refor- 
mation.” 

And even in the vagaries of the 
other branch of ritualists, the church 
williners, if we may be allowed the 
expression, who imagine they are 
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bringing back their errant sect to the 
honest life of old, when they copy the 
forms and ceremonies, the lights and 
vestures, the incense and the chants of 
the primitive liturgy, without conform- 
ing to the doctrines which these observ- 
ances are intended to symbolize; who 
set up as their standard of conformity 
not the universal church as she has 
been through all ages, but the <Angli- 
can establishment as it was in its in- 
fancy, before it had quite forgotten 
Catholic truth and propriety; even in 
the hollow ritualism of this school, we 
say, there is cause for gratification. 
Unlike the builders of material temples. 
who must work up from base to sum- 
mit, these ecclesiastical architects can 
sometimes construct their foundation 
after the superstructure is finished. 
The mere copying of sacred forms is 
apt to lead them to the sacred faith 
and spirit ; and, any way, it is something 
gained to know that one can bend be- 
fore a crucifix without breaking the 
commandments, and that frankincense 
is not an abomination in the sight of 
the Lord. . 
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O TREE, how strong thy branches are, 
To bear such wondrous, weighty fruit ! 
“ He strength imparts.” 


Than all, thy fruit is sweeter far. 
What genial soil doth feed thy root ? 
“ Men’s loving hearts.” 
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Translated from the French, ° 


ROBERT; OR, THE INFLUENCE OF A GOOD MOTHER. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Tobeanartist . ... 
It is his hope, his faith, his ambition."” 


Genius, however great, will not 
make a man famous unless he works for 
fame. Robert felt this and had strength, 
perseverance, and courage to labor, for 
he was poor and of obscure name, and 
he knew what he could do, and was 
determined todo it. But, like all who 
struggle through this life, he had his 
depressions and his griefs, which he 
bore bravely ; and if discouragement 
ever glided into his soul, he instantly 
resorted to prayer, and peace and re- 
pose would then spread their wings 
over him. He imposed upon himself 
the strict obligation of never wasting a 
moment of time, and thained himself 
to his work, as a galley-slave is chained; 
accepting his present life, mercenary 
and prosaic as it is, with perfect resig- 
nation and happiness, feeling that God 
has made it thus, and that he must be 
thankful for it. Existence was a hap- 
piness to him, for his heart was good, 
and duty was to him perfect joy; and 
knowing he was necessary to the hap- 
viness of Madame Gaudin, he devoted 
himself to her as a son. By degrees 
her strength returned, and at last She 
was able to resume the management of 
the household, which placed more time 
at Robert’s disposition, and his mind, 
rid of these cares, regains its elasticity 


and primitive vigor. Artistic reveries 


come back, the fire of creative inspira- 
tion fills his soul, and he stands before 
his canvas, on which the faint outlines 
of the Virgin are traced. Then another 
dream seizes him, and hours and days 
and weeks of patient labor are neces- 
sary to faithfully bring out his ideas, 
and at first all is chaos ; but slowly the 
canvas becomes animated, and finally 


Robert, like Pygmalion, stands in ee- 
stasy before his work. His body 
trembles with enthusiasm, his eyes 
moisten, his knees give way under him 
—and why this emotion ? He has faith- 
fully presented the scene where, be- 
tween God and his mother, his happy 
childhood was passed. The picture is 
astonishingly and wonderfully true. 
Here stands out boldly the savage 
grandeur of Ecorcharde, with its rugged 
sides and deep ravines—there the val- 
ley through which the silver waters of 
the Dordogne run—the village of Bains 
—the church spire, the rectory—and 
all the crowning glory of this mountain, 
its woods and sombre verdure. There 
the little house where Robert had lived 
for twelve years, and, at the extremity 
of the valley, the peak of Sauci, which 
mujestically crowned the whole. The 
memory of the young artist is faithful, 
and he forgets nothing. Standing on 
a clearing on the mountain side is a 
woman, and a child is playing near 
her; it is Robert and his mother. The 
sun is just sinking below the horizon, 
and sheds upon the scene the glory of iis 
waves of gold and purple. Each day 
Robert gave many hours to this picture, 
in which he re-lived his childhood’s days ; 
and, when completed, it was a perfect 
masterpiece of grace and taste, and 
finished with much care. His touch 
was fresh and bold—the animals that 
reposed in the valley were perfect, 
the trees of exquisite foliage, and the 
lights and shades of delicious harmony. 
One morning the young painter was 
at work, bringing out a stronger effect 
of light on his picture, when a loud 
knock at the door drew him from his 
work. He opened it, and standing 
before him was his late master. 
“Where have you been, my dear 
Robert ?” asked the illustrious artist ; 
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“T have been so uneasy about you. 
Tell me why you have not been in my 
studio for so long a time ?” 

Robert, touched by this mark of in- 
terest, given with so much affability 
and simplicity, replied by a recital of 
the painful position in which he had 
been thrown by the sickness of Madame 
Gaudin, and told in such warm terms 
of her-generous conduct to him, that 
the artist did not know which to ad- 
mire most—the lively gratitude of the 
one, or beautiful devotion of the other. 

The artist grasped his hand, and, 
pressing it warmly, said, “ You have 
done your duty, and can never re- 
proach ‘yourself with ingratitude.” 
Then, turning toward the picture, he 
exclaimed, “ Can this be your work ? 
It is wonderful.” After a few mo- 
ments, in which he was perfectly ab- 
sorbed, he said, “ Robert, you are 
ignorant of your talent; you know 
more than I do, and must be a great 
painter ere long.” Then, clasping the 
stupefied young man in his arms, he 
pressed him to his heart in a generous 
iransport of admiration. 

Madame Gaudin, who had gone out 
to buy provisions for the day, stopped 
at the open door to ask what it could 
all mean; and when she understood 
what they were speaking about, she 
felt a great joy, and exclaimed, “I 
knew it; I knew he would be a great 
painter.” Her excess of happiness 
made her steps a little trembling and 
uncertain ; and, without caring for the 
presence of the stranger, she said to 
Robert, “ God will bless thee, my boy ; 
God will recompense thy Christian 
virtues, and all the affection thou hast 
had for a poor old woman like me.” 
Then, noticing the artist, she said, “I 
cannot help it; excuse me, sir, but I 
must embrace him, I must press him 
to my heart, and then I will be con- 
tent.” 

Robert yielded to her caresses in a 
manner which attested better than 
words the sincerity of his attachment 
for the worthy woman. ° 

The approbation and praises given 
iis work by his master made a pro- 
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found impression on the mind of Rob- 
ert. 

“ My dear boy,” said the artist, “I 
will buy your picture at a good price. 
Each one of us should aid others to find 
the road on which he has gathered the 
flowers of fortune. God has blessed 
my work and made me rich, but I can- 
not enjoy the favors of fortune alone ; 
I must aid others, and share with them 
the riches that God has loaned me. 
My purse, my credit, my protection are 
yours to-day, and I want you to use 
them without hesitation, for I cherish 
you as a pupil and love you as a friend. 
When I pay the debt of life, I hope to 
endow a great painter. Work, then, 
my boy; work for glory ; you are now 
on the road to fame, and it will lead 
you to fortune.” Before leaving he 
put in Madame Gaudin’s hand a well- 
filled purse, and said, “ Keep silence ; 
say nothing of this to Robert.” 

Robert had another joy on this 
eventful day. Toward night he was 
going onan errand for Madame Gaudin, 
and near the Pont Neuf, by the Place 
Dauphine, he heard the voice of a man 
uttering a kind of lament for Napoleon. 
The voice was loud and strong, and 
in its modulations there was so much 
sorrow that he hastened toward the 
man, to see if his features verified a 
suspicion that came across his mind. 
He knew he had seen this man before. 
He was a street singer ; and the longer 
he listened to him, the more convinced 
was he in his belief. Soon his eyes 
were fixed on a large wound in his 
forehead, and, no longer doubting, he 
alled out, “O Cyprien! my good Cy- 
prien !” at the same time holding out 
his hand. 

“ Pardon—excuse me—I do not 
know you.” 

“ But are you not Cyprien Hardy, 
ex-grenadier of the Imperial Guards ?” 
said Robert. 

“Tam no other person; but I can’t 
remember to have seen you before.” 

“]T remember you,” said Robert, with 
expression. “ The little orphan that 
you took before the palace at Fontaine- 
bleau and conducted to Paris, although 
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eight years ago, has not forgotten his 
protector and friend, and now wishes 
to shake hands with him ; you will not 
refuse me that pleasure surely ?” 

“ Ah! truly no—a thousand times no 
—I cannot refuse. Touched there,” 
said he, putting his hand on his heart, 
“T know it is Robert who speaks to 
me; my little Robert, grown to be a 
man. You have changed much, young 
man, and so have I; but that does not 
matter; I have suffered cruelly. Oh 
my loved emperor! if I could only go 
to him.” 

“ Come with me,” said Robert ; “ we 
ean talk entirely as we please when 
alone; come with me and I will take 
you toa person who knows you already, 
and who, I am certain beforehand, will 
be glad to see you.” 

The idle and curious people who 
were standing by when this touching 
recognition took place all walked 
off and left the place clear to our 
friends. 

“ A thousand thunders, Mister Rob- 
ert, you are no prouder‘now in Paris 
than when we came in together, but 
you walk too fast for my old legs.” 

“ Pardon me, Cyprien,” said he, 
stopping quickly, “ but I am so anx- 
ious to get you home that I forget you 
may be fatigued and may need my 
arm. ‘Take it, my friend, for it is 
sure, like my affection for you; take it 
and we can walk faster. Iam afraid 
Madame Gaudin will be uneasy if I 
stay out so long, and I do not like to 
give her the least uneasiness.” 

“Oh!” said the soldier, stretching 
up, for he was bent more by grief than 
years, “ you are a worthy young man, 
and not proud at all. You do not 
blush to give your arm to a brigand 
of the Loire ; for that is what we poor 
soldiers who regret our emperor are 
called. But tell me, who is this Ma- 
dame Gauchin—what in the deuce do 
you call her ?” 

“ Gaudin, my good Cyprien.” 

“ Gaudin ! Oh! well, I suppose she is 
some particular person, is she ?”’ 

“ She is a good and excellent woman, 
to whom I owe all that 1 am, and who 


has made every sacrifice for me, and 
whom I love with all my heart.” 

“ Ah! I understand ; it is a widow 
that wants to catch you ?” 

“Oh! no, my good Cyprien,” said 
Robert, laughing ; “ it is a person that 
you know, the old housekeeper of the 
lamented Abbé Verneuil. You know 
the priest who gave me so sweet a 
welcome when I arrived in Paris, and 
who placed me at the house of Ma- 
dame de Vernanges ?” 

“ Yes, yes ; it comes back to my 
memory now, and I took a bitter 
hatred against her the day I pulled 
the door bell at the curé’s. She looked 
at me with a pair of eyes tliat shone 
like balls of fire, because I twisted my 
mustache when I spoke to her. Well, 
what has become of the priest ” 

“ Alas! he is dead, and much too 
soon for me. Oh! it was one of my 
dark days, Cyprien.” ; 

“The same as mine for my emperor. 
I weep for him as you weep for the 
cure.” 

“We have good reason, my friend, 
to remember such men, and to forget 
them would be to forget ourselves.” 

“ So you tell me, old Gaudin is liv- 
ing with you ?” 

“ No, no; I should have told you I 
lived with the dear, good woman ; for 
since the death of the abbé this gen- 
erous woman has provided for all my 
wants, spent for me her hard say- 
ings, and in every way tried to con- 
sole me for what I had lost. Yes, 
my friend, this good Madame Gau- 
din pushed forward my taste for 
drawing and painting; and I thank 
her from the depths of my heart, and 
can say without vanity that these sac- 
rifices have not been lost. I am re- 
joiced that I can give her some happi- 
ness, and it may be that in the turning 
of the wheel of fortune I may gain 
wealth, and all that I have and all that 
I may ever have shall be hers, for she 
has done everything for me.” 

“ Certainly,” said Cyprien, “ and 
I embrace the good woman with my 
heart,” mounting slowly as he said it 
the four steps that led to their house. 
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Robert had, gone in ahead of him 
and returned with Madame Gaudin, 
who received the old soldier kindly, 
and feasted him as a friend, making 
his lonely and bruised heart feel 
happier than it had for a long time. 
After supper Robert asked him to 
tell them all that had happened him 
since they last met. 

“There is but one subject for me, 
my dear Robert,” said he, “and that 
is my emperor. I have so much joy 
and so much sorrow when I pro- 
nounce this cherished name; I am 
so moved when I recall the days when 
fortune abandoned him, that it is al- 
most better for me not to revert to the 
subject ; but, since you wish it, I will 
commence. When we had seen the 
last of the Little Corporal, and I found 
{ could do nothing more for him, I 
commenced singing his praises through 
the streets, even at the risk of being 
imprisoned; and now he is dead,” said 
he, with a melancholy air—* died on 
that Jonely rock where he was held a 
captive, and the only hope I have left 
is in heaven.” 

He looked so tired now that Robert 
made him go to bed, and before he 
was up in the morning ran out and 
bought him suitable clothes, so that 
when he awakened he found new ones 
instead of the rags he had laid on his 
bed. “IT want Cyprien to stay with 
me,” said Robert, “for he has been a 
faithful soldier, and I am young, and 
can work for us both ;’ but it was a 
difficult matter to get his consent for 
this arrangement, and he had to tell 
him many times that he would be so 
useful to him, and that he really need- 
ed him before he would accept the 
offer. Finally he agreed to become 
an inmate of the modest household. He 
mixed colors for the young painter, 
rendered little services to Madame 
Gaudin, who did all she could to aid 
Robert to make him happy. From 
ihis time God seemed to open to him 
the treasures of the choicest favors, and 
to spread them in profusion on the 
head of the young painter. Warmly 
ecommended to the world by the great 
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artist who had been his master, es- 
teemed for his excellent conduct, and 
justly appreciated for his talent, which 
was now burning in all its lustre, he 
could look forward to a happy future. 
His mother’s prediction was being 
gradually accomplished, and this aid- 
ed him. Whenever he sat down to 
composing, he first implored the as. 
sistance of God, with the firm belief 
that it would not be refused; and it 
was not, for the blessed Lord crowns 
with benefits those who serve him with 
love. Nothing gives courage like the 
certainty of success; and, full of an in- 
defatigable ardor for his art, he work- 
ed hard, disdaining the vain pleasures 
of the world, and his labor was recom- 
pensed. As he advanced in age, the 
love of his art consumed him the more, 
and in place of the wild enthusiasm he 
felt at first he was filled with a deep 
and serious sentiment, and wanted to 
study the old masters under the bright 
sky of Italy. The only drawback he 
had ever had to his dreams of study- 
ing there was the thought of leaving 
Madame Gaudin alone; but now that 
Cyprien was with her, he would keep 
her company ‘during his absence. He 
was too firmly convinced of the old 
man’s affection to doubt for a moment 
that he would fail to fulfil avy instrue- 
tions he might give him: but before 
leaving France be wisbed to visit his 
native mountain, and pray onthe grave 
of his mother. He was now twenty- 
one years of age, and had not forgotten 
the package he was to receive when he 
attained his majority, and which he 
felt sure contained some instructions 
from his well-beloved mother, which 
it would be a pleasure for him to obey. 
After quieting his fears about Cyprien 
and poor Madame Gaudin, he wiped 
away the tears of the good woman, 
embraced her tenderly, and, after re- 
ceiving Cyprien’s promise to take good 
care of the charge confided to his 
friendship, Robert set’ out for 1 Au- 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“ She sleeps—all is silent now, 
No more heart-beats.”” 


THe most touching and beautiful 
affection in the world is that, for par- 
ents, for their homes, and their graves. 
A child who reveres his mother's 
memory will keep his name free from 
blemish ; for a good name is a precious 
heritage, and the remembrance of vir- 
tues in either father or mother will 
shield against bad actions like an im- 
penetrable buckler. But, alas ! a ven- 
eration for the names of our fathers is 
no longer in honor among men. Fam- 
ily homesteads are ruthlessly destroy- 
ed by those who forget that every 
stone is sacred to some tender memory ; 
and it seems now that cool indiffer- 
ence has replaced that sweet affection 
which of old united parents and child- 
ren. How common a thing it is in the 
vresent day to see children disrespect- 
ful to those who have given them birth ; 
and to what can this perversion of 
heart, which chills all natural feelings, 
be attributed but a want of religious 
training, that sanctifying, purifying 
power which is based upon God's holy 
will and divine commandments ; and 
faith, hope, and charity, the celestial 
virtues which ought to fill all hearts ? 

With Robert, advancing years had 
not weakened in his soul the tender 
veneration he avowed for the memory 
of his mother and her virtues. It was 
to the vrinciples she had instilled into 
his mitd that he was indebted for his 
present prosperity and happiness, for, 
though genius is the inestimable gift of 
God, it needs guidance and consecra- 
tion ; and all the pious sentiments which 
were afterward developed in his soul 
were from the seeds sown by that 
angel mother. 

Robert took the road to Clermont, 
and could have flown the entire dis- 
tance, so eager was he to get to his old 
home. And again and again doubts 
would fill his mind as to whether he 
would find the loved grave; whether 
pitiless time would not in nine years, 
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have effaced the letters which traced 
the name of his mother? Clermont at 
last appeared in the distance, then the 
village of Bains, and then he was at 
the door of the rectory, standing with 
a beating heart to see a loved face, 
but the door is opened by a strange 
priest, from whom he learns that the 
venerable curé whom he sought was 
dead, but in dying he left instructions 
to his successor : begging that Madame 
Dormeuil’s grave should not be neg- 
lected, which gave Robert but another 
proof of his imperishable love. After 
obeying the first wish of his heart and 
visiting his mother’s grave, he obtain- 
ed the papers which concerned him, 
and, opening them with emotion, read 
as foliows: 

“ My dear son: I did not wish you 
to know the contents of these papers 
until you were twenty-one, because it 
seemed to me that before this time 
you would hardly comprehend them, 
and I thought it best to wait antil you 
had experience and maturity of judg- 
ment. You know we are rarely will- 
ing to take the experience of others for 
our instruction; believing that what 
shipwrecked them we would have been 
wise enough to have avoided ; that we 
would have acted better, reasoned bet- 
ter, than those who have preceded us 
on the perilous sea called the world. 
The blind lead the blind, and when we 
fall we are astonished. It is so with 
all men. Being feeble, they think they 
are strong ; being dependent, they think 
they are free; being powerless, they 
think they are creatures of genius. 
But thou, my dear child, wilt have 
more strength than those who repose 
In themselves the care of their conduct, 
and do not invoke God to light them 
with his divine rays. In the moment 
of trial they fall; it happened so to 
me, my son, when I took my own fee- 
ble reason formy guide. But, though 
I have no grave faults to reproach my- 
self for, it is not the less true that I 
have compromised thy future, and for- 
gotten my duties as a wife and my du- 
ties as a Christian, for I have not been 
indulgent and forgetful of injuries. To- 
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day, by God’s grace,Iam.calm. I judge 
myself more severely than he willjudge 
me, and I feel guilty and cannot ex- 
cuse myself to thy eyes, by my youth, 
inexperience, and the isolation in which 
I found myself, when I claimed the 
right of breaking the links which I 
ought to have respected for my son. 
But it was my fault, and I will have 
the courage to tell you all—to confess 
all my sins, and then ask for pardon. 
Dormeuil is not thy name, my child; 
it is mine, the name of my father, a 
plebeian name, but without blemish. 
Thy name is De Verceil, and thy father 
is the Count Sosthéne de Verceil. At 
ten years of age, I lost my father; my 
mother died in giving me birth, and I 
was left to the charge of an aunt who 
was my only relative. This worthy 
woman was not rich, but an annuity 
left her by her husband and the rey- 
enue from some savings placed her 
above want, and her kind heart pitied 
my orphanage, and she shared every- 
thing with me. I owe to her five years 
of happiness, and oh! that it were 
more ; her counsels and her tenderness 
would have spared me the regrets [ 
feel at this hour. She had placed me 
ina school of great renown, wishing, 
she said, to leave me, in lieu of fortune, 
a good education. Notwithstanding 


my plebeian name I had a crowd of 


friends of rich and noble heritage, for 
youth never thinks of the differences 
in rank or the prerogatives of birth ; 
and it was thus that I became the 
friend of an amiable young girl, Hele- 
na de Verceil. Her brother came to 
see her often, and, as we were insep- 
arable, I was generally present at 
these visits. I was a simple and can- 
did girl, and these traits made a pro- 
found impression on the young count, 
and when I left the school 
months after Helena I continued to 
see him from time to time, at his sis- 
ter’s house, for she was married imme- 
diately after leaving school. Young, 
ardent, impetuous, and unused to any 
resistance, the count fell easily into 
the snare which was held out to his 
inexperience by an irresistible tender- 


some’ 


ness. His passion, far from calming, 
grew stronger each day, and he resoly- 
ed to overcome all obstacles and ask 
to marry me, although his age and his 
tastes were far from this grave deter- 
mination. With his fortune and hand, 
he came to beg my aunt’s consent, and 
to pray that she would not defer his 
happiness. Overwhelmed with joy at 
so brilliant and advantageous an offer 
for her niece, she gave her consent, for 
in all her dreams for the daughter of 
her cherished brother she had never 
caressed so sweet an illusion as this. 
She accepted it with the more grati- 
tude as she knew she had a mortal 
malady which would soon leave me 
alone, in the midst of the manifold 
dangers that assail youth. In taking 
for his wife an obscure and poor girl 
the count was alienated from all his 
family, and his proud and noble par- 
ents would not pardon this unworthy 
mesalliance. He could, they said, have 
married a woman of rank and wealth, 
but this unprofitable union to the eyes of 
people blinded by their titles, whatever 
may have been the qualities of heart, 
was nothing and worse than nothing. 
He could obtain no favor from them, 
after putting so dark a spot on their 
escutcheon. These humiliations and 
insults would have had no effect upon 
me, could I have been consoled by the 
tender affection of my aunt, who saw 
but too late that wealth does not give 
happiness ; and in less than two years 
after my marriage I was called to mourn 
her loss. The love of the count was soon 
extinguished, and men are very apt to 
be ungrateful and cruel when they cease 
to love. His conduct soon proved that 
he had only formed for me an ephemr 
eral attachment, but I loved him 
above everything, and with all the 
energy of my soul; and this love in- 
creased when I became a mother, and 
I dared to Believe that this title im- 
posed by nuture, and so dear to most 
men, would touch the heart of my hus- 
band, but the paternal sentiment could 
not triumph over the aversion the count 
felt for her whom, in a moment of insen- 
sate passion, he had taken for his wife: 
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For one moment a-ray of joy burned 
in his eyes when he sew that he had 
an inheritor ; it was the pride of having 
a son, nothing more. He soon left my 
side, and I saw no more of him, except 
in the rare moments he consecrated to 
thee. Carried away in a round of 
pleasures, stifling in the noise of revelry 
the cries of conscience, regretting his 
liberty, furious at finding himself tied 
to a woman who was the only obstacle 
to his ambitious desires, he wished to 
give the half of his fortune to get clear 
of me; he overwhelmed me with re- 
proaches, and flew into furious rages 
about my being the cause of his misfor- 
tunes, 

“One day, afer a fit of fury, in which 
he had treated me most cruelly, he 
said, ‘]. do not wish you to nourish this 
child any more; I am not going to 
have him raised by you!’ These 
words struck me dumb. I had you in 
my arms, my dear Robert, and I re- 
solved to keep you there, and fly with 
you to where he could not find me. I 
had laid by the sum of four thousand 
francs, which my aunt had left me, and 
some savings from my father’s pension, 
with the jewels my husband gave me 
at our marriage. These I sold, and 
that, added to the rest,made ten thou- 
sand francs. I filled a trunk with the 
clothing which was absolutely neces- 
sary for us, leaving behind all luxuries, 
and ail ornaments and jewels, save a 
portrait of thy father, which is in a 
small medallion set in pearls, and may 
aid you to recognize him. All my 
preparations being made, I waited until 
the servants had gone to their evening 
meal, and then, with a thousand pre- 
cautions, left by a stairway which led 
to the vestibule. It was scarcely night 
when I came out and found a stage to 
take my baggage and myself. I did 
not know at first where to go, but I 
wanted to fly far from the city where 
I had suffered so much, and to assure 
myself of keeping my child; this was 
my only thought, my only desire. In 
thinking over where I should go, I re- 
membered that my parents were origin- 
ally of Auvergne, and in my child- 
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hood I had heard my father describe 
this part of France, and, above all, the 
baths of Mount Dore. I hesitated no 
longer, taking the road to Clermont, 
but filled with the most horrid fears 
Each time the stage stopped I fancied 
I saw the angry figure of thy father, 
and that he jerked thee from my arms. 
What I suffered during this journey I 
can never express to you. A thousand 
terrors, shudderings, and anguishes of 
all kinds agitated me, until I feared I 
should lose my reason. If any one 
looked at me, I thought they knew my 
secret, and was ready to scream with 
horror. The gallop of a horse made 
me tremble and think I was overtaken, 
and my emotion would have betrayed 
me had the passengers been interested 
in watching my movements. Every 
unknown person I suspected as an 
enemy, and the remembrance of those 
hours of my life is still so vivid that 
they even vow fill me with horror. 
However, I arrived at Clermont with- 
out accident, and remained there long 
enough to inform myself of the chances 
of being able to’ find a small house to 
let, in the neighborhood of the baths of 
Mount Dore. Here the first years of 
thy life were passed, and no remarka. 
ble event has ever troubled our hap. 
py solitude. What I have most dread 
ed was that I might have to return to 
the world, but God spares me this; he 
will take me soon. Thou canst now 
judge of my anguish at the thought of 
being separated from thee, and the 
desolation of my soul, that I know will 
soon leave thee alone in the world. 
O my child! in this hour, when my 
love redoubles its strength and struggles 
against death to enjoy some moments 
more of thy sweet society, 1 weep bit- 
terly at the loneliness I have made for 
thee. I may, perhaps, exaggerate my 
wrongs; I may bave acted badly ; but 
when the moment comes when I wiil 
appear before my sovereign Judge, to 
render an account for all my actions, if 
I reproach myself with voluntarily 
throwing off the yoke which weighed 
me down, I will say also, with the same 
frankness, that I rejoice to have raised 
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thee far from the world’s corruptions 
and would rather leave thee alone in 
life than surrounded by wicked men. 
I have tried to instil good principles 
into thy mind, and I know that thou 
fearest and lovest God and will cherish 
my memory, and the heart is the talis- 
man that will preserve thee from evil. 
I have the firm conviction that thou 
wilt never forget the sublime teachings 
of religion, and that it will ever guide 
thee in the right way. Pardon me, my 
son, for having deprived thee of thy 
father’s caresses and protection ; and as 
I have need of thy indulgence, I will 
be indulgent to others, and efface all 
remembrance of what I have suffered, 
and will think only of the happiness 
thou hast given me. Then, if it pleases 
God that thou shouldst ever find thy 
father, tell him that | pardoned him 
long ago, but that I never forgave my- 
self for my conduct to him. Tell him 
that to the last hour of my life I regret- 
ted Lcould not make him happy ; and, 
if remorse should fill his heart, console 
him, my child, be to him an angel of 
merey, be prodigal of thy cares and 
tenderness, for repentance is a second 
baptism ; it is the regeneration of the 
soul. When thou wilt read the lines 
I now trace with trembling hand, it 
will be long after I have bid adieu: to 
the transitory things of time. Thou 
wilt be a man and subject to passions. 
If thou art pure, God be blessed a 
thousand times; if thou art feeble, re- 
pent sincerely and call upon God to 
assist thee. Respect, above all things, 
the purity of affection. Hold out thy 
hand to help all who need encourage- 
ment and pity. A word of compas- 
sion does more good than severity and 
reproach. What can I say more, but 
what thou knowest better than I do? for 
I have seen little of the world, and 
what I have seen makes me regard it 
with horror. Flee from the wicked, 
from whom nothing can be gained and 
all lost. Whatever career you may 
choose, fill it with honor and credit. 
Happiness consists neither in feasting 
nor the brilliancy of riches ; it is in the 
life within, in doing good and making 
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others happy, and in laying up treas- 
ures in heaven. Recall often the 
sweet and peaceful joys of thy child- 
hood, the twelve years of thy life which 
will forever be engraven in thy heart. 
May these simple pleasures inspire 
thee with wisdom to choose between 
the burning, wasting pleasures of a 
vain world, and the pure joys of re- 
tirement.” 

Thus finished the letter. 

“Q my precious mother!” cried 
Robert, raising his eyes toward heav- 
en, “if thou wert living, I would say 
to thee, with lively gratitude, ‘Thou 
hast done well;’ for, if I am exempt 
from the passions of youth, it is to thy 
tender care that I owe it; it is to thy 
love and thy virtues that I am indebted 
for that peace of mind which makes 
my whole life happy. O my good 
mother! thy memory will ever be for 
me a precious talisman, and thy least 
desires and wishes will be sacred or- 
ders for thy son; and I swear by thy 
revered memory to try and find my 
father, if the Lord wili permit me.” 

To the confession of his mother were 


” 


joined the register of the birth of Rob- 


ertand the marriage of Mile. Stephanie 
Dormeuil with the Count Sosthéne de 
Verceil. Though Robert had the right 
to take his father’s name, he did noi 
wish it. He preferred the more hum- 
ble one of his mother, and hoped, by 
his talent, to raise it above the noble 
one of his father; to efface its original 
plebeianism under a crown of fame. 
This was the generous idea of a good 
son, who wished to avenge the con- 
tempt his mother bad received from 
his noble grandparents. He had now 
but this desire, and determined the 
maternal name should be cited among 
the illustrious. 

After one more visit to the grave of 
his mother, and another to his loved 
mountain, the little house, and all the 
place, which spoke so eloquently of 
her, he set out for the classic land of 
Italy, the cradle of the arts and sci- 
ences. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
** A man may lose in a moment 
His glory, empire, and dazzling throne.” 
—Vicror Hvuco, 

Rosert, after having lingered long 
on the shores of Lake Geneva, in the 
city and its environs, so rich in natural 
beauties, and having admired the gran- 
deur of the Alps, and, above all, Mount 
Blane, the Jura, and Mount Saleére, 
arrived at Saint René, a small village 
at the foot of the Great St. Bernard. 
This was the 20th of May, 1824. 

The young painter wished to pass 
the night at the convent with the 
monks, so he asked for a guide, but 
was told that they only started in the 
morning to take travellers to that high 
point, and the innkeeper advised him to 
wait until the next day; but he was 
not willing to take this advice, as time 
was so precious to him that a day 
passed in inaction was an irreparable 
loss. So he started out through the 
village to look for a guide, but the man 
had told him the truth—there was not 
a guide to be found. Robert expressed 
so much regret at his disappointment 
to a worthy old man that he replied : 

“Tf it were any other day Joseph 
would conduct monsieur better than 
any one else, for he was the oldest 
guide, but unfortunately he could not 
do it, for it was the 20th of May, and 
this day he always spends at church 
in praying for his benefactor. But 
if you will go to his house you can see 
him; it is down there,” at the same 
time pointing to a pretty little cottage 
with a garden in front. “ A famous 
history, monsieur, that of Joseph, and 
if he goes up with you, he will tell it 
you, and I must not take up more of 
your time.” 

“Tam much obliged for your infor- 
mation, my good man, and will try and 
put it to profit.” Then he took the 
road toward the house, and soon 
reached it, but imagine his disappoint- 
ment to find it closed! As he was 
turning to leave, he met a man of 
about fifty years of age, with a woman, 
still fresh and beautiful, leaning on his 
arm, and they seemed to be absorbed 


in each other; and in looking at them 
Robert forgot for a moment the guide 
he was seeking. They stopped at the 
gate, and were about entering it when 
he asked, “Is this the man Joseph of 
whom I was told—the guide up the 
mountain ?” 

“ At your service, sir,” replied he. 
“Tam the person; do you wish to be 
taken there ?” 

“Ido, but they told me at the vil- 
lage that you could not be induced to 
go on the 20th of May, but I thought 
I would ask for myself, and I assure 
you I will be very grateful if you can 
make this sacrifice in my favor, for I 
have the greatest desire to pass the 
night with the good monks.” His 
amiable and polite manner had won 
the favor of the guide, but still he was 
undecided. Robert, seeing his hesita- 
tion, begged him to give his consent. 

“ It seems a little late to start,” said 
the guide, reflecting and looking as if 
he did not care to go. 

“Oh, we can walk fast,” said Robert 
gavly. 

“Well, I find I must give up to 
you,” said he, half sadly, half smiling. 
“ Come in the house, sir, while I change 
my clothes, and you may flatter your- 
self with having gained a victory. It 
has been many years since I put my 
foot on the mountain on the anniversary 
of this great day. It has been twenty- 
four years since then.” 

Robert was looking at a picture 
while he spoke, representing Napoleon 
mcanted on a mule, climbing up the 
Saint Bernard, escorted by a guide. 

“ Aye, aye,” said Joseph with em- 
phasis, “ this is my history—that guide 
who walks by the side of the first con- 
sul is me, I had the honor of conducting 
him.” 

“ Indeed,” cried Robert, “ oh! do tell 
me about it. If my poor Cyprien was 
only here, how delighted he would be 
to hear of the emperor he loves so 
much.” 

“Ts this Cyprien one of his faithful 
soldiers, gir ?” 

“Yes, and he is more than that ; he 
is one of those soldier heroes who 











would give the last drop of their heart’s 
blood for the emperor. I have had 
the happiness, with God’s aid, to have 
saved from misery this noble wreck of 
imperial glory, for he was indeed mis- 
erable when he lost his emperor.” 

“Well, my good young man, that 
decides me at once, for, since you have 
saved one of the old soldiers of the 
emperor, I can refuse you nothing, 
for I loved him also, and had good 
reasons for so doing, We. will start, 
and on the way I will tell you to whom 
I am indebted for this pretty little 
house, so good a wife, and children, 
that make all my joy. We must go 
rapidly, or we will run the risk of a 
storm, for we have only time to arrive 
before night, and in our mountains 
storms come up very suddenly.” Then 
turning to his wife, he embraced her 
and said, “ Don’t be uneasy, Margaret, 
I will return to-morrow.” They 
walked briskly, and soon left the vil- 
lage behind them, and the guide com- 
menced his history. 

“ Twenty-four years ago, our valley 
was not so peaceful as it now is. It 
was invaded by French troops, whose 
tumult was rather a strange contrast 
to the usual noise of the mountains— 
the roar of the tempest and the moving 
of the avalanches. The guides alkbe- 
came worn out with fatigue, and one 
morning I was ordered out. I did not 
receive the order with much pleasure, 
but I was young, poer, and unfortu- 
nately in love with the most beautiful 
girl in the valley. The officer whom 
I was to guide wore a three-cornered 
hat, and enveloped in a sort of gray 
riding coat. He had with him two 
other gentlemen, but he rode first, and 
I was at his side. He was rather sin- 
gular, and did not seem to know or 
care where he was, though we were 
above frightful precipices which gave 
the bravest a vertigo, but he was as 
tranquil as if on a lounge in his cham- 
ber. It seemed so strange to me that 
he had no fear and was so silent. But 
after awhile he spoke to me, questioned 
me about my life, my pleasures, my 
troubles. His manner was so win- 


or 
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ning that I told him everything, and 
when on the chapter of my loves told 
him I would die if I could not marry 
Margaret. 

“ Well,” said he, smiling, “ why not 
marry her then ?” 

“ For a very simple reason,” I re- 
plied. “I am poor and she is rich, and 
I cannot obtain the prize until! I have 
a house and garden.” 

He listened eagerly, then questioned 
me a great deal, and at last fell into a 
reverie, and remained silent and ab- 
sorbed, until we arrived at the con- 
vent, where the good monks came out 
to receive us. I did not pay much at- 
tention to this, I was sochagrined. A 
little time after, the officer came to me 
with a letter, which he directed me to 
take to the headquarters of the army, 
on the other side of the mountain. I 
went and returned in the evening from 
Saint Pierre with the answer, Imag- 
ine my surprise aud mortification 
when I found that the person with 
whom I had spoken so familiarly was 
none other than the first consul, and 
his companions were General Duroc 
and Secretary Bourrienne. I was 
terrified, thinking I should be thrown 
into prison for daring to speak so fa- 
miliarly to my superior. Whatan end 
to my fears! The first consul gave 
me for my trouble a house, garden, 
and money, so that all my dreams 
were in an instant realized. I could 
now marry Margaret, and I was so 
completely overcome with joy that I 
thought it was a miracle. This great 
man did all for me, and you can now 
see why I love the emperor, and 
why all my happy remembrances are 
dated from the 20th of May.” 

This was only one of the many kind 
acts of Napoleon during his glorious 
life; and if we are electrified in read- 
ing of his high military deeds, how 
much more touching are those simple 
charities which show the beauty of his 
soul, and the goodness and generosity 
of his heart, that will ever render his 
memory immortal. 

Joseph had related with so much 
spirit and animation his astonishing 
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adventure, and Robert had listened with 
such eagerness, that neither thought of 
hastening their steps. ‘The guide had 
necessarily consumed more time in re- 
lating it than we take, and night was 
fast coming on. The sun had long 
gone down, and the guide listened 
uneasily to a kind of rolling noise that 
sounded like distant thunder. 

“The deuce!” he cried, “ it will not 
be long before it is upon us. It is the 
voice of the storm; don't you hear it ? 
Oh! mercy! we have lost time, and 
I have been the cause of it. O holy 
Virgin, come to our help!” 

Robert could not conceive the cause 
of his fright, but, stopping to listen, he 
felt the same terror. “O Lord my 
God, protect me!” was his simple pray- 
er, which gave him strength to follow 
the guide, and the consciousness of 
danger gave them wings. 

A violent wind filled the air with the 
snow that was lousened by the mild- 
ness of the atmosphere, and it was so 
thick that they could scarcely see. 
Then the tempest flapped its strongest 
wings, and moved huge masses of snow, 
which threatened at each moment to 
ingulf them. These frightful ava- 
lanches, these precipices, these abysses 
without bottom, these peaks almost lost 
to sight, these eternal glaciers, and the 
immivent peril which appeared on all 
sides, and presented, above all, the 
image of death ; all these sublime hor- 
rors, which freeze with fear the heart 
of guilty man, Robert contemplated 
with joyous tranquillity. Before the 
awful majesty of this grand scene, he 
adored God, whose powerful hand can 
raise the anger of the elements or calm 
them at his pleasure. But the tem- 
pest increased so much in fury that he 
was obliged to concentrate all his facul- 
ties to preserve his equilibrium. The 
snow was blinding, and the guide, in 
terror of making false steps that might 
plunge them into some abyss, went 
along hesitatingly, lamenting and be- 
lieving they were lost. More uneasy 
for the guide than himself, in their 
alarming position, Robert tried to raise 
his courage by speaking of his wife 


and children, when in an opening of 
the path a large sign appeared. 

“Oh! we are saved!” said the guide 
in a faltering voice, and, with a hand 
made stronger by hope, rang a large 
bell, which had a clear, vibrating sound. 

This was the signal of distress that 
told the good monks that travellers 
needed their help. But in the raging 
of the storm the sound of the bell is 
not heard at the convent, and, numbed 
with cold and fatigue, Joseph swoons 
on the snow. Robert tries to warm 
him and bring him back to conscious- 
ness, but without avail, and at last he 
is seized with vertigo and dreadful 
shiverings, and his numbed limbs re- 
fuse to take him further. But the 
strength of his soul is greater than his 
body, and he falls breathing a prayer 
to God. Not a sound but the noise of 
the elements is heard, and the sliding 
of the snow that covers their inanimate 
bodies, and threatens to leave no trace 
of them. 

“QO God! will you let the orphan, 
whom you have taken under the wings 
of your love, perish in this mountain 
solitude? Will not his pious invoca 
tion be carried to your throne by the 
angel of prayer ?” 

Listen! The liberators eome; the 
snow is scratched away with preecau- 
tion, and they are found by the noble 
dogs, gifted with almost sublime in- 
stincts which they consecrate fo man, 
with a devotion and fidelity that puts 
to shame many of the human species. 
Yes; it was “ Help” and * Saviour’ 
who had found the spot where Robert 
and the guide lay, and breathed on 
their hands and faces to try to relieve 
them ; but, being unable to do it, they 
made the mountain re-echo with their 
barks, which brought out the monks, 
whom they guided to the spot. The 
bodies were then carried to the con- 
vent, and after a few hours restored to 
consciousness; and the kind monks 
heartily gave thanks that they were 
permitted to rescue from certain death 
two of their fellow-beings. Could any 
mission be more noble than theirs ; any 


_ devotion more self-sacrificing? Im- 
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possible ; and in all the known world 
they are honored for their sublime 
virtues, and acknowledged as noble 
martyrs of Christian charity. 

Robert passed eight days at the 


eonvent, and on each one saw the 
touching piety and indefatigable solici- 
tude of the monks. The last few days 
he made several excursions over the 
mountain, where perpetual winter 
reigns ; and was dazzled by the lus- 
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tre of the immense glaciers, and the 
glory of his lonely surroundings. He 
sometimes thought if he were not an 
artist he would consecrate the remain- 
der of his life to the practice of charity, 
but his love of art was too strong, and 
sunny Italy held out such attractions 
that he was lured on, carrying with 
him the benediction and good wishes 
of those noble men who had brought 
him back to life. 
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It has been said by a very high 
authority that the study of history is 
destined to assume a new aspect, from 
the application to it of a higher order 
of minds and a more philosophical 
method of treatment. We are passing 
out of the age of speciality into the age 
of generalization. Innumerable ob- 
servers have collected facts, and innu- 
merable speculators have multiplied 
theories ; and we now seem to have 
arrived at that period when it becomes 
the proper function of the thinker to 
co-ordinate the stores of knowledge 
which have been set apart for him by 
others ; evolve laws from the multitude 
of instances ; separate the truth from 
the falsehood of conflicting theories ; 
conjoin effects with their causes, and 
trace the half-revealed and far-reach- 
ing relations between distant and ap- 
parently unconnected phenomena. The 
influence of such a spirit—long felt in 
the less complicated sciences—is now, 
even in England, beginning to act on 
those which are more intricate. For 
history the time is rapidly passing away 
during which a great but much erring 
thinker could say that it was the un- 
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fortunate peculiarity of the history of 
man that, although its separate parts 
had each been handled with consider- 
able ability, hardly any one had hith- 
erto attempted to combine them into a 
whole, or to ascertain the way in which 
they are connected with each other. 
On the contrary, he said, a strange 
idea prevailed among historians that 
their business was merely to narrate 
events; so that, according to the no- 
tion of history in his day prevalent, 
any writer who, from indolence of 
thought or from natural incapacity, was 
unfit to deal with the highest branches 
of knowledge, had only to pass some 
years in reading a certain number of 
books, and then he was, ipso facio, 
qualitied to be a historian. The time 
is fast coming when those dreary and 
monotonous narratives of court in- 
trigues and party cabals will exist only 
to memorialize an age when the his- 
tory of kings was substituted for the 
history of nations, and the considera- 
tion of the actions of a few individuals 
for the exposition of the life of the 
whole social organization. History is 
growing to be less of a chronicle and 
more of a science; her office is no 
longer thought to be confined to the 
registration of a few superficially prom - 
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inent facts; but the discovery, by a 
scientific induction, of historical laws, 
and the investigation of causes, is 
chiefly aimed at; and, as the circum- 
stances which have to be taken into ac- 
count in such a method of writing his- 
tory are often dismissed by the older 
school of writers as almost unworthy 
of notice, and are, moreover, exceed- 
ingly numerous and of almost infinite 
complication, a far wider and more di- 
versified range of learning and a far 
greater power of analysis than were 
formerly either required or expected 
are supposed in the historian. 

It would be idle to imagine that the 
influence of ihis more philosophical way 
of writing history will not extend, or 
has not extended, to theology. One of 
its first results has been the unpre- 
meditated vindication by non-Catholic 
writers of the medieval church. And 
that naturally; for the action of the 
church in the middle ages was found- 
ed on their social state, and it was 
therefore only when history descended 
into the bosom of society that she could 
receive a fuller meed of justice. The 
Catholie Church has been more philo- 
sophically treated, and her primary at- 
tribute, that she is a king¢om, more 
perfectly realized; while a flood of 
light has been thrown on the historical 
character of Protestantism, and to that 
farrago of heresies the conclusions ar- 
rived at have been almost uniformly 
unfavorable. Nor must we suppose 
that it will affect only the treatment of 
the external history of Christianity, 
and leave untouched the history of its 
dogmas. It has effected, and will 
hereafter, to a stili greater extent 
effect, that both Catholic doctrines and 
heretical opinions will be studied not 
only, as heretofore, in their objective 
aspect—with respect to their evidence 
and connections one with another—but 
more and more in their subjective 
aspect, as to their influence on the 
minds of those who hold them... We 
have, to a great extent, yet to see the 
results of a profound and extensive 
study of dogmas in this light; but to 
study them in this light is undoubted- 
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ly the tendency of the present age. 
We have thus opened to us a field of 
investigation almost new, and in its 
nature very different from the beaten 
tracks in which controversialists have 
hitherto followed one another. What- 
ever be the results that may be thus 
finally arrived at, there cannot be a 
doubt but that they will be fraught 
with immense advantage to the cause 
of truth ; and in the course of any re- 
searches that may be made into the 
subjective influence of individual dog- 
mas a number of facts hitherto but lit- 
tle attended to—will be brought for- 
ward from the most various sources ; 
so that it will exceedingly behove 
those who have to attend to the defence 
of Christianity to make sure that these 
are truly alleged and represented. 
Mr. Lecky, as we have before 
noticed, endeavors to apply to relig- 
ious the more advanced method of 
secular history. He attempts to trace 
the subjective influence of religious 
opinions, the manner in which they 
mutually affected each other, and in 
which they acted or were reacted on 
by the other influences of their time. 
He does not pay much attention to 
the question of evidence, or to the ar- 
guments by which they were support- 
ed, except in so far as the use of par- 
ticular arguments or lines of argument 
affords him some indication of the tem- 
per of the times of which he writes. 
The very idea of his work—a history 
of religious opinions—compelled him 
to attend to this rather than to the al- 
leged evidence of particular doctrines : 
the iatter being the proper province 
of the theologian as the former is of 
the historian. But from this neces- 
sary one-sidedness of his work Mr. 
Lecky seems to have been led into a 
corresponding one-sidedness of mind. 
Every one will grant that education, 
disposition, the opinions, and, still 
more, the tone of those around us 
make it exceedingly difficult to treat 
religious questions on the sole ground 
of evidence ; and Catholics are con- 
tinually urging this against the Prot- 
estants who, by their denial of the in- 
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fallibility of the church, multiply in- 
definitely the number of questions 
which have to be thus decided; but 
Mr. Lecky goes further, and says that 
there really is not sufficient evidence 
for us, situated as we are, to come to 
a reliable conclusion at all. It is nat- 
ural, therefore, that he should now 
and then take occasion to sift sup- 
posititious evidence and fallacious ar- 
guments ; and in several places he 
states with great force the nature and 
logical value of the reasons given 
against some or other of the old doc- 
trines now denied by Protestants. 
An instance of this may be interest- 
ing to our readers ; the subjoined pas- 
sage is taken from his second chapter 
On the Miracles of the Church : 


“Tf we ask, what are the grounds on which 
the cessation of miracles is commonly main- 
tained; they may, I suppose, be summed up 
much as follows : 

‘* Miracles, it is said, are the divine creden- 
tials of an inspired messenger announcing 
doctrines which could not otherwise be es- 
tablished. They prove that he is neither an 
impostor nor an enthusiast ; that his teach- 
ing is neither the work of a designing intellect 
nor of an overheated imagination. From the 
nature of the case, this could not be proved 
in any other way. . . . Miracles are, there- 
fore, no more improbable than a revelation ; 
for a revelation would be ineffectual without 
miracles. But, while this consideration de- 
stroys the common objection to the gospel 
miracles, it separates them clearly from those 
of the Church of Rome. The former were 
avowedly exceptional; they were designed to 
introduce a new religion, and to establish a 
supernatural message. The latter were sim- 
ply means of edification ; they were directed 
to no object that could not otherwise be at- 
tained, and they were represented as taking 
place in a dispensation that was intended to 
be not of sight but of faith. Besides this, 
miracles should be regarded as the most aw- 
ful and impressive manifestations of divine 
power. To make.them habitual and com- 
monplace would be to degrade if not to de- 
stroy their character, which would be still 
further abased if we admitted those which 
appear trivial and puerile. The miracles of 
the New Testament were always characterized 
by dignity and solemnity ; they always con- 
veyed some spiritual lesson, and conferred 
some actual benefit, besides attesting the 
character of the worker. The medieval 
miracles, on the contrary, were often trivial, 
purposeless, and unimpressive; constantly 
verging on the grotesque, and not unfre- 
quently passing the border. 
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“Such is, I think, a fair epitome of the 
common arguments in favor of the cessation 
of miracles; and they are undoubtedly very 
plausible and very cogent; but, after all, 
what do they prove? Not that miracles 
have ceased, but that, supposing them to 
have ceased, there is nothing surprising or 
alarming in the fact. . . . This is the full ex- 
tent to which they can legitimately be carried. 
As an @ priori proof, they are far too weak 
to withstand the smallest amount of positive 
testimony. Miracles, it is said, are intended 
exclusively to accredit an inspired messenger. 
But, after all, what proof is there of this? 
It is simply an hypothesis, plausible and con- 
sistent it may be, but entirely unsupported 
by positive testimony. Indeed, we may go 
further, and say that it is distinctly oppos- 
ed by your own facts. . . . You must admit 
that the Old Testament relates many mir- 
acles which will not fall under your can- 
on... . But the ecclesiastical miracles, it 
is said, are often grotesque; and appear 
prima facie absurd, and excite an irresisti- 
ble repugnance. A sufficiently dangerous 
test in an age when men find it more and 
more difficult to believe any miracles what- 
ever. A sufficiently dangerous test for those 
who know the tone that has been long adopted, 
over an immense part of Europe, toward such 
narratives as the deluge or the exploits of 
Samson, the speaking ass or the possessed 
pigs! Besides this, a great proportion of the 
ecclesiastical miracles are simply reproduc- 
tions of those which are recorded in the 
Bible; and if there are mingled with them 
some that appear manifest impostures, this 
may be a very good reason for treating these 
narratives with a more jealous scrutiny, but 
is certainly no reason for maintaining that 
they are all below contempt. The Bible 
neither asserts nor implies the revocation. of 
supernatural gifts ; and if the general prom- 
ise that these gifts should be conferred may 
have been intended to apply only to the apos- 
tles, it is at least as susceptible of a different 
interpretation. If these miracles were act- 
ually continued, it is surely not difficult to 
discover the beneficial purpose which they 
would fulfil, They would stimulate a Jan- 
guid piety; they would prove invaluable aux- 
iliaries to missionaries laboring among bar- 
barous and unreasoning savages, who, from 
their circumstances and habits of mind, are 
utterly incapable of forming any just estimate 
of the evidences of the religion they are call- 
ed upon to embrace To say that these 
miracles are false because they are Roman 
Catholic is to assume the very question at 
issue.” —Vol. i. pp. 173-177. 

There is nothing, indeed, that is 
particularly new in this reasoning ; 
our readers must have frequently seen 
or heard it urged against Protestants ; 
but it is valuable in Mr. Lecky’s his- 
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tory, as showing the view taken of the 
ordinary Protestant arguments by the 
higher class of anti-Catholic writers. 
In a similar manner he. disposes of 
the vulgar arguments against magic 
and sorcery in a passage which, how- 
ever, is, we regret to say, too long for 
quotation (Vol. i. pp. 9-16). He 
there concludes by saying that the 
evidence on that subject is so vast and 
so varied, that it is impossible to dis- 
believe it without what, on any other 
subject, we should consider the most 
extraordinary rashness. The subject 
was examined in tens of thousands of 
cases, in almost every country in Eu- 
rope, by tribunals which included the 
acutest lawyers and ecclesiastics of the 
age, on the scene and at the time when 
the alleged acts had taken place, and 
with the assistance of innumerable 
sworn witnesses. As condemnation 
would be followed by a fearful death, 
and the accused were, for the most part, 
miserable beings whose destruction can 
have been an object to no one, the 
judges can have had no sinister mo- 
tives in convicting, and had, on the 
contrary, the most urgent reasons for 
exercising their power with the utmost 
caution and deliberation. The accu- 
sations were often of such a character 
that all must have known the truth or 
falsehood of what was alleged. The 
evidence is essentially cumulative. 
Some cases, it is added, may be ex- 
plainel by monomania, others by im- 
postur>, others by chance coincidences, 
and others by optical delusions; but, 
when we consider the multitudes of 
strange statements that were sworn to 
and registered in legal documents, he 
confesses that it is very difficult to 
frame a general rationalistic explana- 
tion which will not involve an extreme 
improbability. 

And now, passing to another subject, 
even Catholics may find in the follow- 
ing passage something worthy of being 
dwelt on: 


“The world is governed by its ideals, and 
seldom or never has there been one which 
has exercised a more profound and on the 
whole a more salutary influence than the 
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medieval conception of the Virgin. For the 
first time woman was elevated to her rightful 
position, and the sanctity of weakness was 
recognized a3 well as the sanctity of sorrow. 
No longet the slave or toy of man, no longer 
associated only with ideas of degradation and 
of sensuality, woman rose, in the person of 
the Virgin Mother, into a new sphere, and 
became the object of a reverential homage of 
which antiquity had had no conception. Love 
was idealized. The moral charm and beauty 
of female excellence was for the first time 
felt. A new type of character was called 
into being; a new kind of admiration was 
fostered. Into a harsh and ignorant and be- 
nighted age this ideal type infused a type of 
gentleness and of purity unknown to the 
proudest civilizations of the past. In the 
pages of living tenderness which many a 
monkish writer has left in honor of his celes- 
tial patron; in the millions who, in many 
lands and in many ages, have sought with no 
barren desire to mould their character into 
her image; in those holy maidens who, for 
the love of Mary, have separated themselves 
from all the glories and pleasures of the world, 
to seek in fastings and vigils and humble 
charity to render themselves worthy of her 
benediction; in the new sense of honor, in 
the chivalrous respect, in the softening of 
manners, in the refinement of tastes displayed 
in all the walks 0. society; in these and in 
many other ways we detect its influence. All 
that was best in Europe clustered around it, 
and it is the origin of many of the purest 
elements of our civilization.”—Vol. i. pp. 
234-235. 

“But,” he is pleased to add, “the 
price, and perhaps the necessary price, 
of this was the exaltation of the Vir- 
gin as an omnipresent deity of infinite 
power as well as of infinite condescen- 
sion.” Tere we have an example of 
the extraordinary mistakes which are 
occasionally made by Mr. Lecky. 
We by no means accuse him of inten- 
tional misrepresentation; and in a 
work of nearly a thousand pages, of 
which there is scarcely a page without 
a note, and scarcely a note without six 
or seven references or quotations, it 
was impossible but that some inaccu- 
racies should creep in. But he unfor- 
tunately often uses a looseness and 
generality of reference which makes 
his notes almost useless to any one de- 
sirous of verifying them, and his in- 
accuracies, some of which bear with 
them an appearance of great careless- 
ness, are incredibly frequent; while 
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we desiderate in him that fulness of 
theological knowledge which a writer 
ought to possess who criticises dog- 
matic systems so dogmatically as he 
does. In the present case he actually 
seems to think that the Blessed Virgin 
was regarded as an omnipresent deity 
because it was believed that she could 
hear prayers anywhere addressed to 
her. But the teaching of Catholic 
theologians makes a very great differ- 
ence between the omnipresence of God 
and the manner in which the Blessed 
Virgin and the saints are cognizant of 
the prayers poured out to them on 
earth. The Scotists ordinarily teach 
that God reveals to the saints in glory 
whatever it is expedient that they 
should know; the Thomists that they 
see in the vision of God the prayers 
and the necessities of men ; some have 
urged the elevation and expansion 
of even their natural faculties con- 
sequent on their entrance into the 
state of glory ; but none have ever sup- 
posed them to be present, as God is, 
to the whole created universe. Mr. 
Lecky proceeds to state that before the 
belief that a finite spirit could hear 
prayer wherever offered was firmly 
established, it was believed that at 
least they hovered round the places 
where their relics had been deposited, 
and there, at least, attended to the 
prayers of their suppliants. In sup- 
port of this assertion he quotes the 
following words as from St. Jerome: 
“ Ergo cineres suosamant anime mar- 
tyrum, et circumvolant eos, semperque 
presentes sunt; ne forte si aliquis 
precator advenerit absentes audire non 
possint,” to which he gives the extra- 
ordinary reference, “ Epistole, 1. iii. ¢. 

3.” These words indeed occur in St. 
Jerome ; but they occur as the sarcasm 
of an opponent which St. Jerome gives 
only in order to refute it. The pas- 
sage is quoted from Vigilantius in St. 
Jerome’s book against that heretic ; but 
the saint himself calls it a “ portent wor- 
thy of hell,” and argues, in reply to the 
idea expressed in it, that we cannot set 
laws to God ; that the martyrs follow the 
Lamb wheresoever he goeth; that the 
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demons wander over the whole world ; 
and are the martyrs to be shut up in a 
box? As tothe Blessed Virgin being 
regarded as a deity of infinite power 
and infinite condescension, those Cath- 
olic writers who in their devotional 
writings have spoken the most strong- 
ly of her power, have merely said that 
God will never refuse her anything 
she asks, and that she will never ask 
anything inconsistent with his Prov- 
idence. Mr. Lecky shows in many 
other places the grossest ignorance of 
Catholic theology. He quotes, in evi- 
dence of the present belief of the Ro- 
man Church in demoniacal possession, 
a ritual which, he says, “ is used in the 
diocese of Tarbes.” He need not have 
gone to an obscure provincial ritual for 
proof of his assertion; he will hardly 
find any Catholic theologian who de- 
nies it; and the most used and best 
known of our modern theological wri- 
ters has devoted a special chapter to 
the subject (Perrone, De Deo Crea- 
tore, Part I, ¢. v.) The doctrine of 
punishment by a material fire “ still 
lingers,” he tells us, “in the Roman 
Catholic manuals for the poor.” If 
by this be meant that it does not re- 
main also among theologians, this is 
not true; Perrone, one of the most 
moderate, calls it, “ sententia commu- 
niter recepta.” (De Deo Creatore, 
Part IIL, c. vi. a. 3.) 

In the latter part of his chapter “on 
the Developments of Rationalism,” 
Mr. Lecky has put forward an opinion 
that the doctrine of the material char- 
acter of the penal fire is closely con- 
nected with the ancient opinion, that 
the soul is in some sense material. 
The doctrine of a material fire became, 
he says, the foundation of an opinion 
that the soul is of a material nature; 
and he refers to Tertullian, citing De 
Anima, c. viii, This assertion is, how- 
ever, utterly without foundation. It 
nowhere appears that this was the 
chief foundation on which this error 
was rested. Far from making this 
material conception of punishment the 
chief ground of his argument, Tertul- 
lian, in the passage quoted by Mr.. 
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Lecky, does not argue from the mate- 
riality of the fire at all. What he 
does argue from is the corporeal man- 
ner in which Abraham, Dives, and 
Lazarus, are represented in the Gos- 
pel; from Abraham’s bosom the tongue 
of Dives, and the finger of Lazarus ; 
and he mentions the “ ignis” merely in 
an incidental manner, and not to argue 
from its material nature, but to found 
his reasoning on the general proposi- 
tion that whatever is susceptible of 
“fovela” or of “ passio” must be cor- 
poreal. It is, of course, quite conceiv- 
able that a. writer, who believed the 
soul to be of a material nature, might 
argue from the commonly received 
opinion of a material fire ; but the ori- 
gin of this opinion was in fact 
quite different. Some of those who 
held it even believed the “fire” 
of hell to be metaphorical But 
before the advent of Christianity the 
minds of the people had been constant- 
ly and persistently directed to the sen- 
sible and the material ; from the ranks 
of the people Christianity was re- 
eruited ; and it is not wonderful if 
somewhat of their former habits of 
thought clung to those who were con- 
verted. It was only by degrees, and 
after a patient and silent opposition to 
prevailing habits of thought, that 
Christianity succeeded in spiritualizing 
religious conceptions; and the time 
which elapsed befare this had been 
effectel—a period of more than three 
hundred years—was one of no little 
confusion in this regard. But no one 
seems to have been led into the error 
of supposing the human soul to be ma- 
terial by the notion of a material fire. 
Some believed this to be the case be- 
cause they could not see how it could 
possibly be otherwise; they were un- 
able to rise to the idea of a spirit, 
properly so called ; they could not con- 
ceive anything to be real, and not ma- 
terial. That this was the case, in 
particular, with Tertullian, cannot be 
doubted, whether we consider his way 
of speaking in the whole book De An- 
ima, in the book Adv. Praxeam, c. xi., 
and in the De Carne Christi, ec. xi., or 
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the pre-eminently sensuous and realist- 
ic character of his mind. The Plato- 
nic philosophy was another foundation 
of this opinion respecting the human 
soul. Some writers who were especi- 
ally attached to Platonism, as Origen, 
explained the Platonic doctrine of 
emanation as meaning that God alone 
is a pure Spirit, all beings proceeding 
from God having a trace of materiality 
greater or less as they are more or 
less removed from him. ‘They there 
fore believed all created spirits to be in 
some sense material; and forms of 
expression which may seem properly 
to belong to this opinion remained, as 
is often the case, long after the opinion 
itself had vanished. But the source 
of the whole error was, as is evident, 
the materialized method of conception 
of pre-Christian times. 

But Mr. Lecky goes much further 
than this. He tells us that this opinion 
of the materiality of the human soul— 
which, if we-except at most two or 
three writers, had certainly died out in 
the sixth, if not in the fifth century— 
was the dominant opinion in the mid- 
dle ages : 


“Under the influence of medizval habits 
of thought, every spiritual conception was 
materialized, and what at an earlier and a la- 
ter period was generally deemed the language 
of metaphor, was universally regarded as the 
language of fact. The realizations of the peo- 
ple were all derived from paintings, sculpture, 
or ceremonies that appealed to the senses, and 
all subjects were therefore reduced to palpa- 
ble images. The angel in the last judgment 
was constantly represented weighing the 
souls in a literal balance, while devils clinging 
to the scales endeavored to disturb the equi- 
librium, Sometimes the soul was portrayed 
as a sexless child, rising out of the mouth of 
the corpse. But, above all, the doctrine of 
purgatory arrested and enchained the imagin- 
ation. Men who believed in a physical 
soul readily believed in a physical punish- 
ment, men who materialized their view of the 
punishment, materialized their view of the 
sufferers, 

“We find, however,” he proceeds, “ some 
time before the reformation, evident signs of 
an endeavor on the part of a few writers to 
rise to a purer conception of the soul.” And 
he goes on to attribute this to “ the pantheis- 
tic writings that flowed from the school of 
Averrhoes;” and to ascribe to the Car- 
tesian philosophy “ the final downfall of the 
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materialistic hypothesis.” 
378. 

It is not too much to say that the 
whole of this is entirely unsupported 
by evidence. Any one who likes to 
glance over the Coimbricenses De 
Animd, the beginning of the second 
book of the Sentences, the questions 
De Animé in the Summa of St. Thom- 
as, the recapitulation of the scholastic 
theology on that subject in the third 
volume of Suarez, or the very earliest 
treatises De Angelis, will see that, far 
from there being merely “a few wri- 
ters” who maintained the spirituality 
of the soul, the notion of immateriality 
was as well defined in the dominant 
scholastic philosophy as ever it was by 
Descartes ; whose doctrine that the es- 
sence of the soul is thought, was clear- 
ly stated by the scholastics in the sense 
that intellection can only belong to the 
spiritual, and not to the material and 
the extended.* The manner in which 
the Scholastics explained the pun- 
ishment of a spiritual being by a ma- 
terial fire affords us a test-question on 
this subject. Did their “ intense reali- 
zation” of this doctrine lead them to 
infer the materiality of the soul? Cer- 
tainly not. On the contrary; because 
all thoroughly realized the spirituality 
of the soul, all felt this difficulty re- 
garding the manner of its punishment; 
but, although there was sufficient di- 
versity among them as to its explana- 
tion. not one had recourse to the mate- 
rialistie hypothesis. 

Nor is Mr. Lecky correct in stating 
that the Arabian philosophy had a 
spiritualizing influence on philosophy 
and theology. That philosophy emi- 
nently favored the “multiplicatio en- 
tium sine necessitate,” than which noth- 
ing is more unspiritualizing. Some of 
those who held it expounded the doc- 
trine of matter and form in a manner 
dangerous to the spirituality of the 
soul.f They held the perilous doctrine 
of emanation, and it would be quite a 


* See St. Thomas Contra Gentiles, 1. 2, c. 49, 50, 51, 
85, cf. 66, where an immense number of arguments, 
in great part, of course, drawn from the philosophy 
of the day, is heaped up to prove the spirituality of 
the soul. 

t See &. Thomas, Op. de Angelis, cap. 5. 
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mistake to suppose that the description 
of error which they taught had any 
conformity of spirit with the poetical 
and sentimental pantheistic theories of 
the present day. 

It is chiefly from the character of 
the then religious art, which (of course) 
represented spiritual subjects by mate- 
rial symbols, that Mr. Lecky argues 
that the middle ages materialized all 
spiritual conceptions. Thus, in a note 
to p. 232, vol. L, he speaks thus : 


“The strong desire natural to the middle 
ages to give a palpable form to the mystery 
of the Incarnation, was shown curiously in 
the notion of a conception by the ear. Ina 
hymn, ascribed to St. Thomas 4 Becket, occur 
the lines :— 

‘* Ave Virgo, Mater Christi, 


Quz per aurem concepistl, 
Gabriele nuntio.” 


And in an old glass window, now I believe in 
one of the museums of Paris, the Holy Ghost 
is represented hovering over the Virgin in the 
form of a dove, while a ray of light passes 
from his beak to her ear, along which ray an 
infant Christ is descending.”—Langlois, Pein- 
ture sur Verre, p. 157. 


And our readers will remember re- 
marks of a like bearing in the quota- 
tion last given. Such criticisms are, 
however, to us merely evidence of so 
many curious misapprehensions. ‘They 
merely show that an acquaintance 
with the history of religious art is but 
a very inadequate preparation for 
writing the history of religious dog- 
mas. It is perfectly impossible to 
represent spiritual things in painting 
and sculpture otherwise than by mate- 
rial images. Nothing is more common 
than so to represent them even among 
Protestants of the present day ; noth- 
ing was more common in the Old Tes- 
tament, the very stronghold of the an- 
cient anthropomorphites. We feel no 
inclinition to deny that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult for the poor and the 
ignorant to rise to the conception of a 
spirit, and almost all mankind repre- 
sent to themselves even the very Deity 
under some refined material image ; 
but when such representations occupied 
a prominent position in public worship, 
there was an opportunity, and that fre- 
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quently made use of, of correcting an 
untruthful imagination. 

We have no hesitation in saying 
that there is far more unconscious an- 
thropomorphism among the Protestant 
than among the Catholic poor. The 
doctrines of revelation make known a 
world akin to, yet not the same as, 
this; they tell of an order of things 
itself ‘unseen, but possessing counter- 
parts and shadows here. It is, there- 
fore, not wonderful that there exists a 
constant tendency to forget that these 
are but imperfect types and symbols, 
and to remodel the truths of faith into 
conformity with what we see around 
us. To correct this tendency is one of 
the functions of the science of theology ; 
and the conclusions of theology, infil- 
trating among the people, keep them 
from sinking into earthly and anthro- 
pomorphic views of religion, these con- 
clusions being communicated by the 
ordinary resources in the hands of the 
church, which, certainly, are far more 
efficacious in the Catholic than in the 
Protestant system. Indeed, of all the 
reproaches which have been directed 
against the theology of the middle 
ages, that of being in its spirit gross 
and material is one of the most un- 
founded and the most unjust. With 
far greater trpth might such a reproach 
be directed against the Proiestant 
theology of the last three centuries. 
In the middle ages, theology had a 
code and a. standard of her own; she 
was the queen of the sciences ; she reg- 
ulated and moulded the ideas of the 
time. Now, condemned to occupy a 
subord nate position, she is content to 
take her ideas from those current in 
the world, and to use her terms, not in 
their proper and theological significa- 
tion, but in the meanings derived from 
the manner of their present ‘use in 
physical science and in common life. 
An example of this occurs in the case 
of the word person, the loss of the 
theological meaning of which among 
Protestants has confused, if not obliter- 
aied, the doctrine of the Trinity. In 
Protestantism, the belief of the people 
lives chiefly by a tradition propagated 
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through no recognized theological chan- 
nel; a tradition which, consequently, 
daily grows more feeble and less de- 
finite; which is continually becoming 
more and more corrupted, more low, 
and earthly, and anthropomorphous. 
Look at the common Protestant idea 
of the happiness of the blessed. The 
great Catholic doctrine which places 
the essence of the beatitude of man, 
not in a prolongation and refinement 
of the pleasures of this world, not even 
in the sight of Christ's humanity, but 
in that vision of God as God which is 
emphatically called beatific, had almost 
faded out of sight. They look forward 
to an earthly millennium, which is 
little better than a glorification of com- 
merce, material prosperity, and natural 
virtue, to be succeeded by a heaven of 
which the joys very much resemble 
those which some Catholic theologians 
with Suarez* assign to infants who die 
without baptism. But against the re- 
proach of lowness and materialism of 
conception being ever directed against 
the theologians of medieval times, the 
doctrine of the beatific vision, which 
they so fully and so beautifully evolv- 
ed, stands a perpetual protest. For 
in what was this coarseness and low- 
ness of thought more likely to appear, 
than in their conception of the greatest 
happiness of man? Or who were 
more likely to teach what is far removed 
from vulgar and worldly conceptions 
than men who placed the sum of all 
happiness in the vision and fruition of 
divine essence, which, according to 
them, could be seen by no corporal 
eye,f and in which was, they said, that 
joy which eye had not seen nor ear 
heard, neither had it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive? The whole 
of the scholastic treatise De Deo Uno 
is but another magnificent protest 
against such an accusation. The 
heresy of Gilbert Porretanus{ would 
never be condemned by the Protestants 
of the present day; nor has ever the 

* De Peccato Originali. 

+ St. Thomas, in ima & q. 12,a. 3; and other older 
authors in Sent. 1. 1,d.1, & L 4, d. 49. 
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conception of the divine simplicity in 
perfection been so fully realized as it 
was by those much-abused theologians. 
The mediatorship of our blessed Lord 
is now commonly apprehended by Prot- 
estants in a manner which makes a 
real difference of character between 
the father and son; but no one who 
knows anything of the scholastic doc- 
trine of the Trinity and the Incarnation 
can imagine that these theologians 
would have tolerated for a moment a 
notion so frightfully heretical. With 
respect to psychology, the scholastic 
age saw the death of Traducianism ; 
and any one who has attended to the 
earlier scholastic opinions respecting 
the manner in which spirits suffer in 
the penal fire, will have seen that they 
are of a more “spiritual” tendency 
than those of most Protestant theolo- 
gians.* 

- Mr. Lecky’s criticisms on the opin- 
ion that the penal fire is literal and 
material, and on the supposed general 
materialism of religious conception in 
the middle ages, have led us into some- 
what of a-digression. We have yet, 
however, one more remark to make. 
While he concedes that after the time 
of Averrhoes “a few writers” endeav- 
ored to rise to a more spiritual man- 
ner of conceiving the truths of faith, 
he asserts that in the preceding pe- 
riod, before his influence and that of 
such sects as the Beguins had begun 
to be felt, the state of things was in- 
finitely worse. From the sixth to the 
twelfth century materialism in religion 
was absolutely dominant. That the 
period preceding the advent of the 
scholastic epoch was one of great de- 
pression of theological science, cannot 
be doubted; and the amount of what 
may in a general way be called an- 
thropomorphism current at any peri- 
od is to a great extent conditioned by 


the want of general cultivation. But 
r 


* Sensation and “ sensitive imagination ” appeared 
to the scholastic to be of so material a character, that 
they would not admit that these ana other sensitive 
affections can exist in a separate spirit; and, conse- 
quently, those theologians who explained the punish- 
ment of separate spirits by the analogy of the soul and 
body, were compelled to admit that the pain must be 
different in kind from the ‘‘ passio conjuncti.” 
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it is very easy to overrate this depres- 
sion. The episcopal and synodical 
letters, for instance, which were ex- 
changed concerning the subject of 
adoptionism do not present to us 
theological science at, by any means, 
a low ebb. The same may be said 
respecting the controversy in the ninth 
century on the Eucharist; and the 
controversy on Predestination, if it 
do not reveal any large amount of his- 
torical learning, at least exhibits con- 
siderable activity of mind. Such of 
the writings of authors of that period 
as the present writer has looked into, 
show an amount of learning and acute- 
ness which was certainly unexpected 
by him. That period was necessarily 
uncritical ; but we regard the taste for 
allegorizing, then as formerly preva- 
lent, to be an indication of something 
very different from a degraded and 
material habit of thought. The great 
teacher of the pre-scholastic age was 
St. Augustine, one of the most spiritual 
of the fathers; and the writer who 
was chosen to supplement him was St. 
Gregory the Great, who went farther 
than, and improved on, St. Augustine 
himself. And, as to the religious art 
of that period, Mr. Lecky has himself 
alluded to a peculiarity which, strangely 
enough, seems to have given him no 
disquietude as to his general conclusion. 
In that period, he says : 

“We do not find the smallest tendency to 
represent God the Father.* Scenes, indeed, 
in which he acted were frequently depicted, 
but the First Person of the Trinity was in- 
variably superseded by the Second. Christ, 
in the dress and with the features appropriat- 
ed to him in the representations of scenes 
from the New Testament, and often with the 
monogram underneath his figure, is repre- 
sented creating man, condemning Adam and 
Eve to labor, ... or giving the law to Moses, 
With the exception of a hand sometimes ex- 
tended from the cloud, and occasionally en- 
circled with a nimbus, we find in this period 
no traces in art of the Creator. At first we 
can easily imagine that a purely spiritual con, 


* We cannot ourselves, as Catholics, admit that 
there is necessarily the smallest impropriety or inex- 
pediency in picturei or sculptured representations of 
God the Father (See Denzinger, n. 1182 and 1432); yet 
we may fairly argue that the absence of such, at the 
period in question, disproves Mr. Lecky's assertion 
that the dominant tendency of that period was anthre- 
pomorphous, 
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eeption of the Deity, and also the hatred that 
was inspired by the type of Jupiter, would 
have discouraged artists from attempting 
such a subject, and Gnosticism, which exer- 
cised a very great influence over Christian 
art, and which emphatically denied the divini- 
ty of the God of the Old Testament, tended 
in the same direction; but it is very unlikely 
that these reasons can have had any weight 
between the sixth and the twelfth centuries, 
For the more those centuries are studied, the 
more evident it becomes that the universal 
and irresistible tendency was then to mate- 
rialize every spiritual conception, to form a 
palpable image of everything that was rev- 
erenced, to reduce all subjects within the do- 
main of the senses.” —(Vol. i. pp. 224-5.) 


The most celebrated of the theolo- 
gians of the middle ages is undoubted- 
ly St. Thomas Aquinas. St. Thomas, 
however, comes in for an extra share 
of misrepresentation. At p. 72, vol. 
ii., we read of him, that he was one 
of the ablest writers of the fourteenth 
century—he died in the thirteenth— 
and that “ he assures us that diseases 
and tempests are the direct acts of 
the devil, that he can transport men 
at his pleasure through the air,’ 
and that “omnes angeli, boni, et 
mali, ex naturali virtute habent po- 
testatem transmutandi corpora nostra.” 
Now all this is precisely what St. 
Thomas denies. In the first place, 
any one would imagine from the man- 
ner in which our author writes, that 
the great medizval theologian imagin- 
ed that, in the ordinary course of things, 
diseases and tempests are produced 
by Satanic agency. St. Thomas never 
taught any such thing, but over and 
over again refers both the one and 
the other to natural causes* Mr. 
Lecky ought to have written “may 
be ;” but the meaning of the words 
would have been very different, and 
their point would have been taken 
away. Secondly, while St. Thomas 
teaches, in accordance with Holy Writ, 
that the demons can exercise power 
over material things, he also teaches 
that they cannot directly change the 
qualities of things, nor produce any 
preternatural change except local mo- 


* V.g., Comm. in Ps, xvil., 


and in Arist, Meteor. 
L 2, lect. xvi.; cf. Summa, 1, 2, q. 50, a, 2. 
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tion: nor that at their pleasure; for 
it is a principle with him that God 
does not permit them to do all that 
which they have per se the power of 
doing.* Thirdly, as to their natural 
power of transmuting our bodies. We 
have not been able to find the exact 
words quoted above, but many similar 
phrases occur ia the objections in the 
ninth article of the Questio de De- 
monibus, which, it is sufficient to say, 
St. Thomas solves by saying: 


But on the other hand, St. Augustine} says, 
“Non solum animam sed nec corpus quidem 
nulla ratione crediderim demonom arte vel 
potestate in brutalia lineamenta posse con- 
verti.” . . I reply that, as the apostle 
says, “all things made by God in order,” 
whence, as St. Augustine says, “the excel- 
lence of the universe is the excellence of 
order. . . . and therefore Satan always 
uses natural agents as his instruments in the 
production of physical effects, and can so 
produce effects which exceed the efficacy of the 
natural agents;$ but he cannot cause the 
form of the human body to be changed into 
that of an animal, because this would be con- 
trary to the order established by God; and 
all such conversions are, therefore, as Augus- 
tine shows in the place quoted, according to 
phantastical appearance rather than truth. 


At p. 350 of vol. I, Mr. Lecky 
tells us that the medizval writers 
taught that God would make the con- 
templation of the sufferings of the lost 
an essential element in the happiness 
of the blessed. He does not know of 
what he writes. It was taught that 
the essential element in their happiness 
—the ssentia Beatitudinis—is the 
vision of God; all else accessory and 
subordinate. In a note to justify his 
assertion, he adds these words :—* St. 
Thomas Aquinas says, ‘ Beati in regno 
celesti videbunt poenas damnatorum 
ut beatitudo illis magis complaceat.’” 
The quotation is not accurate. After 
quoting Isaias, ult. 24, he says, “ Re- 
spondeo dicendum ad primam ques- 
tionem qudd a beatis nihil subtrahi 
debet quod ad perfectionem beatitudinis 
eorum pertineat: unumquodque autem 


* Queestiones de Malo, 4. 16 
tiones de Potentia Dei, q 6. art. 5. 

+ De Civ. Dei, 1. 18, c. 88, 

t Le., which exceed their ordinary effects, because 
he can use them more skilfully (cf. ad. 11). 


art. 9, etc. ; Quees- 
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ex comparatione contrarit magis cog- 
noscitur, quia coutraria juxta se posita 
magis elucescunt ; et ided, ut beatitudo 
sanctorum eis magis complaceat, et de 
ed uberiores gratias Deo agant, datur 
eis ut peenam impiorum perfecte intue- 
antur.”* The passage of St. Thomas, 
as given by Mr. Lecky, is just one of 
those which may very well bear either 
of two meanings, It might mean some- 
thing ‘very repulsive and very cruel. 
But the unmutilated passage can bear 
but one interpretation. St. Thomas 
does not say that they rejoice in the 
sufferings themselves ; but that they are 
permitted to see them, in order that 
they may feel yet more intensely how 
precious is their own beatitude, and 
thank God the more heartily for their 
own escape. 

In a note to his chapter on the In- 
dustrial History of Rationalism, Mr. 
Lecky charges St. Thomas with what 
is nothing less than moral obliquity. 
The Duchess of Brabant, he says, had 
ascruple of conscience about tolerating 
the Jews. She therefore consulted St. 
Thomas; “who replied, among other 
things, that the Jews were doomed to 
perpetual servitude, and that all their 
property being derived from usury 
might lawfully be taken from them.” 
Mr. Lecky is inaccurate both as to the 
confiscation of their property and as to 
the perpetual servitude. St. Thomas 
does not say that all their property 
was derived from usury, and it would, 
indeed, have been rather a rash judg- 
ment in him to say so. But the 
Duchess of Brabant had apparently 
desired to impose new burdens on the 
Jews, and in writing to St. Thomas 
had stated that all their properiy 
seemed to be derived from usury ; to 
which he replied, that if this were so, 
they might lawfully be compelled to 
make restitution. Nor does this by 
any means imply that all their prop- 
erty was to be taken away from them, 
as appears from St. Thomas’s letter 
among his opuscula,f and from his 


* Supplementum ad tertiam partem Summa, q. 94, 
al 


+ Opuse, xxii., in calee Opusculi de Regimine Prin- 
clpum. 
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general doctrine respecting restitution.* 
With respect to the perpetual servitude 
what St. Thomas does say is this: 
“ Although according to the laws the 
Jews be, or were, through their own 
fault doomed to perpetual servitude, 
and thus princes could appropriate 
their possessions as their own, yet this 
is to be understood leniently, so that 
the necessaries of life be by no means 
taken from them. But since we ought, 
as the apostle declares, to walk honestly 
in the sight of those who are without, of 
Jews, and Gentiles, and the Church of 
God, as the laws declare, compulsory 
service is not to be required of them, 
which they were not wont to perform in 
time past.” He goes on to say that if 
ill-gotten goods were taken from the 
Jews, it would be unlawful for her to 
retain them, but they would have to 
be restored to those from whom they 
had been unjustly taken; and even 
under these conditions he declines to 
sanction any proceeding against them, 
but only “ si nihil aliud obsistat.” Mr. 
Lecky also quotes, he says, the His- 
triones of St. Thomas. What the 
Histriones of St. Thomas are, we have 
not, we confess, the most remote idea, 
Mr. Lecky professes to give the an- 
alyses of various theological beliefs 
and tones of thought which have pre- 
vailed in other times. Of these, how- 
ever, he has had but little or no practi- 
cal experience. He consequently puts 
before us only certain restricted points 
of view, which have strongly impress- 
ed themselves on his mind in the 
course of his studies and meditations. 
We are hurried along by his words as 
by a flood; but while the effects which 
some particular doctrine possibly might 
produce if it were held alone are vivid- 
ly set before us, he totally loses sight 
of those other doctrines, which were 
organically connected with it, and mod- 
ified and regulated its action. To 
evade one difficulty he falls into an- 
other: he concentrates his gaze on a 
point that he may see more clearly ; 
but, confining it there, loses sight of 
those harmonies and contrasts, which 
* Summa, 2, 2, q. 61-62, etc. 
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make up the beauty of the whole. In 
one direction this defect has had very 
great influence. “ Veritas” is, it is 
said, “in medio;” the present age has 
gone wrong all on one side; and Mr. 
Lecky, who is an advanced disciple of 
the present age, consequently considers 
that preceding ages have gone wrong 
all on the other. He sees that there 
is a very great difficulty in adequately 
realizing phases of thought so very 
different from those which now prevail. 
And, because of this, he expends his 
strength on the points of difference, 
neglecting for their sake things nearer 
to his apprehension ; and the very nat- 
ural consequence is that he gives us a 
distorted and exaggerated picture in 
which the common elements are not 
sufficiently brought out. 

An instance of this occurs. in his 
treatment of the subject of eternal 
punishment. The general disorganiza- 
tion and want of order which pervades 
his work is quite insufficient to account 
for the pertinacity with which he again 
and again recurs to the subject. Like 
the whole anti-Christian party, and 
very naturally, he detests the doctrine 
with his whole spirit; and he allows 
this detestation to color his whole views 
of the middle ages. He attributes to 
its influence whatever he finds, or 
imagines himself to have found, of a 
hard, cruel, and repulsive character in 
their theory and practice. He begins 
by misinterpreting the character of the 
doctrine itself. He separates it from 
the conditioning doctrines which were 
taught along with it, and which regu- 


: lated and directed its influence. He 


dwells almost entirely on the terrible 
side of the then existing Christianity, 
and almost altogether neglects the 
operation of the concurring principle 
of love, tse opposite pole of the Christ- 
ian motives. And then he concludes 
that to its influence was due the sever- 
ity of punishments in the middle ages. 
A universal terrorism was produced. 
The sense of the divine mercy was de- 
stroyed. The sufferings of the lost 
were at first regarded with horror ; 
but as men became more used to the 


thing, the horror was changed to in” 
difference, and the indifference to a 
barbarous delight in the contemplation 
and even the infliction of pain. It will 
not require many arguments to show 
that such a method of treatment is mon- 
strous. Mr, Lecky ought to have no- 
ticed that the causes which in the mid- 
dle ages led to peculiar stress being laid 
on the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
were causes external to, and mostly in 
direct opposition, to the church; and 
that their tendency was met by a cor- 
responding realization of an opposite 
pole of Christian feeling. 

We cannot better introduce what 
we have to say on the severity of pun- 
ishments, and the alleged callousness 
of disposition in medieval times, and, 
indeed, on Mr. Lecky’s whole criticism 
of the subject of eternal punishment, 
than by a passage from a most able 
writer: 

“One of the effects of civilization (not to 
say one of the ingredients in it) is, that the 
spectacle, and even the very idea, of pain, is 
kept more and more out of sight of those 
classes who enjoy in their full the benefits of 
civilization. The state of perpetual personal 
conflict, rendered necessary by the circum- 
stances of former times, and from which it 
was hardly possible fur any person, in what- 
ever rank of society, to be exempt, necessa- 
rily habituated every one to the spectacle of 
harshness, rudeness, and violence, to the 
struggle of one indomitable will against 
another, and to the alternate suffering and in- 
fliction of pain, These things, consequently, 
were not as revolting even to the best and 
most actively benevolent men of former days, 
as they are to our own; and we find the re- 
corded conduct of those men frequently such 
as would be universally considered very un- 
feeling in a person of our own day. They, 
however, thought less of the infliction of 
pain, because they thought less of pain alto- 
gether. When we read of actions of the 
Greeks and Romans, or of our own ancestors, 
denoting callousness to human suffering, we 
must not think that those who committed 
these actions were as cruel as we must be- 
come before we could do the like. The pain 
which they inflicted, they were in the habit of 
voluntarily undergoing from slight causes; it 
did not appear to them as great an evil as it 
appears, and as it really is, to us, nor did it 
in any way degrade their minds.* 


The scale, in fact, according to which 


* J. 8. Mill, Dissertations and Discussions ; Art 
Civilization. ; 
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degrees of pain were computed, was 
much less minute then than now. This 
arose from the imperfect subdivision 
of labor in society, and the consequent- 
ly more frequently recurring necessity 
of personally putting forth powers of 
endurance and of action; from the 
continual wars and commotions ; from 
the imperfection of the mechanical ap- 
pliances which now alleviate suffering ; 
from a sterner and rougher manner of 
living, necessitated by the undeveloped 
state of the social arts; from the inti- 
mate intermingling of the civil and the 
military life, arising out of the feudal 
system; and from a multitude of other 
causes. To these, however, we must 
add another of far more potent in- 
fluence. The inchoate medieval na- 
tions were only emerging from a siafe 
of barbarism; and the associations of 
that barbarism still tenaciously clung 
to them, in the gloomy superstitions 
common among northern nations, in 
cruel ordeals, in internecine warfare, in 
the whole texture of their social and 
national traditions. The causes refer- 


red to by Mr. Mill were in operation 
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23 much in the civilization of 
and Rome as in the middle 
but this circumstance, which is 
one on which we need not dilate, in- 
creased, and must have increased, to 
aa enormous extent the activity of the 
tendencies on which he remarks. If, 
indeed, there were two nations exactly 
alike in every particular, except that 
the one believed eternal punishment 
and set small store by pain, so as se- 
verely and even barbarously to punish 
offences, while the other did neither of 
these things—we should in that case 
plausibly assert a direct causal con- 
nexion between holding the eternity of 
future punishment and a hardness and 
callousness of temper. But we can- 
not argue in this free and easy man- 
ner, where the instances from which 
we have to make our induction are so 
multifariously different as are the so- 
cial condition of the present day and 
the social condition of medieval times. 
We must not thus arbitrarily single one 
from out of a multitude of causes. 
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Reasoning from the known principles 
of human nature, we can say with 
all confidence that the causes just enu- 
merated must have operated, and oper- 
ated very powerfully, to produce many 
and severe punishments, the careless- 
ness for and of suffering, the trials by 
ordeal and by torture, which existed 
at the period of which we write. And 
thus we also see that those representa- 
tions of the torments of the lost, on 
which Mr. Lecky expends such a vast 
amount of rhetoric, must have pro- 
duced these effects immeasurably less 
than they would now prot duce; far 
more powerful means had to be re- 
sorted to then to produce an amount of 
feeling for which gentler methods now 
suffice. 

Nor has Mr. Lecky fairly represent- 
ed the doctrine of eternal punishment 
in itself. To contemplate the infliction 
of pain naturally produces, he says, a 
callousness and hardness of feeling. 
This statement embodies only a half 
truth, and the reasoning founded on it 
is in the highest degree fallacious. 
When the Catholics of ancient times 
contemplated the anguish of the lost, 
the habits which they endeavoured to 
form were habits of horror for the sin 
which entailed that anguish. There 
is a great difference between thus ac- 
tively contemplating suffering, and be- 
holding it merely in a passive manner, 
and with a view to some other end. 
The surgical operator, the public ex- 
ecutioner, the soldier, who look at it in 
this latter light, may and do in time 
become hardened and indifferent. But 
it is far otherwise in the former case ; 
and there is a great difference between 
reflecting on the pains of others, and 
reflecting on the pains which may one 
day be ourown. It is reasonable and 
natural to suppose, and is found to be 
in reality the case, that one who con- 
templates the sufferings of others 
merely and purely as of others, and 
habitually avoids referring them in any 
way to himself, will in the end become 
hard and cruel. But the very essence 
of sympathy consists in an unconscious 
association of ourselves with others in 
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their sufferings. The Calvinist, there- 
fore, the believer in “assurance,” who 
fancies himself to be one of the elect, 
and from his security safely thinks of 
all the torments of the reprobate as 
things in which it would be sinful for 
him even for a moment to imagine that 
he can have part, may but grow cal- 
lous at the thought of hell—may even 
delight to think of it, and revel in the 
representation of the anguish there. 
But such a spirit is altogether opposed 
to the whole bent of Catholic medita- 
tion on that subject. The Catholic, 
when he meditates on these torments, 
thinks of them as of others, only that 
the thought may more vividly come 
home to himself; he thinks of them as 
of what he may one day have to en- 
dure. And again, the thought of our 
own personal suffering can make us 
hard and firm only when we consider 
it as a thing not to be avoided, but to 
be braved. It is almost a truism to 
say, that those men are of all the most 
soft and timid, who are continually rep- 
resenting to themselves means of es- 
cape from vividly imagined dangers. 
And no Catholic would meditate on 
these torments that he might nerve 
himself to brave them, but that he 
might seek means to avoid them. 
Catholics, of course, accept, on the 
ground of God’s Word, that awful 
doctrine of our faith which we are now 
contemplating. So far as they argue 
for it from reason at all, they say that 
this doctrine is the necessary sanction 
of the moral law; and the force of 
that argument will be felt by none 
more strongly than by Catholics them- 
selves, who, from holding the exist- 
ence both of a future temporal and of 
« future eternal punishment for sin, 
are better able to judge what effects 
would be likely to be produced, if hell 
were, in the common teaching, resolved 
into a kind of purgatory. But it must 
never be forgotten that in the Catholic 
religion the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment is taught under certain accompa- 
nying conditions, which intimately af- 
fect its practical bearing. The first 
of these conditions is the doctrine of 
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purgatory, of which M. Comte thus 
speaks : 

Il serait facile de reconnattre que l’institu- 
tion, si amérement critiquée, du purgatoire 
fut, au contraire, trés-heureusement intro- 
duite, dans la pratique sociale du Catholic- 
isme, a titre d’indispensable correctif fonda- 
mental de l’éternité des peines futures ; car, 
autrement, cette éternité, sans laquelle les 
prescriptions religieuses ne pouvaient étre 
efficaces, efit é6videmment déterminé souvent 
ou un relichement funeste, ou un effroyable 
désespoir, également dangereux lun et l’au- 
tre pour lindividu et pour la société, et entre 
lesquels le génie Catholique est parvenu d or- 
ganiser cette ingénieuse issue, qui permettait 
de graduer immédiatement, avec’ une scrupu- 
leuse précision, l’application effective du pro- 
cédé religieux aux convenances de chaque cas 
réel,* 

In reading this quotation, it must be 
remembered that M. Comte was not a 
Catholic, and regarded the Catholic 
Church as merely a human institution. 
But, the truths to which that unhappy 
thinker here draws attention, are so 
evident, that they hardly require 
proof. .If the sole future punishment 
of sin be believed to be an eternal 
punishment, such as is that of hell, 
it is not difficult to perceive what 
effects will follow. The timid, and 
those who are naturally religiously 
minded, will form a gloomy and aus- 
tere notion of religion, which will pro- 
duce some of the effects noted by Mr. 
Lecky, and in the end, by provoking 
a necessary reaction, work the destruc- 
tion of all religion whatever. Those, 
on the ‘contrary, who are irreligiously 
inclined, will be still further moved to 
give up all ideas of religion as imprac- 
ticable, and will be disgusted by its 
tone and spirit; while the doctrine of 
eternal punishment will lose its force 
by being applied to light and trivial 
offences. 

But we must also notice another 
condition of the realization of this 
doctrine, which is provided in the 
Catholic system ;.and which, like that 
of purgatory, has been rather neglected 
by Protestantism. It has been notic- 
ed by some writers that the sacrament- 
al system of the church provides an 


* Philosophie Positive, vol. v. p. 269 (Ed. 1864). 
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admirable safeguard, and one in an 
especial manner necessary in the mid- 
dle ages, against outbreaks of fanatic- 
ism. According to the teaching of the 
Catholic Church, the sacraments are 
the great means, channels, and con- 
ditions of grace. And this produces 
a system and an order, a definite 
method of procedure in the spiritual 
life, which, assisted by the ascetical 
and mystical theology so minutely 
cultivated, abundantly directs enthu- 
siasm and represses fanaticism. And 
we do not doubt that if Protestantism, 
with its doctrine of private judgment 
and private direction, had been the 
form of Christianity existing in the 
middle ages, Christianity would have 
sunk into a condition of which pagan- 
ism and the Gnostic heresies alone 
afford a parallel. But this sacra- 
mental system has also another, though 
a co-ordinate effect. Grace is insen- 
sible and unfelt, to confound it with 
the natural religious feelings and emo- 
tions is to make religion no longer a 
discipline and a duty, but a sentiment. 
And because it is unfelt, it is neces- 
sary that it should ordinarily be given 
through some external and sensible 
rite, in order to ward off undue and 
pernicious doubt and anxiety. Now, 
according to Catholic teaching. while, 
on the one hand, it is impossible for 
any one to know with absolute cer- 
tainty what is his spiritual state before 
God; on the other hand, the doctrine 
of confession and absolution supplies 
all with a means of knowing, with a 
greater or less amount of probability, 
what their real condition is. On the 
morally beneficial tendency of the first 
part of this teaching it is unnecessary 
to dilate, and any scrupulosity or vain 
terror which, if it stood alone, it might 
excite, is amply provided against by 
the second. And thus, through the 
correlative doctrines of purgatory, of 
the consequent distinction between 
mortal and venial sins, of confession 
and absolution, and by means of its 
moral theology, Catholicism provides 
that the doctrine of eternal punishment 
shall press with greater or less force, 
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exactly as its influence is more or less 
required. It does not leave the be- 
liever to the diseased imaginations of 
his own mind, but provides an exter- 
nal code to which he must submit, and 
an external direction by which he will 
be guided. It provides a means by 
which he may know whether he is or 
is not in a state of sin, and a definite 
remedy whereby he may extricate him- 
self from it ; while it holds out a hope 
of salvation to all, and teaches that no 
man ever existed whose case was so 
desperate that he could not, if he eo- 
operated with grace, as he has the 
power of co-operating, look for par- 
don. With the heretical sects the 
case is widely different. The very 
name of Calvinism calls up associa- 
tions on which it would be painful to 
dwell. The conjunction of the doc- 
trines of eternal punishment and 


necessitarianism must always, even 
where these doctrines are but to a 
very inadequate extent realized, pro- 
duce a type of religious thought and 
feeling as repulsive as it is degrading. 


O/ this it would be superfluous to speak. 
But Protestantism repudiates thé prac- 
tice of confession and the doctrine of 
absolution. Then, indeed, wherever 
the eternity of punishment was re- 
alized, it produced a diseased and un- 
healthy state ofmind. Anxiety, doubt, 
terror, were necessarily the predomi- 
nating feelings in the minds of men; 
an anxiety which could be calmed no 
longer now that there was no confes- 
sional, and a doubt which admitted of 
no direction now that each man had 
to be almost entirely his own coun- 
sellor, while all were faltering and di- 
vided as to the “ direction of the ways 
of life.’ The “ doctrine of final assur- 
ance” was, indeed, put forward to rem- 
edy the evil. But that doctrine only 
served to aggravate it. For to one 
class of minds it only supplied a new 
vause of terror; and to another it gave 
a very fruitful occasion of cultivating 
a disposition perhaps the most detest- 
ably proud, callous, and selfish, which 
has ever appeared among mankind. 
We must not, however, be supposed 
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to deny that, through causes the char- 
acter of which may partially be gath- 
ered from the preceding remarks, the 
doctrine of eternal punishment was 
very prominent in the middle ages. 
And how, it will be asked, did the 
church of those ages meet this extra- 
ordinary prominence? To have met 
it by merely insisting on the blessed- 
ness of heaven, would obviously have 
been most inadequate. Our natural 
constitution, and the circumstances of 
our life here, are such that our ideas 
of happiness, and especially of perma- 
nent happiness, are, as it has often 
been urged, far less definite and far 
less acute than our ideas of pain ; and 
for this reason it has been wisely 
brought about that what has been made 
known to us of the blessedness of 
heaven is far less definite and com- 
plete, than is what we know of tie 
punishment of the wicked. But for 
this very reason, the prominence of the 
doctrine of their eternal punishment 
could not be efficaciously met by in- 
sisting on this blessedness. But there 
is another set of ideas and feelings 
directly opposed to the despair and un- 
mitigated fear which would be pro- 
duced by the sole contemplation of the 
torments of the lost; and it is a set of 
ideas and feelings which nowhere find 
so natural a home as in Catholicism. 
From the manner in which the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation is dwelt on in 
the Catholic system, and from the con- 
sequently -almost human character 
which is given to the love of God and 
to the contemplation of the divine per- 
fections as set forth in Christ, there 
results an ardor, an intensity, an active 
continuity of that love, which is simply 
incomprehensible to those who are ex- 
ternal to the machinery of the Catholic 
Church. If it be asked, then, how did 
the church of those times meet the ex- 
traordinary development of the doc- 
trine we have been considering, the 
answer is patent to the most superficial 
reader of the medieval saints and 
theologians. They met it by an, at 
least, equal development of the doctrine 


of divine love. St. Bernard, Hugo of © 
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St. Victor, St. Anselm, all especially 
breathe in their works this sweet and 
devout spirit. The writings of St. 
Bernard, and those passages of such 
exquisitely tender devotion which occur 
in the writings of St. Augustine, be- 
came, in particular, the texts on which 
succeeding writers expanded and 
dilated. A spirit of meekness and 
tenderness of devotion, an intense and 
fervid love of God, are the themes on 
which they peculiarly delight to dwell, 
and the virtues on which they pecu- 
liarly love to insist. It was this age 
that produced the Imitation; toward 
the close of it appeared the Paradisus 
Anime: and whoever was the actual 
author of the former work. it possesses 
remarkable affinity with the spirit and 
even the style of Gerson. Nor was 
this temper of mind confined to purely 
mystical writers. The writings of St. 
Francis of Assisi, of St. Bridget, St. 
Catherine of Sienna, and others, attest, 
indeed, that the type of sanctity was, 
in some sense, changing under its in- 
fluence ; but it passed on to the great 
theological teachers of the age. St. 
Thomas of Aquino, the best and great- 
est of them all, lived and struggled in 
the very midst of the conflict with in- 
fidelity which was then agitating the 
church, and yet even he found time to 
write a number of short spiritual trea- 
tises which display the most tender and 
the most delicate devotion. This is 
especially seen in his book De Bea- 
titudine. Richard of St. Victor wrote 
a work De Gradibus Violentz Char: 
itatis, “On the degrees of violent 
charity.” St. Bonaventure received the 
name of “ The Seraphie Doctor” from 
the ardor of bis piety ; the titles of a 
few of his works—De Septem Itin- 
eribus A®ternitatis, Stimulus Amo- 
ris, Amatoriam, Itinerarium Mentis 
ad Deum—will be sufficient to show 
its character. The tender and loving 
spirit which those great doctors mani- 
fested in their devotion, broke out also 
in their correspondence with their 
friends, as may be perceived even from 
the extracts from the letters and ser- 
mons of certain of them which the 
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Count de Montalembert has inserted 
in his Monks of the West. Other 
momenta of a more general nature 
show the operation of the same ten- 
dency. For the first time detailed 
lives of our blessed Lord came into 
general circulation. Devotion to the 
passion assumed a far more prominent 
position than before ; of the spirit which 
animated it we have a most touching 
example in the little book attributed to 
St. Juliana of Norwich. The Canticle 
of Canticles suddenly took a place in 
the affections of the pious, which even 
in the primitive church it had never 
known. St. Bernard composed on it 
his celebrated Sermones super Can- 
tica, St. Bonaventure and Richard of 
St. Victor beth wrote commentaries on 
it; St. Thomas has left us two, and it 
was while dictating the second of these 
that he passed out of this world, cele- 
brating the blessedness of divine love. 
Nor can we altogether omit to notice 
three devotions, two of which certainly 
exercised a very considerable influence. 
In an age in which the spirit of love and 
devotion to our blessed Lord had as- 
sumed such large proportions, in which 
the doctrine of the Incarnation was for 
the first time completely treated in a 
scientific manner, and in which the 
subject of original sin was more pro- 
foundly investigated, and the questions 
concerning the Immaculate Conception 
consequently began to be cleared up 
and to assume a definite form and coher- 
ence, it was natural that a great devo- 
tion should manifest itself to our Bless- 
ed Lady. And of the tendency and 
the effects of this devotion Mr. Lecky 
has himself spoken. The character of 
the devotion to St. Joseph, also, is suf- 
ficiently well known, and it was first, 
we believe, treated at length by Al- 
bertus Magnus. Devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament was to an indefinite 
extent stimulated by the institution of 
the Feast of Corpus Christi; and it, of 
a truth, is a devotion which of all 
others breathes a spirit of tenderness 
and of love. 

We can now only make a few con- 
cluding remarks. We have already 
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given a general estimate of the work, 
on a few points of which we have here 
touched ; for we considered it better to 
speak of two or three connected sub- 
jects more fully, than to distract our- 
selves and our readers by flying com- 
ments on the many and very diverse 
subjects there treated. We have only 
explicitly to add what we have before 
implied, that we consider it a very 
dangerous book. It is all the more 
dangerous, because Mr. Lecky is not a 
furious fanatic ; because of his spurious 
candor; because of his partial admis+ 
sions ; because of his engaging style. 
And in an age like the present, when 
the dogmatic principle is so bitterly at- 
tacked by those without, and sits so 
lightly on the necks even of believers, 
it is exceedingly dangerous. For, as 
was to be expected, it sets the dog- 
matic principle utterly at defiance, and 
from beginning to end is a continued 
protest against it. Mr. Lecky’s idea 
of education, and his theory of the 
manner of formation of religious opin- 
ions, are alike thoroughly opposed to 
it. In education he would have the 
bare principles of morality only, as far 
as possible, inculeated ; dogma, as far 
as possible, excluded; and if any 
amount of dogmatie teaching is un- 
avoidably admitted, it is to be taught 
only so as to rest as lightly as possible 
on the mind, and with the proviso that 
the opinions then taught will have to be 
reconsidered in afterlife. With re- 
spect to the formation of religious 
opinions, his book teaches a kind of 
Hegelianism. Society is continually 
changing, and the best thing we can 
do is to follow the most advanced 
minds in society. There is an ever- 
lasting process, in which we can never 
be sure that we have definitely attained 
to the truth. The end of this, of 
course, is to make all opinions uncer- 
tain. We may know what we like 
best, or what the tendencies of society 
incline it and us to believe; but we can 
never, as to religious opinions, know 
what is objectively true. 

It is not very difficult to discover 
what is the nature of this process whict 
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is called rationalism. In former times 
the religious spirit predominated over 
the secular; but from a variety of 
causes, and in particular on account of 
the immerse development of secular 
science since the time of Bacon and 
Descartes, the secular scientific spirit 
has since predominated over the relig- 
ious. And rationalism is merely one 
of the results of this predominance; a 
consequence of the application to re- 
ligious subjects of secular habits of 
thought. This may manifest itself, 
now in one way, now in another; in 
the denial now of transubstantiation, 
now of the doctrine of the Trinity ; but 
its root and crigin is the same: it 
tends (and this quite takes the romance 
out of it) to the elimination of the re- 
ligious ideas, and it is strengthened by 
whatever strengthens what we have 
called the secular scientific, or weakens 
the religious, spirit. Hence that dis- 
like of authority and that over-cloud- 
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ing of the moral character of religious 
truth ; hence that distaste for the mir- 
aculous and the mysterious, and that 
tendency to put inte the background, 
and even to deny, the doctrine of 
grace; and if the internal wants of 
those who have just “escaped from 
the wilderness of Christianity, and still 
have some of the thorns and brambles 
sticking to their clothes,” make it ne- 
cessary that something should be sub- 
stituted for that which is being taken 
away—a baseless and often unreal 
sentimentalism is substituted for honest 
religious duty and earnest devotion. 
It is only too much to be feared that 
the world will educate itself out of 
this also; and that, in the case of those 
who refuse submission to the Catholic 
Church, the secular spirit will more 
and more grow toward its full ascend- 
ency, and therefore toward a total ex- 
tinction of the already weakened relig- 
ious ideas. 
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A DREAM. 


A. PROCESSION passed by in my fitful dreams, 
So strange that it now like a nightmare seems. 

I beheld a long line of wifeless men 

Whom their living wives might claim again. 
And widows and orphans who never gave 
Husband or parent up to the grave. 

In the hands of each of this motley train 

Was a broken heart and a broken chain : 

And a veil hung down over every face 

Hiding the shame of a deep disgrace. 

A figure they bore on a funeral bier, 

Of a form that belonged to another sphere. 

Not a line of humanity could I trace 

In its ghastly, shadowy, hideous face. 

From its jaws came a noisome, poisonous breath, 
That hung o’er the bier like the mist of death ; 
Then spread like a pestilence through the air, 
And husbands and wives standing here and there 
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Its magical circle of mischief within— , 
Opened their mouths and sucked it in. 

Then, straightway, like beasts, grovelled prone in the dust, 
Burning with jealousy, anger, and lust, 

I marvelled to see as I looked again 

All these were now widows and wifeless men. 

In their hands, like those in the funeral train, 

Was the broken heart and the broken chain. 

And as the strange throng passed hurriedly by, 

They chanted this dirge with a savage cry: 


Dig its grave deep. 
Hide it well out of sight, 
Lest it come to the light, 
And our hearths and homes smite 
With a curse and a blight. 
Dig its grave deep. 


Dig its grave deep. 
Lest its treacherous smile 
May our reason beguile; 
Lest its rottenness vile 
May the nation defile. 

Dig its grave deep. 


Dig its grave deep. 
For lust and for gold 
It has bartered and sold 
All that dearest we hold ; 
Let its death-knell be tolled. 


Dig its grave deep, 


Dig its grave deep. 
The land has been rife 
With its bloodshed and strife 
Between husband and wife. 
Crush, crush out its life. 
Dig its grave deep. 


Dig its grave deep. 
It has stood by the side 
Of bridegroom and bride 
Whom it meant to divide, 
And their troth falsified. 
Dig its grave deep. 


Dig its grave deep. 
Tt feedeth on lies, 
It breaketh all ties ; 
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And all innocence dies 
*Neath the glance of its eyes. 
Dig its grave deep. 


Dig its grave deep. 
*Tis an offspring of shame 
Deserving no name ; 
From the devil it came 
To return to the same. 

Dig its grave deep. 


Dig its grave deep. 
*Tis a curse and a bane: 
Its touch is profane ; 
And brings sorrow and pain 
In its murderous train. 
Dig its grave deep. 


mt 


Dig its grave deep. 
*Tis a damning disgrace 
To a people or race, 
Who their nature abase 
To give this thing place. 

Dig its grave deep. 
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Dig its grave deep. 
Pile earth, rocks, and stones 
On its festering bones : 
Naught for it atones : 
Hell its parentage owns. 
Dig its grave deep. 





As I looked once again on that funeral bier, 

My limbs became rigid through horror and fear ; 

Fer the hideous form breathed its breath in my face, 
And spreading its arms to invite an embrace, 

Beckoned me on with an ominous nod; 

I cried, Fiend, avaunt! in the name of God! 

And awoke.—On that bier I had seen the foul corse 
Of the scourge of our country, Tue Law or Divorce. 
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ORIGINAL. 


A TALK ABOUT PARIS. 


BY AN OLD 


So much has been said, written, 
thought, and exaggerated about Paris, 
that little remains to be said, written, 
thought, or exaggerated about it. Still, 
keeping clear of the broad road reserv- 
ed to guide-books and travellers, I 
flatter myself that a comfortable, easy 
chat about it and its inhabitants, may 
not be unwelcome to my friends across 
the broad Atlantic. 

If you hope some day to visit this 
great city—and what American does 
not cherish that hope ?—pray that 
that day may not be made a dark one 
by the unceasing rain, and slippery, 
sloshy mud, which often usher in the 
winter. No place so wretched as Par- 
is in the rainy season; elsewhere one 
may make up one’s mind philosophi- 
cally to india-rubbers, umbrellas, and 
the blues, but here it seems a sort of 
personal insult when the sun does not 
shine, and brighten the long rows of 
white houses. Was not Paris made 
for enjoyment, light-heartedness, and 
sunshine? At this season, it is not 
unfrequent to hear visitors, with a 
grave shake of the head, declare that 
they are really quite disappointed ; 
that it is not at all what they had ex- 
pected, and that other places are much 
more interesting. They quarrel with 
the emperor for his great work of re- 
generating and beautifying the Paris 
of crooked, narrow, but picturesque 
memory. The changes he has wrought 
are indeed marvellous ; and though he 
may well grumble at the wholesale de- 
struction of old places, and also at the 
discomfort attendant on constant pull- 
ing down and building up, yet the un- 
prejudiced traveller cannot but stand 
amazed at all that has been done dur- 
ing one man’s reign, and also feel a 

vo. v. 7 
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certain degree of gratitude for the 
comfort of wide, well-paved streets, 
and well-built modern houses. 

My first visit to Paris was some 
twenty years ago, when I was sent on 
my travels, before settling down to a 
hum-drum law office. I remember 
weil many quaint nooks and corners, 
which I look forin vain now. Among 
other places, I see in my mind’s eye a 
certain queer old tavern restaurant, 
famed for its English dishes, its gray- 
haired waiters, and its cheapness; it 
stood in Rue St. Lazarre, at the head 
of the Chaussée d’Antin, a wide and 
populous thoroughfare. Here, escap- 
ing from my establishment “de gar- 
gon” hard by, I used to find myself 
at about six o’clock waiting for my 
slice of * Ros bif.’ Well I remember 
the old room, with its comfortable half 
light, and white-covered tables ; well, 
too, do I remember the old gentleman 
who invariably took the cosiest nook, 
and secured the paper over which he 
invariably dozed ; and the student of 
medicine who carved his chicken with 
a skill that made my blood run cold. 

sut more vividly than all do I remem-' 
ber a young countryman of mine, an 
artist, with his English wife, a young 
girlish creature, who particularly inter- 
ested me; they seemed so happy, made 
so light of that hard struggle with 
poverty—which so often turns the 
strength of young men to despair, and. 
the love of young wives to sourness— 
that I made an effort, notwithstanding 
my shyness, to become acquainted with 
them. We have been friends ever 
since, and as I write, the young artist, 
having conquered in the battle of life, 
is both known and respected in his na- 
tive country; as to his wife, though 
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she certainly is no longer girlish, she 
is as merry as ever, surrounded by 
her bevy of grown and growing daugh- 
ters. 

Remembering all these things, one 
of my first excursions was to this 
place, hoping to live these memories 
over again, and thereby perhaps to 
feel young once more. But I looked in 
vain ; on the very spot where the hum- 
ble restaurant stood, towers at this mo- 
ment a beautiful new church, with 
wealth of statues and ornaments ; it is 
called “La Ste. Trinité,” and is the 
pride of the neighborhood. But I looked 
at its highly decorated white facade 
with a feeling of disappointment. I 
should so have liked another slice of 
that famed “ Ros bif!” Everybody 
has heard about the boulevards of 
Paris, encircling the city, and inter- 
secting it in every direction, giving it 
fresh air and beauty. Every one, too, 
has heard of the straight new avenues, 
radiating from the Are de Triomphe 
like rays from a sun, and of the 
manifold new streets which have swal- 
lowed up so many old ones; and, above 
all, of the wonderful opera house, 
which stands just opposite Rue de la 
Paix, and which is to-be one of the 
wonders of the world. I have heard 
‘and read that it is almost finished, 
therefore conclude that it is my own 
want of perceptive powers which makes 
‘it still appear to me like a huge, uni- 
form mass; lately, however, through 
the breaks in the scaffolding I have 


‘perceived parts nearly finished, with 
ornaments of colored and white mar- 


ble, and from these glimpses I conclude 
that when the time comes, I shail be 
able to indulge in the ecstacies of ad- 
miration expected from all beholders 
of this mammoth enterprise. 

But all this is not Paris, the Paris 
of olden times, of history ; it is beauti- 
ful, but it is terribly new, and the old 
fogies of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
emerging from their narrow streets, 
shake their heads at the broad new 
avenues, with their unmitigated 
straightness and meaningless uniform- 


ity. 


The other night I went to hear a 
play now much in vogue, called La 
Maison Neuve, a capital satire on 
this “ Nouveau Paris,” and full of 
local hits. But why should I attempt 
to tell you anything about it? Ameri- 
cans know everything about every- 
thing, and probably while you are 
reading this, The New House is 
figuring in large letters on the play 
bilis at Wallack’s, and managers “ out 
West” are conning over the possibili- 
ties of adapting this nice little tit-bit of 
novelty to their stage. All the French 
shading, all the palpable hits, will, 
alas! be made limpingly to apply to 
New-York, Chicago, St. Louis, ete. 
We are a great people, there is no 
doubt; but do we not, sometimes, in 
our great hurry to be ahead of every- 
body else, make little mistakes? Ina 
recent conversation with some French 
friends, I mentioned that La Famille 
Benoiton was figuring east and west. 
“ Mais comment! how can they under- 
stand it? even Frenchmen, if not Pa- 
risians, would have difficulty! mais 
cest impayable.” I quietly replied 
that we were a great nation, which is a 
convenient answer on many occasions ; 
but between ourselves, is it not a pity 
that we do not aim at a little original- 
ity ? that we must ape Paris quite so 
much ? 

But, to return to La Maison 
Neuve. It was hissed at first, its 
satire was perhaps a little too piquant ; 
but some of the thorns being’ removed, 
it blooms in glory, and Frenchmen 
clap furiously at the merciless cutting 
up of Boulevard Malesherbes, and the 
upstart fashions of young France. 
From what I have seen and observed, 
I fancy the play is an exaggerated, but 
on the whole a tolerably faithful pic- 
ture of modern French life, with its 
want of depth, its tinsel, its sham, and 
its immorality. But let us leave the 
theatre—though the charming, light, 
natural acting, which we heavier 
Americans cannot imitate, makes it 
wonderfully attractive—and turn once 
more to Paris streets, 

After all, life is not in the houses, cr 
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rather slices of houses, which people 
call apartments, but in the streets, At 
this season, one does not feel astonish- 
ed at it; every body, even the rheumat- 
ic old bachelor, feels tempted to leave 
the smoky chimney—why do French 
chimneys always smoke ?—and wander 
up and down peering into all the shop 
windows, with their wealth of beautiful 
things, tempting one to buy a Christ- 
mas or New Year’s gift for every body 
under the sun. We must acknowledge 
that our cousins of France have a 
most wonderful art of displaying their 
merchandise to the best advantage. 
Did any one ever imagine anything 
imore seductive than a French confec- 
tioner’s? It is really dangerous to 
pass the establishments of Boissier and 
others on the Boulevard, with their 
beautiful display of boxes, caskets, 
vases, and quaintly dressed figures of 
grand ladies, ete., all filled with deli- 
cate bonbons. As to the toys, there 
is positive genius displayed in these 
pleasures of a moment; indeed, these 
shop-keepers are not only artists, they 
are satirists. Approach, dear ladies, 
look at these dolls, and sivh for fashion, 
if you can; these unimaginable gew- 
gaws, these extraordinarily long robes, 
which give the dear creatures the ap- 
pearance of being half on the floor, and 
half above it, these—these... but I 
lack the milliner vocabulary. or I 
would stun you with the etceteras ; 
then the turn of the head, the stare 
through the miniature eye-glass, and 
the little curly dog led by a ribbon! 
Messieurs the shup-keepers! I bow to 
you, you are greater satirists even 
than those sharp-penned writers of a 
certain New York literary review. 
The other day, having reached the 
upper part of the Boulevard, near the 
Porte St. Dennis, I could not but stop 
and gaze down that long stream of 
human life which lay before me; not 
a particle of the pavement was to be 
seen, nothing but a living mass of 
bustling, pushing, quarrelling humani- 
ty. All classes, all ages, almost all 
countries, were there. Men in blouses, 
and men in broad-cloth; beggars and 
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nobles; innocent children, and men 
with the inevitable marks of an ill- 
spent life on care-worn faces; silk-at- 
tired dames, and white-capped bonnes ; 
loud-voiced ladies with unimaginable 
boots, and the shortest possible walk- 
ing dresses; anxious mothers trying 
in vain to keep their excited little ones 
from running against portly gentlemen, 
or loaded commissionaires. Fancy all 
this, with a Babel of German, Italian, 
Spanish, and much more frequent Eng- 
lish, with the noise of street organists 
and Italian harpists, the screaming of 
itinerant merchants, the dashing of 
carriages, theeswearing of drivers, and 
you will have some idea of the scene. 
As I stood in a sheltered nook observ- 
ing, I could not but think of Kribble 
Krabble, Hans Andersen’s philosopher, 
who showed his friend what seemed 
to be a city full of fighting, devouring 
monsters, in a drop of water. I won- 
der if from those quiet stars, so calm 
and pure, this busy scene does not also 
appear like that drop of ditch water; 
whether some beings gifted with a 
penetrating vision denied to us, do not 
see into the true natures of this elbow- 
ing host, and weep over the monsters 
of cruelty, of cunning, of hypocrisy, of 
degradation disclosed—inevitable ad- 
juncts of a large city. Let us look 
again; we, less gifted, see only beings 
one much like the other, all seemingly 
busy in enjoying the gay scene around 
them, eagerly prying into the glitter- 
ing shops, or passing quickly by the 
thousand booths that during Christ- 
mas week transform. the street into a 
real Vanity Fair. They laugh, chat, 
seem happy, and surely to be happy 
one must be innocent! Let us believe 
them so; let us pass on, brushing by 
yon gaudily dressed woman, yon sinis- 
ter-eyed man, and thank heaven that 
we are not cursed with the magical 
glass of Kribble Krabbie. After all, 
do not those slashing satirists do more 
harm than good, in bringing so vividly 
to the light of day things that might 
as well be kept in the background? Is 
it not better philosophy to shut one’s 
eyes to much that passes around one, 
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at this season especially, for it is 
Christmas time, when there should be 
peace on earth? 

Speaking of Christmas, reminds me 
to speak of the churches, which I have 
as yet neglected. Paintings, engrav- 
ings, and photographs have already 
made the outside of these churches 
familiar to you, therefore I will not 
dwell on that branch of the subject. 
Notre Dame, grand old gothic Notre 
Dame, is on an island in the Seine. 
It seems to look down, in its grandeur, 
on both old and new Paris. On one 
side it seems sadly to recall the bloody 
memories of years gone by; the rise 
and downfall of dynasties ; the rise and 
downfall of families still sheltered in 
the old streets of the old St. Germain 
quarter ; the death of the old régime, 
the breaking of hearts. On the other 
hand, it seems to frown on gorgeous 
new Paris; on the beautiful panorama 
of buildings along the bank of the riv- 
er, the Tuileries, the Louvre, the Ho- 
tel de Ville, ete., and beyond these, 
scores of new white buildings, and the 
ruins of others, comparatively new, 
which are to give place to still finer 
ones. The old church, with its quaint- 
ly carved monsters and old towers, 
seems to stand as a warning of the 
time that is to come, when all these 
great works of man shal! be but vanity, 
and aschaff. This is a solemn church, 
as it should be, and gloom seems to 
dwell in its lofty arches, 

It is the Madeleine, the beautiful, 
bright Madeleine, which seems to be 
the favorite church of the Parisians. 
It was here that, with great difficulty, 
I found a seat on Christmas morning. 
As I entered the services had begun, 
and a beautifully clear boy’s voice was 
holding a high note, while a full or- 
chesiral band was playing the accom- 
paniment. The church was crowded, 
and I noticed that a great many Prot- 
estants, both English and American, 
were present. I have heard much and 
read much of the impropriety and want 
of respect evinced by these in sacred 
places, but, except for a little more 
staring, and perhaps some little more 


whispering, their conduct, as far as 1 
could observe, did not differ essentially 
from that of their Catholic neighbors. 
In these large churches there is always 
an amount of bustle, and a want of rever- 
ence, which, to an American Catholic, 
is, [ confess, very shocking. The con- 
stant coming in and going out is occa- 
sioned, in some degree, by the fact that 
often, during high mass, several low 
masses are going on at the side altars : 
but still the want of reverence evinced 
by numbers and numbers of these 
French Catholics, is a fact too apparent 
to be denied. I do not mean to say that 
Thave not observed many who seemed 
to realize what was going on before 
them, but most of these had “old 
régime” written on their faces, With 
young France it is the fashion to doubt, 
to scoff, or to be utterly indifferent, and 
who dares to disobey fashion? But 
let us return to the ceremony. 

The altar of this famed church has 
often been described. The marble 
group above it is singularly beautiful, 
it represents Mary Magdalen, sup- 
ported by angels; the figures are of 
heroic size, and of the purest white 
marble. At this altar ministered a 
large number of golden-robed priests, 
surrounded by a bevy of boys in scarlet 
and white. Had I, too, been a Prot- 
estant, ignorant of the deep and holy 
meaning hidden under these symbols, 
and seeing in them but the glitter of 
gold and rich colors, I dare say I 
should, like them, have pronounced it 
but a gorgeous show, a theatrical dis- 
play; az it was, my thoughts flew 
eagerly back to a certain well.remem 
bered chapel across the Atlantic, where 
I had often assisted at the same cere- 
mony performed with a simplicity and 
devotion which contrasted pleasingly 
with this grand high mass at the Ma- 
deleine. Persecution and poverty are 
wonderful safeguards to the virtue of 
man ; they are, perhaps, also necessary 
to the perfection of churches. Reli- 
gion—faith—must always remain pure, 
but the professors thereof may easily 
be influenced by the accidents of wealth 
and splendor. While making these 
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reflections, and indoctrinating myself 
with charity toward our Protestant 
brethren, the mass went on, and the 
really beautiful music filled the lofty 
church. But there was something dis- 
cordant to my ears in the harmony of 
the violins and brass instruments ; to 
my mind the organ alone, that most 
holy of instruments, is worthy of minis- 
tering to the service of God. Still, the 
music was beautiful, and after all true 
music is always sacred; and when at 
the elevation the loud instruments held 
their breath, and a rich barytone voice 
alone was heard, I had to confess that, 
whatever its surroundings, religion and 
religious spirit are always to be found 
by him who really seeks them. 
Remember, also, that I have been 
talking of the Madeleine, which is 
essentially the worldly church of Paris. 
At St. Roch, situated in Rue St. Ho- 
noré, and from whose steps the blood- 
thirsty crowd jeered at Marie Antoi- 
nette as she was being led to the Place 
’ de la Concorde, where stood the awful 
wuillotine ; at Notre Dame de Lorette, 
and many others, there is less glitter, 
less parade, and apparently more de- 
votion. At St. Roch, the beautifully 
trained choir of boys, and the good 
music given, attract many Protestants ; 
still the feeling of the church is more 
Catholic than that of the Madeleine. 
Here, as elsewhere, I was struck by 
the vast number of priests in the sanc- 
tuary. I thought of our own over- 
worked, faithful priests, and could not 
help wondering whether a little of their 
hard work would not be good for those 
before me. 
As I look over what I have written 
I find that there is no small amount of 
grumbling and fault-finding in the fore- 
going pages ; I smile to myself as I dis- 
cover that I have fallen into the little pe- 
culiarity which I have so often noticed 
in my countrymen and countrywomen 
in Paris: that of finding fauit. No 
American, or Englishman either, whom 
you may question, will utter ten words on 
the subject, without abusing the French. 
“There’s no trust to be put in them; 
they are a lying, mean set,” are among 
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the mildest accusations poured forth ; 
and there certainly is some truth in 
the charges. Americans, with the 
people at large, are a flock of rich 
fools, sent over by their lucky stars, on 
purpose to be fleeced ; consequently all 
the tradespeople you employ, your ser- 
vants and their ally the concierge, in-» 
variably ask you about double as much 
as they would ask a Frenchman, and 
laugh at you while pocketing your gold. 
The art of cheapening things, so well 
understood by the people here, is a 
new experience to you. You do not 
like to walk into a handsome shop and 
offer half the price asked for an article, 
you are not accustomed to it, feel awk- 
ward; all of which the wily shopman 
sees well enough, and, of course, you 
end by giving the price required. But 
that French lady next to you, so hand- 
somely dressed, does not hesitate an 
instant; you think she at least would 
have disdained that art of the bour- 
geoisie ; not a bit of it; she insists, the 
clerk, bowing much more respectfully 
than he did to you, wraps up the arti- 
cle, and the lady sails out in triumph. 
But for all this, Americans seem 
to find wondrous charms in this city, 
and prolong their stay for one month 
to two, then to six, and not unfre- 
quently rush back to New York, settle 
up their affairs, and return to live 
here permanently, despising the French 
more and more every year, of course! 
At this present moment, if all our 
countrymen and countrywomen, now 
residing here, were suddenly trans- 
planted to the western prairies, they 
would form quite a respectable 
sized city, which would, according to 
the invariable western custom, begin 
to defy its sister cities to show a bigger 
figure when the census came to be 
taken. But I fancy very few of these 
Americans, if the question were put 
to them, would be willing thus to be 
transported for the good of their coun- 
try. We are undoubtedly a very pa- 
triotic people; but we believe, most 
devoutly, that charity begins at home. 
Among these same countrymen of ours 
I notice the names of a number of 
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well-known artists, who, I understand, 
are well thought of in the artistic world. 
It is pleasant to hear them praised by 
our cousins of France, but I cannot 
help thinking that America, still so 
young in art, can ill spare her gifted 
children. 

Talking of artists, let me tell you 
of a sad little incident that came under 
my own observation. We are all 
dimly conscious that poverty, some- 
times in its direst aspect, harasses the 
beginning of nearly all artist lives. We 
have heard that N., whose beautiful 
picture drew crowds at the last ex- 
hibition, and who cannot fulfil all the 
commissions that pour in upon him— 
that the same man, not many years 
ago, might have starved but for the 
aid of his fellow students; we know 
this, but, surrounded by comforts and 
luxuries, it is the hardest thing in the 
world to realize poverty. We walk 
the streets, brush by numbers of rag- 
ged women, throw a copper to a bare- 
footed little beggar, but -how often do 
we in our thoughts follow those poor 
creatures to the hovels or garrets or 
cellars which serve them as homes ? 
how little we can imagine the cold and 
damp which chill thgir bones, or the 
hunger which gnaws them! Still less 
do we realize, I think, that beings with 
the education and feelings of gentle- 
men, should have to endure these same 
horrors. I have before my mind, as 
I write, the face of a young man, an 
enthusiast in his art, who, while en- 
gaged on a long dreamt-of, cherish- 
ed work, found that in consequence of 
the war in America, the supplies on 
which he had calculated gave out. 
What to do? abandon his work, his 
career perhaps? return beggared to 
his native western town, without the 
promised work which was to show that 
his time had not been wasted ? Never, 
better starve! and starve he actually 
would have done, but for the help of 
a student friend, almost as poor as 
himself, who shared his daily loaf 
with him; and so the young man fin- 
ished his picture, took it over to Am- 
erica, where artists who saw it, seeing 
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that it showed more than ordinary 
talent, bestirred themselves, and mak- 
ing up a sufficient sum, sent the young 
man back to his studies, feeling sure 
that the world would hear of him some 
day, But I am wandering, let us re- 
turn to Paris, and to the incident which 
I was about to relate. 

Some few weeks ago I was invited 
to dinner by some friends settled here 
for the winter. The meeting was a 
pleasant one, and I left the brilliantly 
lighted, handsome rooms with a pleas 
ing glow over me, a reflection perhaps 
from the good cheer which both mind 
and body had enjoyed. As I was pass- 
ing the inevitable concierge lodge, the 
Cerberus kennel of every French house, 
I was stopped by the sound of a plain- 
tive voice, and looking around 1 saw 
a little girl, a child of some ten years, 
pleading evidently for some great favor 
with the gruff concierge himself, who, 
notwithstanding all his decided nega- 
tive shakes of the head, seemed to be 
struggling with a certain degree of pity. 
The child was wretchedly dressed, and 
her little hands were blue with cold, 
but in her upturned, pitifully old child’s 
face, there was a certain look of re- 
finement that struck me. I approach- 
ed and asked what the matter was. 

“ Ah, pardon, monsieur! it is not of 
my fault; orders you see must be 
obeyed, and the landlord . . .” 

Then he told me the story. It 
seemed that a month or two before 
he had been a witness to the turning 
out from a miserable hole of a poor fam- 
ily ; the father called himself an artist, 
poor devil! his wife had a baby in her 
arms, and there was a little girl. See- 
ing their utter distress, and remember- 
ing a couple of miserable rooms digni- 
fied by the name of “ Appartements de 
garcon,” but which did not let easily 
as they were dark and uncomfortable, 
he had asked the landlord to allow 
them to occupy them temporarily. 
Shortly afterward the poor wife, a 
delicate, consumptive creature, died ; 
the baby did not survive her many 
hours, and the two were buried at the 
expense of the parish. “ But now it 
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is impossible that they stay longer, the 
rooms are let, and they must leave. 
What will you? monsieur perceives 
that it is not of my fault.” Monsieur 
feels a pang cut to his very heart. 
In that same house, where such a 
short time since he was feasting and 
laughing, a weary heart, perhaps, was 
breaking, and a young child struggling 
with sorrow that made it old. 

I asked the man if I might be al- 
lowed to see this unfortunate artist, 
and I saw the child’s face brighten 
as she slipped from his side to mine. 
I took her hand and we went up, not 
the broad, handsome’ staircase which 
led to my friends’ apartments, but a 
dingy flight of stairs at the back of the 
court. I was quite out of breath when 
we at last reached the door of this 
“appartement de garcon.” The child 


ran in, crying out : “ Papa, papa! voici 
un monsieur qui vient te voir.” 

A man dressed in miserable, ragged 
clothes, with a pitiful remnant of gen- 
tility about him, was sitting at a rick- 
ety white wood table, his face buried 


in his poor, thin hands, which I notic- 
ed were white and finely shaped. At 
the sound of his child’s voice he hasti- 
ly got up, and seeing me, bowed and 
offered me the only chair in the room, 
with a grace worthy of a drawing-room. 
I felt the tears well up to my eyes as 
I looked at this poor wreck, and thought 
to myself how many dead hopes and 
dead aspirations lay buried on that 
heart. I did not accept the chair, but 
held out my hand. Something in the 
simple action, or in my face, perhaps, 
expressed the sympathy I felt; it was 
too much for the peor man; he threw 
himself on the bed sobbing convul- 
sively ; you see he was weakened by 
hunger and cold and sickness. I put 
some money in the concierge’s hand, 
and he left us, bowing respectfully. 
When I turned I saw that the child 
had thrown herself by the side of her 
father; he was moaning, but the sobs 
had already ceased. I felt his forehead 
and hands, and found that he was in 
a raging fever. I looked around, the 
place was miserable enough, and- ut- 
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terly unfit to be a sick room. The. 
concierge shall be gratified, thought I, 
they shall leave to-night ; and sending 
the little girl out for a carriage, I was 
left alone with my patient. 

His face was much flushed, his eyes 
wild, and all my efforts to keep him 
quiet were vain ; I was obliged to let 
him talk. I soon gathered his whole 
history from his incoherent words. 
There was nothing very new in it, it 
was the old story ofa respectable father, 
with a prejudice against the fine arts ; 
of a weary struggle first for fame, and 
then, forsooth, for bread; of a foolish 
marriage with a girl as poor as him- 
self, of children born to want and 
misery, of unappreciated talent, ete. 
There was an unfinished picture on 
the easel, and several others about the 
room; the poor man’s eager eye fol- 
lowed my movement as I looked at 
them, and he sank back comforted as 
I praised his works. Heaven forgive 
the charitable falsehoods! for that 
glance sufficed to show me that I 
was comforting one of those wretch- 
ed beings who had just talent enough 
to conceive great things, without the 
power of executing them, which is 
about the saddest of sad states. 

The child soon returned,and I caus- 
ed my poor invalid to be transported 
to the Hotel Dieu, until I could make 
some other arrangement for him ; his 
little girl I put under the care of an 
honest woman who lived hard by, 
where she slept; the days she spent 
by her poor father’s bed. That bed 
he never left, the hard struggle had 
been too much for him ; the death of his 
wife and child had been too severe a 
blow to the weak, loving, unfortunate 
man. Brain fever soon declared itself 
and one dark, sad December day, his 
little daughter and I followed his poor 
coffin to the nearest cemetery. The: 
child was very quiet, but her tearless 
eyes were unutterably sad. - 

I interested my friends in the sad 
story, and no happy mother, as she 
drew her own dear ones to her heart, 
refused to help this bereaved one. So 
we made up a purse for her, and the 
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- other day I took her to a good school This is no mere fancy sketch; I 
where she is to remain until she is old only wish it were a solitary instance. 
enough to support herself, poor little Alas! for the poor in this great, rich, 
orphan! As I was about to leave bustling, worldly city! But we must 
her, she turned and said in her quiet, bid adieu to it, with its delights, its 
undemonstrative way, a few words wonderful sights, its wild merriment. 
which J shall not put down here, but and its dumb misery. Adieu to it, and 
which caused me to turn toward the to you, my readers, a happy, happy 
door rather quickly, and to pretend New-Year! 
that I had a bad cold in my head. 
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DR. BACON ON CONVERSIONS TO THE CATHOLIC CHURCH.* 


We enbrace the opportunity of say- mind, when reduced to its logical ele- 
ing a few words on the topics of con- ments. We, on our part, do not re- 
troversy which have been started be- cognize this as a true representation. 
tween the author of the article which We might, therefore, with just as much 
appeared in our columns on the “ Phi- reason recriminate upon Dr. Bacon 
losophy of Conversion” and his distin- his own accusations. We shall not do 
guished opponent ; not with the view of this, however ; if for no other reason, 
following up the line of attack opened because these mutual recriminations in 
by our able correspondent; but rather, controversy are useless. Those who 
in order to express our own independ- love the truth can have no motive for 
ent judgment, as a reviewer, on the misrepresenting the belief and opinions 
question disgussed, in some of its im- of any class of men. Sincere Cath- 
portant bearings. olics and sincere Protestants must alike 

Minor questions and side issues we desire that the principles and grounds 
leave to the opinions of those whohave of both Catholicity and Protestantism 
read both sides, and we do not intend should be placed in the clearest light 
to meddle with them ourselves. The possible and discussed upon their naked 
gentleman attacked by Dr. Bacon has_ merits, with as little mixture as may 
presented his view of what Protestant- be of questions concerning the intellect- 
ism is, reduced to its logicalelementsand ual or moral qualifications of individ- 
constitutive principles. His opponent uals. 
says: “I do not recognize that which The original and genuine religion of 
you describe as genuine Protestantism.” New-England was the Calvinistic Con- 
This is all very fair. Buthe proceeds gregationalism of the Puritans, which 
to-infer that the “ Roman philosopher,” _ still survives, with more or less of mod- 
as he designates the author of the es- ification, among the Orthodox Congre- 
say in question, either does not know  gationalists, and has its principal seat 
what Protestantism is, or wilfully mis- at New-Haven. The temper and tone 
represents it. The doctor also, in of mind prevailing among the clergy 
turn, attempts to make a statement of and members of this denomination 
Catholic doctrine, as it appears to his place them at an extremely remote 


* A Roman Philosopher, A Review of an Article distance from the Catholic mind, and 


on Conversion in The Catholic World. By Rev. Dr- make any interchange of thought be- 
tween the two very difficult. With 
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the exception of a slight movement 
started, without much effect that we 
have ever heard of, by the learned and 
accomplished Dr. Woods, at Bowdoin 
College, there has been no tendency 
in this body of the clergy to return to 
any higher church principles than those 
of the Protestant Episcopal denomina- 
tion. It is this latter body which is 
the medium of contact between the 
Catholic Church and the remoter Prot- 
estant bodies. It has therefore first 
felt the effect of the increased inter- 
communication of thought and influ- 
ence between the two great divisions 
of western Christendom which is char- 
acteristic of our time. It is the hie- 
rarchical principle, distinguishing this 
body from other Protestant commu- 
nions, upon which the influence of the 
Catholic church has been felt, and 
most of the controversy has taken this 
principle as its starting-point. Of 
course, therefore, it is in a great meas- 
ure irrelevant to the question as it 
stands between us and the non-epis- 
copal communions, whether these are 
what is called evangelical, or liberal, 
in their theology. We are disposed, 
therefore, in addressing members of 
these communions to give the transeat 
to the whole Oxford controversy, and 
to allow them to think what they 
please of the causes which have pro- 
duced the current setting from Angli- 
canism toward Rome. ‘The contro- 
versy as between us has to be com- 
menced de novo, and to be carried on 
upon an entirely different basis. Cir- 
cumstances over which neither of us 
have any control, make this controver- 
sy inevitable. We will confine our- 
selves, for the present, in order to sim- 
plify the question, to the relations ex- 
isting between Catholics and Con- 
gregationalists in the State of Connec- 
ticut. We say, then, that these rela- 
tions make a controversy between us 
inevitable, just as much as other cir- 
cumstances and relations have made it 
inevitable between Anglicans and Cath- 
olics in England and the United States. 
The reason of this necessity is, that we 
have so many things in common, and 


so many points of difference, that we 
cannot remain quiescent toward each 
other, except from isolation in distinct 
communities, or from mutual apathy to 
the interests of Christianity. Forty 
years ago, when Dr. Bacon was com- 
mencing his long and distinguished 
career as a pastor in New-Haven, the 
question of Catholicity had but little 
living and present interest for a Con- 
necticut theologian. It was a question 
of by-gone ages and distant countries. 
There was not a Catholic in New- 
Haven, and there were few, if any, in 
the state, excepting a small handful at 
Hartford, where the first feeble parish 
was collected in a small frame church, 
purchased by Bishop Fenwick from 
Bishop Brownell and dragged on roll- 
ers to a new site. We believe there 
were no Catholics at that time in 
Rhode-Island ; there were none in 
Vermont, Maine or New-Hampshire. 
There were a few thousands in Mas- 
sachusetts, mostly congregated in Bos- 
ton. The Bishop of Boston, whose 
diocese included all New-England, 
had hardly half a dozen churches be- 
sides his very modest cathedral, or 
more than a dozen priests. When 
the saintly Cheverus went to Boston, 
his only cathedral was an old barn. 
As a matter of course, then, the Cath- 
olic religion was looked upon merely 
as the religion of a few poor immi- 
grants, a bit of wreck from the institu- 
tions of the middle ‘ages cast on the 
New-England shore by the caprice of 
the waves. This habit of looking at 
the matter has remained to a great ex- 
tent unchanged, on account of the al- 
most complete social segregation of the 
rapidly increasing Catholic community. 
That it cannot remain unchanged, how- 
ever, is evident to every one. There 
are now fifty priests, one hundred con- 
gregations, four religious orders, and a 
population of 75,000, belonging to the 
Catholic Church in Connecticut. Al. 
though, therefore, isolation has render- 
ed the professors of the traditional re- 
ligion of the State in a great measure 
indifferent to the religion of this new 
element in the population, thus far, it 
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cannot continue ; and this is apparent 
from Dr. Bacon's own statements and 
views, as expressed in his article. 
Apathy is also out of the question, es- 
pecially as regards the clergy. It is 
evident that the religious and moral 
doctrines and teachings of the pastors 
of one-fifth of the people of the State 
cannot be a matter of apathetic indif- 
ference to any one who takes an inter- 
est in the religious and moral welfare 
of his feilow-citizens. It follows then, 
necessarily, that the leading clergy and 
theologians of the Congregational body 
in Connecticut must engage with great 
application and industry isi the study 
of the Catholic system of doctrine and 
polity, not in second-hand works, but 
at the original and authentic sources. 
They must pay attention also to the 
cotemporary Catholic literature, both in 
the English and in foreign languages. 
Studying and thinking on these topics, 
they will necessarily write, speak, and 
converse upon them, and thus the same 
topics will engage the attention of all 
their brethren in the clerical profes. 
sion, and of the intelligent laity. We, on 
our part, cannot be indifferent to any- 
thing written or spoken by men of learn. 
ing and high position on the great topics 
of religion. Consequently, we say, 
there must be controversy between us. 
In point of fact, a little preliminary 
eontroversy has already commenced 
betweet: ourselves and the organ of 
the New-Haven literati. 

We will not indulge in any prema- 
ture gratulations over victories we may 
hope to gain for the Catholic cause in 
controversy with the Congregational- 
ists, or conversions which may be look- 
ed for from among their ranks. We 
shall on both sides agree that the truth 
is likely to prevail in the end, and that 
whatever conquests truth may make 
redound more to the honor and advan- 
tage of the vanquished than of the vic- 
tors. In expressing our satisfaction 
that this controversy is inevitable, we 
do not intend to indicate a desire for a 
polemical controversy in the rigorous 
sense of the word. We do not wish 
to see the Catholic and Protestant pul- 
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pits waging a theological artillery duel 
against each other; or a violent strife 
for mastery, with ail the bitter, hostile 
feelings which it engenders, inaugurat- 
ed between the Catholic and Protes- 
tant portions of the population. On 
the contrary, we have particularly in 
view in what we are writing at present, 
to bring forward certain considerations 
tending in an entirely opposite direc- 
tion. We desire, so far as our humble 
influence extends, to forestall contro- 
versy of the sort alluded to, and to point 
out what we conceive to be the true 
spirit and manner in which both sides 
should approach the subject of the dif- 
ferences which unhappily divide us. 

There are two ways in which we 
may carry on controversy. One way 
is, for each side to place its own ex- 
clusive truth and right in the strongest 
light, to affirm its doctrines in its own 
peculiar phraseology in the most posi- 
tive and dogmatic manner, and to take 
a position as far remote from that 
of the other side, and as unintelligible 
to its opponents as possible; more- 
over, to take the worst and most unfa- 
vorable view possible of the doctrines 
and positions of the other side, and to 
impute to them all the most extreme 
consequences of their principles which 
seem to ourselves to follow logically 
from them. 

Another way, is to conduct contro- 
versy, not from the tw9 opposite ex- 
tremes of doctrine where the difference 
is widest and most palpable, but from 
those middle terms in which both par- 
ties agree, and in relation to which 
they are intelligible to each other. 
From these middle terms we may 
proceed to the extremes, and thus en- 
deavor to settle the points in which we 
differ, by the aid of those in which we 
agree. The points of difference also, 
may be perhaps reduced by mutual 
explanations, and a substantial agree- 
ment be proved to exist in some doc- 
trines where there is an apparent con- 
tradiction in the terms used to express 
them. 

In point of fact, these terms of agree- 
ment are numerous, and include the 
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most fundamental articles of the Cath- 
olic faith. The trinity, the incarna- 
tion, the redemption, original sin, the 
regenerating, sanctifying grace of the 
Holy Spirit, the resurrection and eter- 
nal life; the necessity of repentance 
for sin, and of good works, the canon- 
icity of the principal books of the Old 
Testament, and of all those of the New 
Testament, their divine inspiration, 
the obligation of believing all the truths 
revealed by God, even if they are su- 
per-intelligible mysteries, on the mo- 
tive of the divine veracity; these are 
all doctrines and principles in which 
there is a substantial agreement. 
Moreover, the New-Haven school has 
brought the Calvinistic doctrines in 
those respects in which it has medified 
them, into a nearer approximation to 
the Catholic doctrines, than they were 
before. In regard to the cardinal point 
of justification, the difference is really 
less than it would*appear. Although, 


in the New-Haven theology, faith is 
made to include what Catholics call the 
theological viriue of hope, yet it in= 


cludes also that which we call faith, 
and which the Council of Trent defines 
to be the “ root of all justification ;” 
that is, a firm,explicit belief in those 
revealed truths which are necessary 
ex necessitate medit, and a belief at least 
implicit in all other revealed truths. 
As Dr. Bacon says, it is held that faith, 
in order to justify, must be accompanied 
by charity, or the love of God. It is 
our opinion, therefore, that the New- 
Haven divines really hold that it is fides 
formata, or faith informed and vivi- 
fied by love which justifies, and that this 
doctrine is practically preached by the 
Congregational clergy generally. This 
is identically the Catholic doctrine. 
In this case and in others, the saying 
of the learned Déllinger is verified, 
that “ Protestants and Catholics have 
theologically come nearer to each 
other.” 

Perhaps we may now be able to ex- 
plain to Dr. Bacon our notion of con- 
version, in a way which will make it 
appear not quite so repugnant to his 
reason and feelings, as it is at present. 
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Tn order to do this, we will resort to an 

illustration, which will make our mean- 

ing plain. 

We suppose Dr. Bacon will admit 
that the Jews before the time of our 
Lord did not generally have an explicit 
belief in the trinity or in the divinity 
of the Messiah; and that probably the 
apostles, when they were first called 
did not have this explicit belief; al- 
though these doctrines, especially the 
latter, are really contained in the Old 
Testament. Nevertheless, all who 
were Israelites indeed were in the state 
of grace, and the children of God. 
Let us suppose now, the case of a pious 
Jew, after the ascension of our Lord, 
who neither believed in Jesus as the 
true Messiah, nor had culpably and 
wilfully rejected his claims when suffi- 
ciently proposed to him. We suppose 
Dr. Bacon will admit that this good 
man had already saving faith, justifica- 
tion, the sanctifying grace of the Holy 
Spirit, was spiritually united to the uni- 
versal church of which Christ is the 
head, and was united therefore in faith 
and love with St. Peter, and all the 
members of the apostolic communion. 
St. Peter preaches to him Jesus Christ, 
and he believes his word, submits to 
his authority as the apostle of the 
Lord, is baptized, joins himself to the 
Christian community, and partakes of 
the communion. Let us suppose, for 
the sake of illustration, that this was 
the case with Stephen, who became the 
first martyr. 

Let us now take the case of Saul of 
Tarsus. Without deciding positively 
whether Saul was morally culpable or 
not, for his opposition to Christianity, 
we will suppose that he was so. At 
the time of his going to Damascus, he 
was therefore without saving faith, un- 
justified, destitute of sanctifying grace, 
and therefore not spiritually united 
with the church of Christ, and with St. 
Peter and his brethren. By the grace 
of God Saul believes in Jesus Christ, is 
baptized, and openly joins the Christiah 
communion governed and taught by 
the apostles. 

Now, in those two cases, we have 
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instances of an interior change of the 
intellect and will, followed by an ex- 
terior change of ecclesiastical relations, 
which is properly called a conversion 
to Christianity. Stephen and Saul are 
treated by the apostles and elders of 
the church in precisely the same man- 
ner, when they apply for baptism. 
Yet, in the former case, the interior 
change is not a conversion of the mind 
from unbelief to divine faith, or of the 
will from sin to the love of God. It 
is a conversion of the mind from an 
inchoate, imperfect apprehension of the 
revealed object of faith to a complete 
and perfect apprehension of the same 
object more clearly revealed. It is a 
conversion of the will from an implicit 
determination to submit to the rightful 
authority of the Messiah, to an explicit, 
actual obedience to the Lord Jesus 
as the Son of God, the Prophet, Priest 
and King of the Jews and of the Gen- 
tiles. 

In the other case, conversion includ- 
ed in itself the renunciation of a proud, 
intellectual self-reliance which exclud- 
ed the spirit of submission to the au- 
thority of God over the mind, and the 
substitution of the humble, docile habit 
of faith ; together with a change of the 
will or heart from a selfish, cruel devo- 
tion to the purely national glory of 
Judea to a disinterested and divine 
love of God and all mankind. 

In general terms, however, we speak 
of conversion from Judaism to Christ- 
ianity in reference to all, who have 
been born and brought up Jews, and 
from conviction profess their belief in 
Jesus Christ, without discriminating 
among different persons, in regard to 
their subjective state. If we should 
undertake to give the philosophy of 
this conversion, we should probably 
suppose our subject to represent sub- 
jectively what we consider to be objec- 
tive Judaism, whose logical basis is a 
denial of the Christ foretold in the Old 
Testament, and personally made 
known in the New, as Jesus of Naza- 
reth. We should correctly describe 
this conversion as a surrender of the 
mind and will to the authority of Jesus 
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Christ ; and should correctly say that 
no person was thoroughly converted 
into a Christian, who merely approved 
of such doctrines, and practised such 
precepts of Jesus Christ as he might 
choose, or select, by his own personal 
judgment and will; but, who did not 
submit his mind to all the truth which 
Christ has taught, on the motive of his 
divine infallibility, and his will to all 
he has commanded, on the motive of 
his divine authority. 

It is plain that Stephen must have 
acknowledged St. Peter as the accred- 
ited representative of Jesus Christ, 
through whom he received the doctrine 
he was to believe, and the precepts he 
was to obey, as a Christian. The 
New. Testament was yet unwritten, 
and the divine word could only be 
learned from the lips of the apostles. 
Stephen could not, therefore, submit 
his mind and will to Jesus Christ, ex- 
cept by submitting to their authority. 
Now, if this authority has really been 
transmitted to the successors of St. 
Peter, and to their colleagues in the 
episcopate, it is plain that it is by sub- 
mission to this authority that we are 
to submit the mind and will to Jesus 
Christ, who has delegated it to them. 
“He that heareth you heareth me ;” 
“ As my Father hath sent me, even so 
send I you.” Therefore, when a per- 
son who has not hitherto formally and 
explicitly recognized and submitted to 
this authority, makes his submission to 
it, we call it a conversion, because it 
betokens a real interior change of the 
intellect and will; accompanied by an 
exterior change of ecclesiastical rela- 
tions, if he has belonged to any other 
visible communion before, or, if not, by 
the assumption of these relations for 
the first time. This is without respect 
to his former subjective state of inte- 
rior relation to Christ and the church. 
If he had a divine faith before, con- 
version does not include the passage 
from a state of unbelief to faith. If 
this faith was previously vivified by 
charity, it does not include the passage 
from a state of sin to the state of grace. 
If, on the contrary, he was before an 
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infidel, or a wilful heretic, and desti- 
tute of charity, conversion includes 
both these transitions. We do not 
limit the application of the word con- 
version to a mere interior and exterior 
submission to the authority of the 
church. We employ it also to desig- 
nate conversion from sin, and con- 
tinually preach to Catholics who are 
living in sin the necessity of being con- 
verted to a holy lifes We apply the 
term also to a change from a tepid 
condition of the spiritual life to a habit 
of more fervent piety. It is used as a 
general term to denote any marked 
religious change for the better, and its 
specific meaning must be determined 
by the connection in which it is em- 
ployed. Its indiscriminate use in de- 
noting the act of transition from a 
Protestant communion to the Catholic 
church does not necessarily imply that 
no discrimination can be made among 
those who make this transition. Nor 
does it follow that all the language of 
the writer whom Dr. Bacon criticizes, 
can be fully verified in regard to all 
Catholic converts. Numbers of them 
have had from childhood a firm faith 
in the principal Christian mysteries, 
and an habitual determination of the 
will, at least for many years, to the 
love of God. In such instances, what 
is technically called “conversion,” is 
like what we have supposed the con- 
version of Stephen to have been, the 
evolution of the principle of faith and 
obedience into a more perfect and com- 
plete actuation. Stephen had fides 
formata before he was baptized, and 
so have converts of the kind we are 
describing, fides formata, that is faith 
which worketh by love, before their 
external union to the body of the 
Catholic church is consummated. 

The change which takes place in a 
convert of this kind, is not a transfer of 
mental allegiance from the word of 
God to the arbitrary, irresponsible dic- 
tation of a hierarchy. It is simply an 
increased intelligence of the actual 
contents of the word of God, and of 
the nature .of the medium through 
which the knowledge of that word is 
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transmitted. The object of faith, upon 
which the intellectual act of believing 
terminates, is the revealed truth con- 
sidered as revealed, or as credible on 
the veracity of God. The medium or 
instrument is the testimony by which 
we are authentically informed of the 
fact of revelation and of its contents. 
In the case supposed, the person has 
received from the testimony of the 
church, which reaches him through the 
Christian tradition, the knowledge of 
the principal facts and mysteries re- 
vealed by Jesus Christ. Having, 
therefore, a reasonable motive for be- 
lieving, and the aid of divine grace, he 
was able, when he attained the use of 
reason, to elicit explicit acts of faith in 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, and other 
doctrines sufficiently proposed to him, 
to exercise continually the habit of 
faith, and to persevere in the same 
without any lapse. In this explicit 


faith, or faith in actual exercise, was 
contained an implicit faith in all that 
God has revealed, but which was not 
known to the subject in an explicit 


manner. When he examined into 
that testimony through which the doc- 
trine of Christ had been proposed to 
him, he found that his undoubting be- 
lief in that testimony contained an im- 
plicit recognition of the infallibility of 
the witness, and that he must either 
draw the logical conclusion, or renounce 
the premises. He also found that the 
article of the creed, “I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church,” as revealed 
in the Scripture, and explained by the 
living, concrete sense of the primitive 
Christians, contains in itself the idea 
of infatlibility. Convinced, _there- 
fore, that the Catholic Church, toge- 
ther with her testimony and instruction 
respecting the person of the incarnate 
God and Saviour, testifies and teaches 
her own infallibility as a witness, 
teacher, and judge of controversies, and 
that this doctrine is contained in the 
word of God, he perceives that he must 
believe on the veracity of God all that 
the church proposes to him as con- 
tained in the material object of faith, 
the objectum materiale quod of theolo- 
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gians. When he is further convinced 
that the bishop who occupies the See 
of Peter, together with his colleagues, 
constitutes the ecclesia docens, the 
teaching church, and that the infallible 
church has, therefore, proclaimed her 
doctrine in the decrees of the Council’ 
of Trent; of course, nothing re- 
mains for him to do but to seek admis- 
sion into the fold of the Catholic 
Church. This act has not, however, 
changed the essence of his faith. The 
objectum materiale quod of faith need 
not include explicitly the infallibility 
of the church, since all theologians 
maintain that the knowledge of God, 
the Trinity, and the Incarnation, is all 
that is necessary ex necessitate medit, or 
by an absolute necessity, to saving 
faith ; and many maintain that it is the 
knowledge of God as the supernatural 
rewarder which is alone to be placed 
in this category. Nor is the infalli- 
bility of the church included in the 
objectum materiale quo of faith, that is 
in the objective motive or determining 
cause of belief, which is the veracity of 
God. Billuart and De Lugo may be 


consulted on this point by any who 
wish to ascertain the germane sense of 


Catholic theology. Archbishop Man- 
ning, in a letter to Dr. Pusey, on the 
Workings of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church of England, has: brought out 
this doctrine with appropriate proofs 
and citations in a very lucid and ad- 
mirable manner. The letter can be 
found in the Catholic World for June, 
1865. The same had been previously 
done by Father Walworth, in a ser- 
mon entitled Good Samaritans, pub- 
lished in the Volume of Paulist Ser- 
mons for 1864. 

The church is the medium through 
which the object of faith is intellectu- 
ally beheld, and the only medium. It 
is, therefore, impossible for her to sub- 
stitute any other material object of 
faith in lieu of the true object, and 
equally impossible that the material 
object of faith should be seen at all 
through any other medium. Whoever, 
therefore, believes what the church 
proposes to his belief, necessarily be- 
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lieves in the true object of faith, and 
whoever believes in the true object of 
faith necessarily believes in it through 
the proposition of the church. 

The first conclusion we draw from 
this postulate is, that the notion of Cath- 
olics being subject to an arbitrary au- 
thority of the hierarchy or the pope to 
impose whatever articles or belief they 
may choose, is a pure misapprehension. 
The church is a witness to the doc- 
trines and facts once for all revealed 
at her original foundation. ‘These 
doctrines and facts are on record. 
The testimony of the church in regard 
to them has been publicly given, and 
she cannot retract her testimony with- 
out manifestly falsifying her claim to 
be an infallible witness. As a judge 
of controversies, she can only judge of 
controversies relating to these very 
facts anddoctrines. These judgments, 
once given, are irrevocable. They 
have been already pronounced respect- 
ing all the great facts and doctrines of 
Christianity, and are on record. One 
who submits to these judzments knows 
to what he is submitting. The synop- 
sis of all Catholic doctrine is given to 
him in the decrees of the Council of 
Trent. Since that Council, there has 
been but one definition of faith made, 
and that was the definition of a doctrine 
already universally believed before it 
was defined. The notion that a Catholic 
is subject to capricious, arbitrary, and 
unlimited decrees binding his faith is 
altogether chimerical. There is no 
room for further definitions except in 
regard to certain theological questions 
relating to doctrines already defined, 
and the practice of the church has 
proved how slow she is to limit the lib- 
erty of opinion in the schools by a final 
decision of questions of this kind. The 
argument from the tyrannical nature of 
church authority is therefore a mere 
begging of the question in dispute be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants. If 
the church, as Catholics detine the 
church, be not infallible, her judicial 
decisions of doctrine are tyrannical. 
If she is infallible, they are not, 
and do not enslave either faith or rea- 
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son. It is no tyranny over faith, to 
make known with unerring certainty 
what God has revealed, or what is a 
deduction from that which he has 
revealed. It is no tyranny over rea- 
son to furnish it with certain universal 
principles and indisputable data, from 
which to make its deductions. The 
only real question, therefore, respects 
the infallibility of the church. So far 
as the great mysteries of faith which 
are believed by orthodox Protestants 
are concerned, they must admit that 
the Catholic Church holds and teaches 
them; is compelled by her own formal 
principle to hold them, because she 
has long ago put on record her testi- 
mony respecting them; and can never 
change her doctrine on any of these 
vital points. 

Our second conclusion is, that the 
notion of Catholic doctrine which con- 
ceives of it as requiring one to believe 
that there is no true’ faith or holiness 


outside of the visible communion of 


the See of Peter, is equally erroneous. 
All that Archbishop Manning has said 


of the workings of the Holy Spirit in 
the Church of England is equaily ap- 
plicable to the Congregational Church 


of Connecticut. We have no just rea- 
sons for regarding the original colo- 
nists as formal heretics or schismatics, 
and even less reason for including the 
subsequent generations in that cate- 
gory. All who have lived and died in 
that faith which worketh by charity 
we acknowledge as the children of 
God and our brethren in Jesus Christ. 
Those now living who have this fides 
formata, are spiritually united to the 
Holy Catholic Church, the communion 
of saints. Consequently, if any of 
these shall hereafter enter the visible 
body of the church, not ouly will they 
not be required to deny the validity of 
their baptismal covenant with God, 
and to abjure their former spiritual 
life, but they will find in the tribunal 
of penance that both will be recog- 
nized. 

We repeat, therefore, once more, 
that the proper basis on which we may 
confer together concerning the faith, is 
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to be found in these doctrines in 
which we agree, and not in those in 
which we differ. We may not make 
a positive judgment in regard to the 
interior and subjective relation of in- 
dividuals toward God or the true 
Church of God. We leave that to 
him who is the only judge of hearts 
and consciences. We are sure of 
this, however, that we are bound to 
cultivate the spirit of Christian charity 
toward those who profess allegiance to 
our common Lord, to the utmost possi- 
ble extent. This charity forbids us to 
make an arrogant and harsh judgment 
that they are, en masse and by the 
simple fact of their outward profession, 
aliens from the household of faith, or 
that any particular individual is so, un- 
less he makes it plainly manifest in his 
conduct. We are agreed on both 
sides that we are responsible to God 
for our belief; and bound, as teachers 
and theologians, to study conscientious- 
ly the truths of the divine revelation. 
We have also a common interest in en- 
deavoring to come to an agreement, so 
far as this is necessary in order to es- 
tablish unity of faith and of ecclesias- 
tical fellowship. Let us suppose for a 
moment that Dr. Bacon represents the 
Congregational clergy of Connecticut, 
and that we have the honor to repre- 
sent the Catholic clergy. We shall 
agree that it is our common interest to 
defend the authenticity and inspira- 
tion of all those books of the Holy 
Scripture which we revere in common 
as canonical, and the historic truth of 
the Mosaic and Evangelical records, 
against infidel rationalism. Also, to 
solve the difficulties raised by modern 
science in relation to the harmony be- 
tween rational and revealed truth. 
Also, to preserve the faith of the people 
in the Trinity, the Incarnation, and 
other doctrines which we hold in com- 
mon, and which are strongly attacked 
by many popular preachers and writers 
in New-England, Also, to counteract 
the tendency to indifferentism and 
apathy in regard to religion which is 
socommon. Also, to take all possible 
means to bring the mass of the people 
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under the influence of the spiritual 
and moral truths of the Gospel. Also, 
to protect the Christian ordinance of 
marriage from being to a great extent 
subverted by the practice of divorce. 
Also, to suppress intemperance, licen- 
tiousness, and immoralities destructive 
of the well-being of society. Also, to 
protect the religious liberties and rights 
of all religious societies, and the prop- 
erty which is devoted to religious, char- 
itable, and scientific purposes. Also, 
to do all in our power to blend the 
various elements of the population into 
one homogeneous body, and to educate 
them in an enlightened and devoted 
attachnient to the politcal principles 
of the founders of the state. 

We will not go any further with our 
enumeration, for fear of assuming too 
much in respect to the sentiments of 
our respected friend, Dr. Bacon. We 


speak for our individual self alone, in 
saying that we cannot but deplore the 
obstacle which is put in the way of 
carrying out into practical results our 
common desire for the spiritual, moral, 
and social well-being of the people of 


our native and ancestral State, by the 
schism which exists among those who 
profess in common so large a portion 
of the Christian faith. The spectacle 
presented by a divided Christianity is 
to us extremely painful. We think it 
ought to be, also, to a member of the 
eburch founded by the Puritans. The 
forefathers of New-England undoubt- 
edly intended to plant the pure church 
and faith of Christ. They made the 
greatest sacrifices and the most heroic 
exertions in order to do it. They ex- 
pected their church to flourish, to re- 
main, and to include in its fold all their 
posterity. They took somewhat strin- 
gent measures to secure the success of 
their plan, and notwithstanding our 
difference of judgment from them as 
to the justice or wisdom of their policy, 
we mus: allow that they were con- 
scientious. Things have turned out, 
however, quite otherwise than they 
sanguinely expected. Not to speak 
of the more extreme change which 
has taken place at the headquarters of 
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Puritanism, Connecticut is divided up 
among Congregationalists, Episcopa- 
lians, Methodists, and Baptists, to say 
nothing of the small sects which exist 
there. Rivai colleges and seminaries 
have been established, and even rival 
schools of theology among the Con- 
gregationalists dispute over their re- 


. Spective interpretations of the ancient 


standards of doctrine. Dr. Bacon and 
his friends have had no little io suffer 
during their public career as ministers 
and professors of theology, from the im- 
putation of heterodoxy, and they know 
well how frequently and how deeply 
religious differences have interfered 
with the peace of families, the union of 
friends, and the success of religious 
efforts. The Catholic Church we say 
nothing about, for this has been almost 
exclusively the church of a late im- 
migration of poor people, who have 
sought an asylum from English tyran 

ny among the descendants of those 
who long ugo fled from that same ty- 
ranny, and so nobly broke its yoke 
from their necks. 

However tolerable and unavoidable 
such a state of things may appear to 
some, we cannot but think that the 
foresight of it would have made the 
stern old Puritans of the ancient times 
groan in spirit. We confess that we 
sympathize with them, and that it oc- 
sasions mournful thoughts to look on 
the failure of such a high-souled ua- 
dertaking as theirs. We sympathize 
with their strong affirmation of strict 
dogmatic and ecclesiastical principles, 
and with the same affirmation as made 
by those who have adhered to the 
doctrine handed down from them. We 
cannot help looking on division re- 
specting that which pertains to the true, 
orthodox faith, and the essential terms 
of Christian communion, as a great 
evil. The complaint made by the 
late eminent president of Brown Uni- 
versity, Dr. Wayland, of the exten- 
sive and growing scepticism of educat- 
ed men, and the general decay of prac- 
tical faith, must be well known to the 
educated religious public of New 
England. It is our opinion, that the 
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separation and disagreement among 
the professed teachers of Christianity 
is one great cause of this, and that it 
breaks the moral force of the evidence 
of Christianity in the minds of a large 
portion of the most intelligent class, 
and in the popular mind also. It dis- 
integrates and neutralizes that power 
which a united body would have, and 
which would give it an irresistible 
moral force against infidelity, irreli- 
gion, and public immorality. We can- 
not help longing for the time, when 
all those who are now disunited shall 
be brought together in one fold, pro- 
fessing one faith, exhibiting the divine 
truth of the religion of Jesus Christ 
by their charity and peace, training up 
their children from infancy in the 
practice of religion, worshipping at 
the same altar, participating in life 
and at the hour of death in the same 
holy rites, and fully realizing what 
a Christian people ought to be. 

The Puritan fathers of New-Eng- 
land had a foreshadowing of this state 
of things, a foreshadowing, as we hope, 
of a reality to come. In our opinion, 
“they builded better than they knew.” 
We believe they were led here by the 
providence of God, and guided by a 
higher power than their own. So far 
as their work was merely human and 
defective, it was temporary and must 
pass away. So faras it was divine, it 
was lasting and must stand forever. 
They have founded noble institutions 
of learning and general education. 
They have transmitted a Christian 
tradition, which has entered into the 
very roots and fibres of intellectual 
and social life so strongly as to be in- 
eradicable. However the plant may 
languish, the root is still vital Even 
those who have wandered far beyond 
the region of Unitarianism into specu- 
lations so vague and misty that they 
are almost atheistic, show in their lan- 
guage, habits of thought, and entire 
mental structure, that they have come 
from a Christian stock. The question 
of questions is always, what is the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ and the mean- 
ing of his life and death upon the 
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earth? We hope, therefore, that 
the work commenced by these sternly 
earnest men may be completed. In 
our view of the matter, it was neces- 
sary for divine Providence to interfere, 
after a long lapse of time, to carry out its 
own far-seeing purposes, into which this 
first and human plan was to be made 
to blend and lose itself. The first ref- 
ugees from the spiritual tyranny of 
the British crown sought only an asy- 
lum for themselves and their progeny, 
where they might realize their own pe- 
culiar ideal of a Christian state and 
church, in a condition ‘of colonial de- 
pendence on the mother country. As 
in the political order, the results of the 
colonization of America have taken an 
unforeseen form and magnitude, so in 
the spiritual. Roger Williams led out 
a new band of Puritanissimi from 
among the Puritans, which made one 
division among them. The Church of 
England stretched her roots also over 
to the virgin soil of New-England, and 
her vigorous offshoot, Methodism, fol- 
lowed. Rationalism, too, has run its 
course, as we all know, from the start- 
ing point of Channing, to the most ad- 
vanced position of Emerson. Finally, 
another race, distinct from the English 
race by a difference of origin running 
back to the deluge, whose origin as a 
people dates from the period of the 
grandfather of Moses, and as a Christ- 
ian people from the period of the Fa- 
thers of the Church, has transplanted 
that form of Christianity which it has 
kept unaltered for fourteen centuries, 
to the same soil, where it grows 
and flourishes “ like a green bay-tree.” 
It is our opinion, that the Providence 
of God will bring something out of this 
far grander and more perfect than the 
ideal church of our ancestors. We 
think that the blending of races will 
produce a more perfect type of man- 
hood and a stronger people. We 
think, also, that the religion of this 
people will contain all the positive 
qualities of the different elements 
that will combine to form it. Catho- 
lic dogma and discipline, which con- 
tains in itself all that is positive in 
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every form of religion, will assimilate 
whatever is good in all it finds around 
it, integrating the noble fragments 
which have been rent from the great 
edifice of Christianity into a perfect 
unity with architectonic skill. The 
collision, intershock, abrasion, and 
melting together of these various in- 
tellectual and spiritual forces will re- 
sult in the harmonizing of all into a 
unity in which the opposite tendencies 
counterbalance each other. Depth and 
simplicity of interior life with a rich 
and varied ritualism, moral strictness 
and self-abnegation with a noble mag- 
nificence, taste and sobriety with fer- 
vor of devotion, unwavering orthodoxy 
with a genuine rationalism, stability of 
forms with a genial variety, hierarchi- 
cal order with a manly liberty of per- 
sonal action, form the grand features 
of. the type of Christianity destined to 
be realized in the future. This is 
merely our opinion, and we do not 
expect that it will be generally re- 
ceived by those who will read these 
words at the present time. We 
are confident, however, that their 


truth and force will be recognized 
hereafter, long after we are number- 


ed with the dead. We have no ex- 
pectation that the schism among those 
who profess the Christian name will 
be healed in a summary manner, or 
as the simple result of discussion and 
conference. It must be the work of 
the Creative Spirit, and cannot be ac- 
complished without an extraordinary 
commutiication of grace. It requires 
time, also, and a gradual process. We 
have no intention of making an arrogant 
claim of immediate submission to the 
authority of the Catholic Church upon 
those who are not reasonably and calm- 
ly convinced of its legitimate founda- 
tion. We are simply desirous of 
making a beginning in the explana- 
tion of our own belief, in order to pro- 
mote a better mutual understanding 
of the question at issue between us. 
We ask simply, what we are willing 
to concede to fair and honorable op- 
ponents, a hearing and a candid con- 
sideration. The only weight we pro- 
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fess to give to the conversions out of 
which this discussion has arisen is a 
moral weight entitling the reasons and 
causes which have produced them to a 
serious examination. Dr. Bacon has 
placed in the opposite scale the no- 
torious fact of the great losses the Cath- 
olic Church has sustained by the de- 
fection of her own members. We beg 
leave to suggest, however, that there 
is no parity between the two facts he 
endeavors to balance against each 
other. Those who lapse into infi- 
delity have first extinguished their con- 
science. They are not seeking to draw 
near to God and to serve Jesus Christ, 
but to escape from the dominion of both. 
Those who have become Protestants 
have not been instructed and pious Cath- 
olics who were seeking for more light 
and grace, but the offspring of parents 
through whose negligence or misfor- 
tune they had been left to grow up 
without instruction or practical relig- 
ion. On the contrary, a large num- 
ber of intelligent, well-instructed Prot- 
estants, some of whom were clergymen 
of the highest standing, like Dr. New- 
man, Dr. Manning, and Dr. Ives, have 
been led by the very effort they have 
made to come up to the highest stand- 
ard of faith and piety presented by 
their church, after long and careful 
deliberation, to the threshold of the 
Catholic Church, and have crossed 
that threshold. Dr. Bacon denies 
that this fact has any particular mo- 
ment for those who are not in the wid 
medié of the Anglican Church, but 
are standing on what he deems the 
surer foundation of the Reformed 
religion as established by Luther and 
Calvin. Let his exception have its 
full value. Nevertheless, the same 
thing has occurred on a lesser scale 
in the Lutheran and other churches 
of Switzerland and Germany. Haller, 
Schlegel, Hurter, and Phillips are 
names probably not unknown to the 
learned Protestants of our country. 
In our own country, among the 
German Reformed Presbyterians, 
Dr. Nevin and others have advanc 
ed to a position whose logical direction 
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is straight into the Catholic Church. 
The efforts of the illustrious Leibnitz 
in a former century, and of Guizot 
at the present moment, to span the 
chasm between Protestant orthodoxy 
and Catholicism are well known. The 
beginning of a reactionary movement 
of the orthodox Protestants toward 
Rome is indicated in the most terse 
and decisive manner by the great 
historian Leo, whose authority is in- 
disputable. Leo is the friend of 
Hengstenberg the illustrious vindica- 
tor of the Bible against neology; a 
professor in the Protestant University 
of Halle; and the author of a Text 
Book of Universal History, which is 
both a scientific masterpiece and also 
one of the most splendid arguments for 
divine revelation and the truth of Christ- 
ianity which this century has produc- 
ed. These are his words taken from 
the work just mentioned : 

“We shall be obliged to seek for the au- 
thorization of Protestantism and its mission 
in something widely different from church 
development, and forced to concede that 
Protestantism in the main forms only an ex- 
ceptional case in the shape of a place of shel- 
ter from ecclesiastical difficulties, and that the 
Roman Church, when once released from the 
duties of her mission in other quarters, will 
also turn her attention, not to the abolition 
of papal authority, but to its more distinct 
definition, and secure it from arbitrary acts 
of administration, such, for example, as occur 
in the statement of the Thomist theses re- 
garding the connection between indulgences 
and the doctrines of the church, and in one of 
the decrees against the Jansenists, and then 
will the possibility of the Protestant world re- 
turning to the church be realized.”* 


We have nothing to say on the 
particular point the learned historian 
raises about doctrinal decisions of the 
Holy See, but: have quoted his words 
just as they stand in order to show the 
similarity of his position to that of Dr. 
Pusey, and to prove that thoughtful 
minds in Germany as wellasin England 
are beginning to desire a reconciliation 
of the separate communions with the 
great body of Christendom, The Cath- 
olic tendency is, therefore, not one 
which has sprung solely out of the 


* Univ. Geschichte, vol. fii., p. 181. 


hierarchical and sacramental doctrines 
preserved by a kind of semi-Catholic 
tradition in the high church school of 
the Anglicans. It has a deeper seat 
and a wider extension. It is not pos- 
sible to nullify its importance by quali- 
fying converts to the Catholic Church 
as men who have made an “ abnega- 
tion of reason, of the faculty which dis- 
cerns right and wrowg, and even of 
choice and personal responsibility to 
God,” stifled their faculties of think- 
ing for themselves and of discerning 
between truth and falsehood. This 
theory will not hold water, as the 
judgment of the English press on 
the controversy between Mr. Kingsley 
and Dr. Newman amply proves, The 
prejudice against Catholics is wearing 
away. Many, even devout Protestants, 
have no longer any objection to join 
in the prayers or listen to the sermons 
or read the books of Catholic priests. 
Catholics and Protestants are becom 
ing connected by ties of blood or 
marriage, they mingle in the social 
circle, and they have fought side by 
side on the bloody battle-field. The 
impressions made on the imagination 
of childhood must necessarily be effac- 
ed by contact with the reality. The 
Catholic religion will become known 
for what it is, and its advocates will 
receive the respectful hearing to which 
they are entitled. 

We have all along intimated that it 
is not so much the mere exterior argu- 
ment for the authority of the church, as 
the dogmatic theology and the interior 
spiritual doctrine preserved and trans- 
mitted by her authoritative teaching, 
to which we desire to see the attention 
of our evangelical brethren directed. 
The soul of the church is the noblest 
of its parts, and the vivifying principle 
of the body. The really cardinal 
question at issue concerns the method 
by which the individual soul is united 
with this soul of the church, nourished 
and perfected in divine knowledge and 
love. In this is included the nature 
of that manifestation of itself which the 
soul of the church makes in its visible 
body. We have no time to go into 
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this subject at present. Courtesy to 
both the writers whose articles we are 
reviewing requires, however, that we 
should notice some of the topics over 
which their polemical weapons have 
clashed so vigorously. 

The writer of the article in this 
magazine denies that Protestants hold 
the doctrine of the visibility of the 
church, while the writer in the “ New 
Englander” indignantly affirms that they 
do hold it. Both are in the right, be- 
cause each has an entirely different 
idea of the visible church from the 
other. The Catholic idea will be found 
very ably exhibited in an essay on the 
Two Sides of Catholicism, translat- 
ed from the German, and published in 
some of the earliest numbers of this 
magazine. Want of time and the ne- 
cessity of keeping our article within 
proper limits oblige us to leave the 
matter without further remark, simply 
observing that no Catholic theologian 
would ever think of denying that ortho- 
dox Protestants hold to a visible, uni- 
versal church, in the sense explained 
by Dr. Bacon. 

In regard to justification, the first 
writer asserts that, according to the 
Protestant doctrine, every man who 
believes he is saved by Christ is 
by that sole belief united to the in- 
visible church, which his opponent 
also veliemently denies. It is the 
original, genuine Lutheran doctrine, 
Sola fides formaliter justificat, Faith 
alone formally justifies, which is in 
question. We do not think Dr. 
Bacon wither understands or believes 
this doctrine. The New England 
theology has from the beginning had 
a character of its own, in which the 
subjective change called regeneration, 
a change of heart, or conversion, con- 
sisting in an inward, supernatural 
transformation of the soul through the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, has been 
made very prominent. The Catholit 
formula, Fides, una cum aliis requisi- 
tis, dispositive justificat, Faith, to- 
gether with other requisites, disposi- 
tively justifies, expresses better the 
spirit of this theology than the Lu- 
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theran formula. That the merits of 
Christ are the meritorious cause of 
justification is agreed upon by all par- 
ties. The exact sense of the Lutheran 
formula is difficult of apprehension and 
of expression in clear terms. As we 
understand it, it imports that the justifi 
cation of the sinner, which is, in this sys- 
tem, a mere forsensic justification, and 
is from eternity objectively perfect, is 
subjectively applied by an act of the 
mind firmly believing on Christ as the 
substitute and ransom of the particular 
subject making this act. In the strict 
Calvinistic system, the doctrine that 
Christ redeemed only the elect is dis- 
tinctly made the basis of the doctrine 
of justification by faith alone. Saving 
faith, therefore, implies that the sub- 
ject believes that Christ died for him 
in particular, and that consequently he 
is entitled to the favor of God and 
eternal life, irrespective of his person- 
al acta, although he cannot receive 
this favor or be prepared for the hap- 
piness of heaven without the gift of a 
grace which gradually sanctifies him. 
Fletcher of Madely, the great theolo- 
gian of the Methodists, wrote most 
ably against this Solifidian system. It 
has also been strongly combated with. 
in the past few months by Dr. Young, 
of Edinburgh. It is our opinion that 
this doctrine tends to reduce religion to 
pure individualism, and thus to oblit- 
erate both dogma and church. It 
concentrates the method of salvation 
into a mental or spiritual act by which 
Christ is apprehended in the relation 
of Saviour. This act is supposed to le 
excited by a supernatural inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit ; but, as there is no test 
by which the reality of the inspiration 
can be certainly verified, it reduces 
personal religion to a subjective senti- 
ment, <A subjective personal trust in 
and affection to Jesus Christ becomes, 
therefore, the principal mark of a 
Christian and of a member of the true 
church. All who have this ought, 
therefore, to fraternize and commune 
together. The principle of private 
judgment on matters of doctrine is 
closely connected with this principle of 
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individualism in the relation of the soul 
to Christ. Intellectual and spiritual 
individualism is the metaphysical note 
of Protestantism. Spiritual illumina- 
tion not being anything which can be 
verified, except by miracles, the princi- 
ple of individualism has a tendency to 
eliminate it, and to substitute pure ra- 
tionalism. Hence, the great Protes- 
tant writer Leo says, in the immediate 
context of the passage above cited from 
his history, that “entire Protestantism 
has continually complained of its ina- 
bility ever to arrive at any union as 
regards the question whether the 
Scripture is to be interpreted by rea- 
son alone or through interior illumina- 
tion.” When we talk about Protes- 
tantism, we include the whole nominal 
Protestant world, and do nof restrict 
our remarks to the comparatively 
small number of faithful adherents to 
the old orthodox confessions. We 
speak of the logical principles which 
distinguish Protestantism from Cath- 
olicity, a3 they are in their abstract 
essence, and as they work out their ef- 
fects of negation and individualization. 
As to the actual, concrete condition of 
Protestant bodies, it is very easy to 
use loose expressions, and to make 
hasty generalizations, which can easily 
be criticised. The writer attacked by 
Dr. Bacon may have fallen into some 
inaccuracies of this kind. They afford 
no ground, however, for the charge of 
either ignorance or wilful misrepresen- 
tation. We do not care to analyze either 
his statements or the counter statements 
of his opponent. The manifest fact 
that a considerable body of Protestants 
do hold to the dogmatic formularies of 
their churches, and to strict practical 
rules of moral and religious duty, is 
one which we not only acknowledge, 
but take a great pleasure in knowing 
to exist. We are glad to estimate the 
Christian faith and piety which exist 
among them at its highest probable 
maximum. 

Another point to be noticed is the 
estimation in which the Holy Scrip- 
tures are held among Catholics. This 
is a point of great importance in our 
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estimation, and one in which it gives 
us great pain that the true Catholic 
sentiment should be misunderstood. 
Controversialists may sometimes exag- 
gerate the difficulty of understanding 
the meaning of the Scriptures, when 
they are intent on proving the neces- 
sity of Catholic tradition and a teach- 
ing authority, or use expressions which 
would at first view appear to a devout 
Protestant like Richard Baxter or Dr. 
Bacon, lacking in due reverence for 
the written word of God. It is only, 
however, a want of acquaintance with 
the real doctrine and spirit of the Cath- 
olic Church which causes a person to 
be scandalized by such things. It is 
in the works of the fathers, of the doe- 
tors, of the great theologians, of the 
saints, that we find the just and ade- 
quate expression of the mind of the 
church. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the sentiment of reverence for the Holy 
Scriptures with which these great 
writers are filled. It is the perennial 
source, pure and undefiled, from which 
their inspiration is drawn. The Bible 
is the work of God, as the firmament 
of heaven is his work. It has the 
precedence of dignity over tradition, 
decrees of councils, theology, science, 
literature, every other work in which 
man concurs with the spirit of God; 
because in the production of the Bible 
the Spirit of God has concurred with 
the spirit of man in a higher and more 
immediate manner. There is but one 
question to be asked: How shall we 
ascertain the true sense of the Scrip- 
ture? For,as soonas it is ascertained, 
it demands the homage of the mind 
per se as the revelation of infinite truth. 

We concur in what Dr. Bacon has 
written on this point, so far as its 
general scope is concerned. He es- 
tablishes all we desire to maintain, 
namely, that the truths of revelation 
are not given in the form of systema- 
tized dogmatic teachings in the Scrip- 
ture. Therefore it is that we need 
to be imbued with the sense of the 
Scripture by traditional teaching, and 
to be furnished with a dogmatic for- 
mula in which its doctrines are clearly 
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defined, in order to be able easily and 
certainly to perceive in their sublimity 
and completeness the divine truths 
contained in it. Hence, the Jews, for 
want of this, cannot see Christ in the 
Old Testament. Unitarians cannot 
see the Trinity or Incarnation in the 
New Testament. Catholics, Anglicans, 
Congregationalists, Calvinists, Arme- 
nians, Rationalists. Friends, Camp- 
bellites, and many others, cannot agree 
as to the combination principle which 
will unlock the whole meaning of the 
Scripture. We do not attribute this 
to the Scriptures themselves, but to 
the incapability of the individual mind 
or spirit to take the place of the 
divinely appointed, infallible witness, 
teacher, and judge of controversies, to 
whose keeping the sacred Scriptures 
have been committed. When faith 
is fixed as regards the great universal 
dogmas, and the canon authoritatively 
settled, a perfect universe is opened to 
the student of the Holy Scriptures, 
where he may prosecute his studies 
uncontrolled by anything except rea- 
son, conscience, and a just humility. 


We have no question whatever that 
all the articles of the Catholic Faith 
can be conclusively proved by Scrip- 


ture. None whatever that the prin- 
ciples on which sound criticism and 
exegesis are conducted are truly scien- 
tific. We believe that the books of 
Scripture are intelligible, and a perfect 
mine of intellectual, spiritual, and 
moral treasure. This is true, emi- 
nently, of the sacred books as they are 
studied in their original languages. It 
is no less true, however, that its most 
important treasures of knowledge are 
equally open to those who can read 
the best versions. No book has ever 
been so many times well translated as 
the Bible. Leta version be warranted 
by a competent authority, and one may 
expatiate in it with as much freedom 
and confidence that bis mind is really 
borne up on the ocean of divine truth, 
as if he could read the Hebrew and 
Greek with the readiness of a Mai or 
a Hengstenberg. It is, therefore, with- 
out doubt, a most excellent and profit- 
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able exercise for good, plain people, 
able to read and understand the English 
Bible, to read it continually and atten- 
tively. In proportion as one becomes 
capable of understanding the Holy 
Scriptures, and has the means of pros- 
ecuting his studies, in the same pro- 
portion will the advantage to be gained 
increase. We have no fear of any 
intelligent, instructed Catholic being 
injured by reading the Bible. Nor do 
we consider the very general and high 
esteem of King James's version among 
English-speaking Protestants, and their 
general familiarity with it, as an evil, 
or as an obstacle to the spread of Cath- 
olic doctrines. We regard that ver- 
sion as among the best in literary ex- 
cellence, and as substantially accurate. 
We would as soon argue from it with 
a Protestant as from the original 
texts. Indeed, we think it a special 
blessing of God that one version, and 
that one so generally faithful to the 
true sense of the Scripture, should be 
almost universally diffused through the 
English-speaking world. Would that 
all who have inherited the Christian 
name were firmly persuaded of the 
divine inspiration of the Scriptures and 
sincerely desirous to learn their true 
meaning! With all those who ac- 
knowledge Jesus Christ to be an infal- 
lible Teacher sent from God, we feel 
that we have one firm spot to stand 
upon. Where not only this truth is held, 
but, also, that he is the true and eter- 
nal Son of God, and that the New 
Testament of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ is so inspired by his Spirit 
that every statement it contains re- 
specting doctrine, morals, and the facts 
connected with them is infallibly true, 
we have another firm spot broader than 
the first. As for those who have alto- 
gether lost their footing upon even fhe 
first of these solid Christian principles, 
we may well shudder at the magnitude 
and difficulty of the work of their re- 
conversion to Christianity. Yet, this 
is the great work really impending, 
unless we would see a large portion of 
Christendom swept away into infidelity, 
and involved in all its appalling con- 
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sequences. For this reason we desire 
with all our heart that the differences 
among those who believe that all the 
hopes of the human race are contained 
in the Christian revelation should be 
finally settled, and that all should agree 
as to what that Christianity is, which 
shall be proposed to the acceptance of 
all mankind. This desire has been 
our motive for endeavoring to pierce 
through the special and personal issues 
of the controversy before us, and to 
bring it upon broader and more open 
ground. We have endeavored to get 
the question out of a region where we 
conceive that misunderstanding « and 
useless contention will be interminable. 
There is an antecedent difficulty in the 
way which we know very well, and 
did know before we were so distinctly 
reminded of it by our learned friends of 
New-Hayen. It is the preconceived 
opinion they hold respecting the end 
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and object which the advocates of the 
Catholic religion have in view, and 
the policy according to which they act. 
We have not been sanguine enough to 
suppose that anything we can say will 
remove this difficulty. Until our re- 
spected friends become familiar with the 
works of our great theologians and 
spiritual writers, and come into closer 
intellectual contact with the general 
Catholic mind and heart, there must 
be a non-conducting medium between 
us, which will obstruct the communi- 
cation of thought and sentiment. We 
aim only to recommend this study, on 
grounds of reason, policy, and Christian 
charity. We have already seen its ef- 
fects in many instances in bringing 
nearer together those who are widely 
sundered, and therefore we will cherish 
the hope that its ultimate result may 
be a complete and universal recon- 
ciliation. 





Abridged from the Dublin University Magazine. 


ATHLONE AND AUGHRIM. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE STRUGGLE. 


Durtne the winter and spring of 
1691, General Ginckel had the comfort 
of seeing the forces under his command 
tolerably well clothed and fed, and 
housed in different cities and towns, 
while their antagonists in Connaught 
enjoyed these advantages but spar- 
ingly. Tyrconnell returned from 
France in January, leaving 10,000 
louis d'or at Brest to purchase pro- 
visions, ete., and bringing to Limerick 
about 18,000. He established public 
confidence to some extent by reducing 
copper crowns and _ half-crowns to 
their just value. He gratified the 
Irish party by producing a royal 
patent, creating Sarsfield Earl of 
Lucan, Viscount of Tully, and Baron 
of Rosberry. 


In May of the same year arrived in 
the Shannon the French fleet, laden 
with provisions, arms, ammunition, 
and clothing, but neither men nor 
money. However, what they did bring 
must have been a great boon to the 
poor soldiers, whose pay, when money 
was available, had hitherto not ex- 
ceeded a penny a day. With these 
supplies came General St. Ruth to 
assume the command of James’s forces 
in Ireland, which at and from that 
time included no French soldiers. 
The main strength of William’s 
armies was. concentrated about Mul. 
lingar, and the Dutch commander: 
was ably seconded by his officers— 
Talmash, Mackay, and De Ruvigny, 
names familiar to the readers of 
Richard Ashton’s play of the * Battle 
of Aughrim.” St. Ruth had for 
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assistants Majors-General d’Usson 
and De Tesse, and Lieutenant-General 
Patrick Sarsfield, but unhappily for 
the cause he came to maintain he 
assumed airs of reserve and superior- 
ity with the Irish nobleman, which 
the latter could ill brook. 

On June the 6th of that eventful 
year the campaign may be said to 
have begun with the march from 
Mullingar. We learn from “ Tristram 
Shandy” that the army in Flanders 
swore frightfully, and indeed it was 
not much better in Westmeath. We 
find Baron de Ginckel giving strict 
orders, while the army was proceeding 
westward, that the chaplain should 
read prayers at the head of each 
regiment at ten in the morning, and 
again at seven in the evening, and 
exhort, their flocks to desist from 
swearing, “a vice (as Rey. Mr. Story 
complains) too common among us.” 
“ Stealing” seems to have been another 
prevalent weakness ; the chaplain re- 
lates how “a fellow stole a horse and 
was hanged for it, which wrought some 
reformation for a time.” ‘The follow- 
ing order implies considerable de- 
moralization among the varied popu- 
lace in arms ruled by the able Dutch 
general: “No sutler or other person 
whatever should buy any ammuni- 
tion, arras, or accoutrements, or any 
thing that belonged to the soldiers 
on pain of death ; because the soldiers 
for a little money would be apt to sell 
their cloaths or shoes; and if as great 
care were not taken of most of them 
a3 of children, they would soon be in 
a very indifferent condition.” 

The only incident that varied their 
marcb to Athlone was the taking of 
the strong fort of Ballymore. Mr. 
Story censures the commander, Myles 
Burke, for “not listening to the 
general’s mild proposals.” After 
vigorous salutations of powder and 
shot on both sides, Ginckel sent a 
verbal demand to surrender within 
two hours or else ! Governor 
Burke requested the message to be 
conveyed to him in writing, but gained 
mothing by the motion. The follow- 
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ing missive was immediately sent in 
writing : 

“Since the governour desires to see in 
writing the message which I just now sent 
him by word of mouth, he may know that 
if he surrenders the fort of Ballymore to 
me within two hours, I will give him and 
his garrison their lives and make them 
prisoners of war. If not, neither hg nor 
they shall have any quarter, nor another 
opportunity of saving themselves. How- 
ever, if in that time their women and 
children will go out they have my leave. 

“Given in the camp, this 

8th day of June, 1691, 
at eight aclock in the 
morning. 
Bar. De GrIncKELt.,”’ 


The general was not so severe in 
deed as in word, for though resistance 
continued to be made with two 
Turkish cannon mounted on cart- 
wheels, much beyond the stipulated 
two hours, he still treated the de- 
fenders as prisoners of war. 

THE SIEGE OF ATHLONE. 

On the 19th of June the English 
cannon began to thunder on the de- 
voted outworks of the English town 
of Athlone, to wit, that portion of it 
which stands on the eastern side of 
the Shannon. Story gives the number 
of the English army at this time as 
eighteen thousand, well provided with 
all warlike appurtenances. A breach 
was made in the indifferent defence, 
and next day the assault was made by 
four thousand men. The defenders 
after losing two hundred men made 
their way into the Irish town on the 
western bank, taking care to leave be- 
hind them toward their own side two 
wide chasms, below which flowed the 
Shannon deep and rapid. This was 
the amount of the destructive work 
done on the second day. St. Ruth, 
hearing of the taking of the English 
town that evening, advanced within 
three miles of the still untaken portion, 
having about fifteen thousand men, 
horse and foot, under his command. 

The next things done were the 
erection of batteries on the eastern 
side of the river, and the subsequent 
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demolition of the eastern wall of the 
castle, and other fortifications on the 
Trish side, by the incessant Storm of 
cannon-balls from the strong defence 
on the eastern bank. A horrible in. 
cident of this Siege was connected 
With a mill resting on the bridge, 
which, being fired by the English 
grenades, its sixty-four defenders 
were burnt alive, Two only escaped 
Y Springing into the river, 

Ais fast as castle Walls and other 
fortifications Were demolished, new 
Posts of defence and annoyance were 
Set up on the Trish side, and the 
breaches in the bridge could not be 
floored over, Owing to the unwelcome 
neighborhood of the Trish guns, 
The English general, Weighing the 
difficulty of an effectual transit, be- 
thought of Sending a lieutenant With 
an exploring arty to examine a re- 
Ported ford toward Lanesborough : 
“Where there might be 
discovered Passage 


an easy and un- 
for most of our army, 
while our cannon amused the enemy at the 
town. This party went and found the pass 
according to information, but tho’ he (the 
lieutenant) as Positively Ordered to return 
88 800n as he had Passed the river, yet such 
are the powerfy! Charms of black cattle to 
some sorts of People, that the lieutenant, es- 
pying a prey some distance from him on the 
other side, must needs be Scampering after 
them, by Which meang our design was discoy- 
ered, and the enemy immediately provided 
against it by throwing Up stronz works on 
the other side. The lieutenant, | heard, 
afterward try’d, and suffer'd for jt.” 


Good-hearted 
chaplain to have 


a8 we imagine our 
been, he could never 
bring himself Up to the point of im- 
partial laudation of the good quali- 
ties of his pponents. The ford to- 
ward Lanesborough being out of the 
question, the most Vigorous efforts 
were made to get possession of 
the bridge ; but the stern determing. 
i rish party foiled every at. 


last the Trish breastwork, 
which prevented the English engi- 
neers from laying a flooring over the 
now solitary chasm, was destroyed, 
t consisted in great part of fascines 
(fagots), which being in an unlucky 
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moment set on tire by 
nades, were 


English gre- 
quickly consumed, owing 

at of the weather. 
unity was not lost, planks 
Were thrown 4cross, and even a floor. 
ing laid on in part, when a heroic 
band of ten men of Maxwell's regi- 
ment, commanded by a Sergeant, and 
all in armor, advanced from the 
Western end of the bridge, and began 
to tear up planks and boards, and 
fling them into the river, A storm 
of bullets soon levelled them despite 
their harness betore they had com. 
pleted the daring deed; but their 
places were taken by another devoted 
eleven. They Succeeded jn precipi- 
tating the remaining beams into the 
river at the Sacrifice of the lives of 
nine of their number, Two escaped, 
and the bridge was once more impas- 
Sable, 

The name and fame of the historie 
or mythic Horatiys Cocles has been 
preserved for Upward of two thou- 
sand years, There is not & Verse ex. 
tant to the Praise of these Score of 
heroic men, martyrs to their cause, 
Their very names are lost, if we ex: 
cept the Sergeant, and Probably Cxs. 
tume, the name by which his memory 
is Preserved, is either & mistake or a 
nickname, 

The next attempt to pass the river 
Was well arranged beforehand, It was 
decided that at an early hour in the 
day efforts should be made at three dif. 
( i idge, a ford lately 

idge, and a point 

er to be crossed On pontoons, 
TTowever, the boats required more time 
to reach their places than was caleu- 
ated on, anda covered gallery, intended 
to facilitate the Passage at the bridge, 
Was destroyed at the commencement of 
the advance, ish and English 
&renadiers on the bridge began to fling 
their peculiar Weapons at each other, 
and luck being with the Trish on this 
occasion, their srenades set fire to the 
enemy’s fascines and to the covered 
gallery. There being a Strong wester- 
ly wind at the time, the ames spread 
Tapidly, and caused much Confusion, 
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St. Ruth had received previous intima- 
tion of the design, and the flower of the 
Irish troops were ready to receive the 
unwelcome visitors. Detachments had 
poured into the garrison, and the main 
army remained under the cover of the 
western ramparts of the Irish town, to 
rush in on the storming body if they 
succeeded in crossing the river. The 
event of the strife on the bridge pre- 
vented the attempt by the ford or the 
pontoons. 

This check had a very disheartening 
effect upon the besieging forces ; for, 
though their cannon ceaselessly con- 
tinued to play on the defences of the 
Irish town, a council of war was 
held, wherein the difficulties of staying 
there any longer were represented. 

The council came to a wise resolu- 
tion under the circumstances. It was 
dangerous to retire, it was dangerous 
to advance ; but glory and honor might 
wait on the latter alternative, and it 
was adopted. The report of two de- 
serters who succeeded in coming across 
encouraged them in their courageous 
resolve. They represented St. Ruth 
and his officers as put off their guard, 
and expecting to hear of the retreat of 
the English at any moment. They 
also reported the garrison at that mo- 
ment as consisting of three of the raw- 
est regiments in the whole force. 

The report was in the main correct. 
St. Ruth had given a large party to the 
ladies and gentlemen of the country, 
and universal joy and negligence ruled 
in the army. The general, wishing to 
season the latest recruits, sent them to 
keep garrison, directing that the forti- 
fications in the rear, chiefly consisting 
of earthworks, should be levelled, so as 
to afford facility for the new’ hands to 
retire, if they found themselves crowd- 
ed by the foe, and also facility to the 
tried men in the camp to come to their 
relief under the same undesirable cir- 
cumstances. D’Usson represented the 
want of wisdom in the appointment of 
the raw hands to the post of danger, 
and further objected to the destruction 
of the ramparts. The Irish chiefs did 
not cordially co-operate ; and there was 
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a palpable want of wisdom in their 
councils. The earthworks remajned 
untouched, and the inexperienced sol- 
diers were set to learn their first dan- 
gerous lesson, a fierce foe in front, no 
means of safe retreat in the rear, and 
a prodigious stake depending on their 
firmness.* 

The ford already mentioned had 
been tried in the first instance by three 
Dutchmen in armor, the English guns 
firing volleys apparently at them, but 
in reality over their heads during the 
transit. This device protected them 
from the Irish bullets, as they were 
supposed to be deserters. However, 
when they turned round after a reason- 
ably near approach to the Irish side, 
they began to find the leaden shower 
pelting about their ears from that quar- 
ter. They made their escape with 
some slight wounds, the water at the 
deepest having only reached their 
waists. The season was a remarkably 
dry one, and that ford had never been 
so shallow in the memory of man. 

De Ginckel and his chiefs, having 
come to the resolution of trying another 
bold assault, did not defer its execution 
till the enemy should become apprised 
of their intention. The hour of reliev- 
ing guard at six o'clock was chosen, 
when the Irishtown men saw nothing 
very unusual in the crowding of the 
English soldiers into the garrison. 
Everything being minutely arranged 
between the Dutch general and his 
officers, a body of determined men 
moved toward the ford. This was the 
critical movement on the success of 
which depended the action to be taken 
at the other two passages. And here 
a quotation from the memoir of Patrick 
Sarsfield, by J..W. Cole, Esq., will 
help to make the state of things at that 
hour more clear : 

“ Sarsfield apprised St. Ruth of the enemy’s 


intention. He turned a deaf ear to the mes- 
senger who found him dressing for a shooting 


* It is mentioned in some accounts that when these 
new men found themselves at their posts they were 
unprovided with powder, Having after some delay 
got this article, they had to apply again for bullets. 
Captain Maxwell, to whom the application came, 
thinking they were already provided, jestingly asked, 
** Was it to shoot larks ?”’ 


th 
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excursion, laughed at the idea of bringing up 
the army to repel an imaginary attack, and 
said scoffingly that his officers were tired with 
dancing at last night’s ball. Sarsfield repeat- 
ed the intelligence, representing in the most 
urgent terms that not a moment was to be 
lost. ‘They dare not do it,’ said the confi- 
dent Frenchman, ‘and I so near,’ adding 
that he would give a thousand louis to hear 
that the English durst attempt to pass. 
‘Spare your money and mind your business,’ 
was the gruff retort of Sarsfield. ‘I know 
the English better than you do. There is no 
enterprise too desperate for their courage to 
attempt,’ ” 


Col. Charles O’Kelly gives it as his 
opinion that the Scotch Colonel Max- 
well “ sold the pass.” - Here is a trans- 
lation of his Latin : 


“One of his legions having swam over the 
LLycus that afternoon, no sooner came to Oro- 
ris (Ginckel) and delivered him a private 
message than the party was immediately de- 
tached to attack the river. When the soldiers 
called out to Maxilles for arrows (bullets), he 
would give them none, but asked them wheth- 
er they should shoot against the birds of the 
air. He ordered the men to lie down and 
take their rest, saying there would be no ac- 
tion till night. So that when the enemy en- 
tered, the soldiers for the most part were 
asleep, and few or none in their posts. When 
the first man of the enemy mounted the 
breach, he boldly asked him, ‘Do you know 
me?’ whereupon he got quarter, and all the 
rest were put to the sword; this it seems be- 
ing the signal to distingu ish the betr: ayer from 
the rest, and it is supposed that Ororis com- 
manded those who were upon the attack, to 
use the officer well who should put that ques- 
tion. Lysander (Sarsfield) accused hima 
fe w days before i in the general's presence, and 

certain it was not prudently done, after 
giving him ton a public affront, to intrust to 
him the command of a post of that i importance, 
but it seems Corydon (Tyrconnel) would have 
it so, and Pyrrhus (St. Ruth) did not think fit 
to disoblige the viceroy.” 

We are not convinced of Maxwell's 
treachery, Col. O’Kelly’s surmises 
notwithstanding. He intensely dis- 
liked Tyreonnel, and this dislike was 
shared in by all who enjoyed his favor. 
The public accusation, and the import- 
ant post intrusted soon after to the ac- 
cused, are the reverse of cause and ef. 
fect. We shall presently set his be. 
havior at the assault in a better light, 


THE PASSAGE OF THE SHANNON. 


A few minutes after the tolling of 
the church bell at 6 o’clock Pp, m., the 
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English batteries commenced playing 
furiously on the town, seconded by nu- 
merous volleys from marksmen who 
were stationed on ladders placed against 
the inside of the wall in English town. 
In directing this deafening uproar 
Ginckel seems to have badly co-oper- 
ated with Colonel Maxwell in putting 
the poor raw recruits to sleep. Simul- 
taneously with this flourish, the trial 
of the ford was made, to deseribe which 
we prefer the words of the eye-witneas, 
Story, to those of any other, including 
our own. 


“About 2,000 detach’t men were now 
ready, and Major-General Mackay to com- 
mand them. Major-General Tettcau, the 
Prince of Hesse, and Brigadeer La Molliner 
were likewise of the party, and Major-General 
Talmarsh went a volunteer with a party of 
grannadeers, commanded by Collonel Gusta- 
vus Hambleton. And for the greater encour- 
agement to the soldiers, the general dis- 
tributed a sum of guinea’s amongst them, 
knowing the powerful influence of gold, 
though our armies had as little occasion 
for such gratuities (I mean as to that point 
of whetting their courage) as any in all the 
world, and have done as much without them. 

“The ford was over against a bastion of 
the enemies where a breach was made al- 
ready, and the river being try’d three days 
before, . and found passable; so that all 
things being in this order, six minutes past 
six a clock, Captain Sandys and two lieuten- 
ants led the first party of 60 granadeers, 
all in armour and 20 a breast, seconded by 
another good body, who all with an amazing 
resolution took the river, the stream being 
very rapid and deep (?) at which time our 
great and small shot began to play from our 
batteries and works on our side upon the 
enemies works on the other, and they fired 
as thick as possible upon our men that were 
passing the river, who forced their way thro 
fire and smoak, and gajning the other bank 
the rest laid planks over the broken part of 
the bridge, and others were laying the bridge 
of boats, by which our men passed over so 
fast that in less than half an hour we were 
masters of the town. ... A great many of 
the Irish were killed in their works, and’ yet 
its observable that our men when they saw 
themselves really masters of the town, were 
not at all forward to kill those at their mercy, 
though it was in a manner in the heat of ac- 
tion. But the rubbish and stuff thrown down 
by our cannon was more difficult to climb 
over than a great part of the enemies works 
which occasioned our soldiers to swear and 
curse even among the bullets themselves, upon 
which Major-General Mackay told them that 
they had more reason to fall upon their knees 
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and thank God for their victory, and that 
they were brave men and the best of men 
if they would swear iess. .. . Among the 
(Irish officers) were slain during the siege 
and attack, Co}. O’Gara,* Col. Richard Grace, 
Col. Art. Oge Mackmahon, two of the Mack 
Genness, and several others.” 
Notwithstanding the treachery im- 
puted to Col. Maxwell, he exerted 
himself gallantly to cover the retreat 
of the poor recruits, who found the 
rere fortifications sadly in their way. 
St. Rath, on ‘receiving the fatal news, 
sent off Major-General John Hamilton 
with two brigades of infantry to drive 
out the enemy. But as the western 
ramparts had been considerately left 
for the protection and comfort of this 
same enemy, the scrambling over these 
works, and the subsequent driving out 
of the numerous and flushed forces be- 
hind them, was not to be accomplished by 
a mere coup de main, and two infantry 
brigades. They did what in them lay. 
They covered the retreat of the fugi- 
tives, and gave the vanguard of their 
pursuers a warm reception. Col 


Maxwell, now a prisoner, and a pas- 


sive spectator, afterward declared that 
he had entertained great hopes of be- 
ing rescued during the short but dead- 
ly strife between the combatants. St. 
Ruth’s feelings were not to be envied 
the night of that dismal day ; for he 
must have been sensible that, owing 
to his contempt of the enemy, over- 
weening confidence, and neglecting 
necessary precautions, or not insist- 
ing on their execution, he wretchedly 


* This is probably a mistake, as there is record but 
of one Col. O’Gara in Kigg James’s forces, and he is 
afterward heard of at Limerick. Col. Richard Grace 
had fought vigorously for Charles I. till the surrender 
at Oxforcd in 1646. Returning to Ireland he raised at 
his own expense a force estimated at from three to five 
thousand men, and enjoyed the honor of having his 
head valued at £500 by Cromwell. In 1652 he was 
permitted to retire to the Continent with a contingent 
of 1,200 men. The Duke of York always treated him 
with the greatestfriendship. After the restoration 
his estates in the King’s County were restored to him, 
He had defended Athlone during Cromwell's wars, and 
again in 1690 against Douglas. During his govern- 
ment of this garrison he was rigid in repressing any 
outrages on the country people by the military, and 
on one occasion he had ten soldiers hung at the same 
time from the outer wall for such offences. He was 
killed the day preceding the capture, and his body 
discoverec| when the English got possession, His ac- 
tivity and energy could not be surpassed. In bring- 
ing up forces from a part of Kilkenny to Athlone he 
walked with the men seventy miles in two days. An- 
other time he rode from Dublin to Athlone and back, 
115 Irish niles, in twenty-four hours, 
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permitted the great stronghold of the 
king for whom he commanded to be 
taken out of his hands. 

“At Ballinasloe (we quote Mr. Cole) he 
drew up his forces intending to make a stand. 
Sarsfield, backed by the other general officers, 
represented that it was madness to risk a cer- 
tain defeat there by engaging a superior and 
better disciplined army, flushed with the re- 
cent conquest of Athlone ; that the wiser plan 
would be to hold Galway and Limerick with 
strong garrisons, to march with the remainder 
of the infantry and all the cavalry into Mun- 
ster and Leinster, intercept the enemy’s com- 
munications, and perhaps make-a dash upon 
Dublin, which was left in a state unprepared 
for resistance. St. Ruth yielded to their re- 
monstrances, and retreated to Aughrim; but 
here he suddenly and in evil hour for his own 
cause changed his determination, and resolv- 
ed to risk a battle. He was either stung by 
the loss of Athlone, or prompted by personal 
vanity which whispered to him that he was 
destined to immortalize his name by a great 
victory.” 

Having made up his mind to abide 
the brunt of Ginckel’s well-appointed 
and well-disciplined and numerous 
forces, he halted his dispirited but de- 
termined troops on the hill-side of Kil- 
comedan, about three miles south-west 
of Ballinasloe. 


THE FIELD OF AUGHRIM. 


Probably most of our readers are 
in the same predicament with relation 
to this hill of dismal memory. They 
have not looked over that battle-field, 
and probably never will, the Great 
Western railway notwithstanding. 
So we borrow the graphic account 
of a writer who examined the ridge 
from end to end, the Danish fort on 
its summit, and the unlucky old castle, 
conversed with an aged man of the 
village, who had long since spoken 
with an aged woman, who when a very 
young girl had brought some country 
produce to King James’s soldiers, and 
had witnessed with terror and curiosity 
some of the occurrences of the fatal 
12th of July, 1691. 

“ The hill of Kileomedan is in no part very 
steep. It forms a gradual slope extending 
almost due north and from end to end, a dis- 
tance of about a mile and a half; and at the 
time of which we speak it was perfectly open 
and covered with heath. Along the crest of 
this hill was perched the Irish camp, and the 
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position in which St. Ruth was resolved to 
await the enemy extended along its base. 

“ The foremost line of the Irish composed 
entirely of musketeers, occupied a series of 
small enclosures, and was covered in front 
throughout its entire extent by a morass 
through which flows a little stream, and 
this swamp with difficulty passable by infant- 
ry, was wholly so for cavalry. Through two 
passes only was the Irish position thus cov- 
ered assailable upon firm ground, the one at 
the extreme right much the more open of the 
two, and called the pass of Urrachree from 
an old house and demesne which lay close to 
it, and the other at the extreme left, by the 
long straight road leading into the town of 
Aughrim. This road was broken, and so 
narrow that some annalists state that two 
horses could not pass it abreast; in addition 
to which it was commanded by the castle of 
Aughrim, then as now it is true but a ruin, 
but whose walls and enclosures nevertheless 
afforded effectual cover, and a position such 
as ought to have rendered the pass impreg- 
nable. Beyond these passes at either side 
were extensive bogs, and dividing them the 
interposing morass. The enclosures in which 
the advanced musketeers were posted, afford- 
ed excellent cover, and from one to the other 
communications had been cut, and at certain 
intervals their whole length was traversed by 
broad passages, intended to admit the flank- 
ing charge of the Irish cavalry in case the 
infentry should succeed in forcing 
their way thus far. The main line extended 
in a double row of columns parallel to the 
advanced position of the musketeers, and the 
reserve of the cavalry was drawn up on a 
small plain a Hittle behind the castle of 
Aughrim, which was occupied by a force of 
about two thousand men. The Irish army 
numbered in all, perhaps, about twenty thou- 
sand men, and the = sition they held extend- 
ed mor a ian an English mile, and was indeed 
as powerful a one as could possibly have been 


, ” 
selected. 


t nemy’s 


Begging the author’s indulgence for 
this needful theft, we own ourselves 
unable to resist the temptation of com- 
mitting another, especially as, if he had 
been under harness himself that day 
in the Irish eamp, he would not have 
voluntarily shared in the solemn func- 
tion he so vividly describes : 

“Many of our readers are doubtless aware 
that the field of Aughrim was fought upon a 
Sunday, a circumstance which added one to 
the many thrilling incidents of the martial 
The army had hardly moved into 
that position which was that day to be so 
hardly and devotedly maintained, when the 
solemn service of high mass was commenced 
at the head of every regiment by its re- 
8pective chaplain; and during this solemn 


scene, 
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ceremonial were arriving at every moment 
fresh messengers from “the outposts, their 
horses covered with dust and foam, with the 
stern intelligence that the enemy were steadi- 
ly approaching ; and amid all this excitement 
and suspense, in silence and bare-headed, 
kneeled the devoted thousands in the ranks 
in which they were to receive the foe, and 
on the very ground on which they were in 
a few hours so desperately to contend. This 
solemn and striking ceremonial under circum- 
stances which even the bravest admit to be 
full of awe, and amid the tramp and neighing 
of horses, and jingling of accoutrements, 
and the distant trumpet signals from the out- 
posts, invested the scene with a wildness and 
sublimity of grandeur, which blanched many 
a cheek, and fluttered many a heart with feel- 
ings very different from those of fear.” 


THE PASS OF URRACHREE, 


A thick vapor, called up from the 
surrounding bogs and marshes by the 
hot morning sun, kept the rival armies 
concealed from each other’s sight till 
about 12 o'clock, when, all becoming 
clear, the men on Kileomedan had a 
full sight of the allied forces, com- 
manded by eight majors-general, 
and arranged in double columns, their 
rich appointments presenting an un- 
pleasant contrast to their own much 
more modest if not shabby garb 
and accoutrements. As soon as 
General Ginckel could command a 
distinct view from a height toward 
the left of his lines, he was enabled to 


judge of the strength of the position 


held by the Trish, and the skill shown 
in the disposition of the forces adverted 
to above. He could see one portion 
of the cavalry prepared to dispute the 
pass at Urrachree, another watching 
the pass at Aughrim, the main body of 
horse posted be slow the er est of the hill, 
the infantry still lower disposed in two 
columns, and he could guess the pres- 
ence of musketgers in the ditches at 
the bottom of the hill, prepared to re- 
ceive the hardy infantry who would 
venture. across the morass to exchange 
shots with them. Sarsfield’s horse 
beyond the brow of Kilecomedan on 
the Irish left, he probably did not ob- 
serve. There was the shrewd and 
fiery chief placed, with strict orders 
from his unfriendly superior not to 
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stir from that spot till expressly or- 
dered. Had the gallant Dutchman at 
that moment known that St. Ruth had 
not communicated to any of his general 
officers the scheme he intended to ob- 
serve through the engagement, his 
hopes of victory would have been much 
more sanguine. Feeling the inexpe- 
diency of commencing a general en- 
gagement, yet impatient of the scene 
of inactivity before him, he gave orders 
to a Danish captain of horse command- 
ing sixteen men to attempt the pass of 
Urrachree. The small body was 
warmly received by some watching 
cavalry still fewer in number, and 
though the brave officer justified the 
reputation of his country for dogged 
courage, his men were deserted by that 
virtue so essential to every soldier, and 
“ran like men.” 

Ginckel, fully aware of the import- 
ance of the pass in case a general en- 
gagement should take place, next 
directed Colonel Albert Conyngham to 
take possession of some ditches near 
where one branch of the stream en- 
tered the morass. The chief of this 
party had received orders not to ad- 
vance beyond the mere boundary, lest 
he should be intercepted, and thus 
bring on a premature engagement. 
The Irish party, after receiving the 
enemy's fire and returning it, showed 
their backs, and their assailants pur- 
sued them beyond the limits pointed 
out by the sagacious De Ginckel. An 
ambush had been prepared in expec- 
tation of this proceeding, and, while 
they were least expecting it, a de- 
structive fire was opened on them from 
behind cover. Many immediately dis- 
mounted, and, taking advantage of a 
hedge, returned the fire with deadly 
interest. They had little time to enjoy 
the success of this move, when they 
were startled by the rush of a strong 
cavalry force sweeping down on them 
from behind the extremity of the hill, 
and the old manor-house of Urrachree. 
They were obliged to retire in disorder 
before this new enemy, but the watch- 
ful eye of the justly displeased general 
had well marked the progress of the 


action, and provided for the expected 
repu'se, D’Eppinger’s royal regiment 
of Holland dragoons came on amain to 
get between the pursuing Irish horse 
and the hill. But other detachments 
of Irish cavalry were at hand to frus- 
trate this design; the Earl of Portland’s 
horse were sent to support the forcing 
party, and a stern combat was waged 
for about an hour, fresh parties joining 
the strife from the natura] impatience 
of men of heart to remain still while 
blows are bandying before their eyes. 
At three o’clock this contention came 
to an end, both sides having lost several 
stout partisans, and the relative posi- 
tions being much the same as at the 
beginning of the skirmish. 

For the next hour and a half noth- 
ing was done on either side. The 
English generals were in close consul- 
tation as to whether it were better to 
renew the attack or defer it till next 
morning. The brave old Scotchman, 
Mackay, decided his fellow command- 
ers for present action. He counselled 
a renewed and more effective attempt 
at Urrachree, which, causing re-enforce- 
ments to be drawn from the Irish cen- 
tre and the neighborhood of Aughrim, 
would enable the infantry to try the 
morass where it was narrowest, and 
also enable the cavalry on the right 
wing to force the dangerous pass at 
Aughrim, watched by the garrison of 
the ruined castle. 


THE MORASS AND THE HEDGES. 


At this time (half-past four in the 
evening) the main body of the Eng- 
lish formed two lines directly before 
the morass, the generals on each side 
having a pretty correct idea of the 
state and efficiency of their foes. In 
other respects the advantage was with 
the allied army. ‘There was a perfect 
cordiality and understanding between 
De Ginckel and his generals, and even 
in the case of his death and that of his 
second in command the Duke of Wir- 
temberg, Mackay, or Talthash, or De 
Ruvigny were perfectly apprised of 
the general plan of the action. 

The Danish horse and a body of in- 
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fantry were ordered to the extreme 
left, with the apparent design to out- 
flank the enemy on that side, and thus 
draw away from the Irish centre and 
left wing much of the strength there 
needed. This body (the Dutch, to wit) 
kept that position during the remain- 
der of the battle, doing as good service 
as if actually engaged. Three French 
regiments, namely, those of La Mello- 
nicre, Du Cambon, and Beleassel, com- 
menced to assail the advanced forces of 
the Irish in the neighborhood of these 
inactive troops, and obliged St. Ruth to 
weaken his left and centre to support 
them. Except the cannonading from 
both sides there was no fighting going 
on until six o’clock along the entire 
line, except this in the neighborhood 
of Urrachree. 

Mackay, in order to weaken still 
more the Irish left wing, advised 
Ginckel to separate a considerable 
body of horse from Talmash’s troops, 
who were waiting for a favorable op- 
portunity to tempt the narrow pass 
toward Aughrim, and to send them 
toward Urrachree. This had the de- 
sired effect, and now preparations were 
made to cross the morass at the 
narrowest part-and attack the Irish 
centre. 

While detachments of the second 
line of the left centre of the Irish were 
marching to defend the pass at Urra- 
chree, and thus leaving their late posi- 
tions comparatively weak, four Eng- 
lish regiments, commanded by Colonels 
Erle, Herbert, Creighton, and Brewer, 
effected the passage of the marsh, and 
were received by a volley from the 
men ensconced behind the lowest fence. 
Openings (as before mentioned) being 
ready, these marksmen, as soon as 
they were dislodged, retired behind the 
next shelter, and repeated the process 
till they had drawn the British soldiers 
nearly half a mile up the hill. 

Now their orders had been to wait 
tilla much greater force had crossed 
at a wider portion of the morass lower 
down (that is, near Aughrim, the stream 
in the centre of the morass flowing in 
that direction), and effected a junction 
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with them. So when they saw their 
cunning enemies, joined by the main 
central force, and these again backed 
by cavalry, all preparing to sweep 
down on them, they remembered too 
late the wise orders they had received. 
However, if the charging party were 
Irish wolf-hounds, the charged were 
English bull-dogs, and determined to 
make courage repair evil done by rash- 
ness. The gallant Colonel Erle cried 
out: “There is no way to come off 
but to be brave!” But neither the 
courage of the men nor the ability of 
the leadérs could resist the downward 
charge of horse and foot, and the 
flanking bullets that rained on them. 
Colonels Erle and Herbert and some 
captains were taken prisoners and res- 
cued, and recaptured, and we are sorry 
to record that Colonel Herbert was 
killed while prisoner, from apprehen- 
sion of his rescue. The English did 
not or could not make use of the fences 
in their downward flight, as their pur- 
suers had done when enticing them 
upward, but were driven, as it were, 
by press of men till the survivors once 
more gained the bog. 

Meantime five regiments, for whose 
safe lodgment these rash men ought to 
have waited, had crossed the wider 
part of the morass lower down, under 
the command of the veteran Major- 
General Mackay and Prince George 
of Hesse. This fiery young warrior 
was ordered by his senior to keep his 
division stationary in a cornfield until 
he himself should have made a suffi- 
cient detour to the right among difficult 
ground and to attack the enemy in 
flank while Prince George was assail- 
ing them in front. 

The same error as that just pre- 
viously committed by the staid Eng- 
lish colonels was repeated by the im- 
petuous young German prince. Being 
fired at and probably jeered or mocked 
by the ditch holders he*advanced to 
chastise them, and both parties came 
to such close quarters that the ends of 
their muskets nearly touched. Back 
went the Irish musketeers, after them 
pushed the assailants, new shelter 
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taken, fresh shots fired, fresh disludg- 
ments, novattention paid by Englander 
or foreigner till they found themselves 
surrounded and assdiled front, flank, 
and rear, by the Irish. There was a 
skirmishing retreat made till the corn- 
field was reached by the survivors, 
some even whose care for self over- 
powered love of fame or fighting, 
never stayed till they had put the 
morass between themselves and the 
pestilent hedgemen. 

General Mackay, having mastered 
the difficulties before him, was in hopes 
of having the Irish foe between himself 
and the holders of the cornfield, but 
was thunderstruck on his return at the 
demoralized condition of his rash 
friends. He sent to request aid from 
General Talmash, and the three par- 
ties renewed a desperate onslaught 
on the musketeers who ovcupied the 
fences. They were received with the 
same determined resolution and deadly 
fire as on the two former occasions, 
and were obliged by the close and un- 
interrupted musket volleys and flank 
charges of horse to fall back on the 
cornfield, the marsh, and even to the 
dry ground on the eastern side on 
a line with the English batteries. 

Three times did the tide of battle 
flow and ebb across the bog on that 
memorable afternoon, each party in- 
spired with the dogged determination 
and hate that a struggle for life and 
for a darling cause inspired. Even 
the Williamite chaplain was obliged in 
a manner to do justice to the bravery 
of the Irish enemy. Describing the 
beginning of the attack, he says :-— 

“The Jrish in the meantime laid so close 
in their ditches that several were doubtful 
whether they had any men at that place or 
not, but they were convinced of it at last, for 
no sooner were the French and the rest got 
within twenty yards or less of the ditches, but 
the Jrish fired most furiously upon them, 
which our men as bravely sustained, and press- 
ed forward, though they could scarce see one 
another for smoak. And now the thing 
seemed so doubtful for some time that the 
by-standers would rather have given it on the 
Irish side, for they had driven our foot in the 
centre so far that they were got almost in a 
line with some of our great guns planted near 
the bog, which we had not the benefit of at 
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that juncture, because of the mixture of our 
men and theirs.” 


During the continuance of this dead- 
ly strife in the centre, De Ginckel was 
directing the efforts of the foreign aux- 
iliaries against the defenders of Urra- 
chree. The general himself, regard- 
less of his own safety, exposed his life 
on more than one occasion. He 
was re-enforced more than once from 
the left, but all that the greatest 
skill and energy on the part of him- 
self and his generals, and bravery 
on the part of their men could effect, 
were insufficient to remove the Irish 
savalry from their ground of vantage. 
Next to this mingled war of cavalry 
and infantry, and nearer the centre, 
the French infantry regiments of La 
Melionitre, Da Cambon, and Belcas- 
sel struggled, like the fiery stout fel- 
lows they were, to drive the Irish in- 
fantry opposed to them from their 
ditches. They (the French) fortified 
their positions when any advantage was 
gained by chevaux de frise, but these 
were again- and again taken and de 
stroyed by their opponents. Searcely 
did any portion of the mingled peoples 
suffer so much in the deadly struggle 
at Aughrim as these gallant French- 
men. Had De Ginckel’s cavalry, and 
these French infantry, succeeded in 
dislodging their opponents, they would 
then be in a position to take the Irish 
centre in flank, and bring the struggte 
to a speedy close, put this was not the 
mode in which it was the will of Provy- 
idence to decide the day. 

Where was St. Ruth employed dur- 
ing these momentous struggles? Just 
where he should have been, in front of 
his camp near the crest of the bill, 
watching the fluctuations of the battle, 
issuing orders, and sending aid wher- 
ever they were needed. Our chaplain 
says that he was so pleasurably excited 
by the charges of his central infantry 
to the very line of the British batteries 
that he flung his gold-laced hat into the 
air, extolling the bravery of the Irish 
infantry, and exclaiming that “he 
would now drive back the English to 
the gates of Dublin.” 
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HOW THE PASS OF AUGHRIM WAS FORCED. 


So far the Irish forces were sus- 
tained in their gallant struggle;. but 
now the scale of fortune began to wa- 
ver. Their final defeat began in a 
quarter from which it was totally un- 
looked for by either themselves or 
their antagonists. The castle of Augh- 
rim, so well garrisoned, looked on a 
narrow pass crossed by.the stream be- 
fore mentioned, but a little to the S. E. 
this isthmus of firm land opened out to a 
tolerably wide space “in the shape of a 
spindle furnished with its complement 
of thread.” Here at about this time 
of the fight, the extreme right of the 
English force planted some cannon, 
and cleared of its defenders the gorge 
of the isthmus just between them and 
the space before the castle. So fara 
step was made in the right direction ; 
they were enabled to make the next 
by the stupidity or treachery of an of- 
ficer who had been directed to send to 
Urrachree a detachment from the see- 
ond or rere line of the army toward 
the left. Along with this complement 
he sent away a battalion from the 
front line ;* and this being remark- 
ed by the English officers, three in- 
fantry battalions making use of hur- 
dles, slipped across the edge of the 
morass in front of the castle,f and 
took possession of a cornfield on the 
Irish side. The Irish musketeers sta- 
tioned behind the hedges in that quar- 
ter, aware of the wide breach in the 
main columns behind them, retreated 
after’ delivering one discharge, and 
took refuge in the hollow near the 
castle, the post of the reserve cavalry. 
A troop of these coming to the rescue, 
the Englishmen took to the shelter of 
the hedges where they had little to 
fear from a charge. 

This successful manceuvre encour- 
aged the passage of two other regi- 


* Colonel Henry Luttrell having had to do in this 
transfer of the front line from where they were need- 
ed, gave a color to the tradition of his having “ sold 
the Pass at Augbrim.” 

t Let it be borne in mind that the castle was on the 
north side of the narrow road or pass, and that its de- 
fenders had before their eyes the N. E. side of Kilco- 
medan and the morass so often mentioned. The vil- 
lage of Aughrim lay to the west of the castle, and the 
Irish reserve horse partly between castle and villag . 
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ments nearer to the centre, namely, 
those commanded by Lord George 
Hamilton and Sir Henry Belasyse, and 
the moment seemed favorable for the 
approach of the cavalry through the 
defile which they had cleared of its 
guards as already mentioned. They 
were accompanied by infantry, who 
not being restricted to the narrow lim- 
it of the boggy road, were prepared to 
fire on all the visible defenders of the 
occupants of the outer works of the 
place. After all, it is reully difficult 
to account for the apparently rash 
movement. There were 2,000 men in 
and about the castle, and two field- 
pieces were in readiness to rake the 
pass in front. What possibility was 
there that a line of horsemen two or 
three abreast, unable to return the fire 
of the protected enemy, could escape 
destruction? We know that small 
parties of men have exposed their 
lives as on forlorn-hope enterprises, 
but here were whole regiments. 

Could it be that the leaders were 
aware that the danger to be incurred 
did not exceed in degree the ordinary 
risks of warfare ? 

The chaplain says in reference to 
the apparent danger of the attempt : 

“The French general seeing our men at 
tempt to do this, askt, ‘ What they meant by 
it?’ and being answered that they would cer- 
tainly endeavour to pass there, and attack 
him on the left, he is said to reply with an 
oath, ‘They ave brave fellows; it’s a pity 
they should be so exposed.’ ” 


It is very probable that the words 
were uttered by the general, for the 
long file of horses and cavaliers were 
distant only thirty yards from the 
sheltered marksmen. 

The adventurous bands owed their 
safety toadirect interposition of Prov- 
idence, to a detestable deed of treach- 
ery, or to the grossest piece of negli- 
gence or stupidity in the annals of 
warfare. 

We are told that Colonel Walter 
Bourke, commander of the garrison, 
having sent to the camp for ammuni- 
tion, four barrels of gunpowder and 
four of bullets were sentto him. But 
when the barrels of ball were opened, 
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on the approach of the enemy, the 
eyes of the men engaged in the opera- 
tion were blasted by the sight of can- 
non-balls! The confusion and misery 
of the defenders, officers and men, may 
scarcely be comprehended. However, 
they resorted to the only means in 
their power. To supply ammunition 
they loaded with buttons, with nails, 
with bits of stone, with their ramrods 
when all else was expended, and did 
what execution they could. 

The infantry regiments of Hamil- 
‘ion and Kirke, having found materials 
at hand, barricaded a wide opening 
ym the east side of the castle, in order 
to prevent a charge on the cannon 
when passing from the Irish reserve 
in the rere, and then they took pos- 
session of a dry ditch, whence they 
dislodged the defenders of the castle’s 
outworks, whose ammunition was ex- 
pended, and who for their misfortune 
lived before the bayonet was in- 
vented, 

The Irish reserve, hearing from the 
fuzitives how things were going on, 
sped round to the opening on their 
left, through which they might charge 
yh the advancing artillery train ; but 
there they found themselves check- 
mated by the barrier set up by the 
English infantry. They wheeled 
round, and, having made the circuit 
of the castle, they found themselves 
face to face with Lord Oxford’s 
regiment, who, under Sir Francis 
Compton, had already gained the 
open ground. A brisk engagement 
took place, and the English cavalry 
were twice driven back, but, being 
soon re-enforced by the horse and 
dragoons of De Rouvigny, Langston, 
Byerly, and Levingston, they made 
good their footing, several being slain 
on both sides. 

It may well be supposed that St. 
Ruth was not a little surprised to see 
the narrow and dangerous passage so 
well and safely achieved, and the 
lodgment effected at the bottom of 
the hill by the English infantry. Still 
there was nothing very disheartening 
ia all this, He was at the head of a 


fine body of cavalry ; only four squad- 
rons of the enemy had as yet effected 
a standing at the north-east extremity 
of the hill; he and his troopers would 
charge down and annihilate the rash 
intruders ; and if need were, he could ~ 
easily summon the brave Earl of 
Lucan and his horse, who had been 
kept inactive to this moment, and 
dared not stir till the word was 
given. 

Here a tirade might very appro- 
priately come in agairst the spite of 
fortune toward the Irish cause, and 
particularly toward the aspirations 
of the single minded and _ heroic 
Patrick Sarsfield. He had been kept 
at the fight of the Boyne in attend- 
ance on the king; at Aughrim he 
sat his horse on one side of Kilcome- 
dan while the exciting battle game 
was being played at the other, and in 
neither case had he an opportunity of 
charging, or ordering to charge, or 
directing a movement, or striking a 
blow. A complete insight into the 
workings of his troubled and ireful 
heart on these days would not be de- 
sirable. 

ONE SHOT DECIDES THE VICTORY. 

The general, doomed to enjoy but 
a few minutes more of existence, was 
radiant with confident hope. Pre 
paring for the final swoop, he cried, 
“They are beaten; let us beat them 
to the purpose!” He gave some 
directions to an artillery officer, placed 
himself at the head of his guard, and 
was about to give the command to 
charge when his head was blown to 
pieces by a cannon-ball! 

Does not it now seem an easy 
thing for the next in command then to 
have sent at once to Lord Lucan, in- 
form him of the fatal accident, and 
summon him to take the chief com- 
mand? It was a simple matter .to 
charge on the advancing columns, and 
through superiority in number and 
fresh untired forces render what 
they had effected of no avail. No. 
A cloak was laid over the body, and it 
was conveyed to the rere; part of the 
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guard accompanied it, and the rest 
soon followed. 

The historians do not agree on the 
final resting-place of the body of the 
gallant but ill-advised Frenchman, 
but the probability is that it was 
conveyed to Athenry and interred in 
its roofless church; peace to his mem- 
ory !* ° 

‘However unaccountable it may 
seem, Sarsfield received no intelli- 
cence of St. Ruth's death till it was 
too late to repair the mischance. 
Meanwhile the English who had 
crossed at Aughrim found time to as- 
sist their straggling ‘friends in the 
centre, and the musketeers were grad- 
ually driven upward, The main 
body of Irish infantry on right of the 
centre were as much discouraged by 
the death of Rey. Dr. Stafford, an ener- 
getic chaplain, as the guards had been 
by that of the commander-in-chief. 

‘he right wing at Urrachree, after in- 
eessant fighting, were obliged to re- 
treat before the in sett numbers 
of their assailants released from duty 
elsewhere,-and the English and Dan- 
ulry at Urrachree were at lei- 
Jieve the Huguenot infantry 
from the fierce attacks 
to whom they 
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come general, the last to retreat being 
the infantry next to Urrachree, who 
had done such good service against 
the regiments of La Melloniére, Du 
Cambon, and Belcassel. 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 


The infantry fled to the protection 
of the large red bog on their left, and 
the cavalry made an orderly retreat 
south-west, alopg the road to Lough 
rea. The poor infantry were slaugh- 
tered without merey by the pursuing 
vavalry, but a thick mist mercifully 
sent saved the lives of many. An 
ingenious diversion in their favor 
was made by a brave and thoughtful 
officer of the old race of O'Reilly, who, 
getting on a small eminence, sounded 
the charge for battle, and stopped for 
a few minutes the bloody pursuit. 
One skilled in the domestic economy 
of battles may explain why the Irish 
cavalry did not combine and present 
a strong and effective obstacle to 
the inglish horse, while the poor 
fellows on foot were getting away 
under their shelter. The present 
writer being a mere civilian can allege 
no sufficient reason. Neither does he 
seek to excuse the party to whom the 
garrison in the old castle surrendered. 
Two thousand living men occupied 
the premises in the morning, and of 
these (the few killed excepted) only 
the iat Walter Bourke, eleven 
officers, and forty soldiers, were 
oustel their lives. To account for 
the absence of mercy on the English 
side it was asserted that No QUARTER 
was among the instructions given to 
the Irish before the battle. We are 
not in condition to decide whether the 
fact was so or not. 

The number of killed and wounded 
on both sides is variously estimated. 
Story says the Irish loss was 7,000. 
Others state it at 4,000. Captain 
Parker, on the English side, says that 
there were slain of the allied troops. 
about 3,000. This is a problem in the 
solution of which we feel no interest. 
We are gratified by the heroism dis. 
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played on both sides, and our gratifica- 
tion would be much enhanced by find- 
ing it recorded that when resistance 
ceased, quarter was generously granted. 
With few exceptions this was not the 
ease. Ardent partisan as the chaplain 
was, we are sure that his better feel- 
ings were stirred by what he looked 
on “three days after when all our own 
and some of theirs were interred.” 

“T reckoned in some small enclosures 150° 
in others 120, &c., lying mbst of them by the 
ditches where they were shot, and the rest 
from the top of the hill, where their eamp had 
been, looked like a great flock of sheep, shat- 
tered up and down the countrey for almost 
four miles round.” 


Were we sure of keeping our tem- 
per we would here commence a lay 
sermon on the iniquity of those, whe- 
ther emperors, kings, presidents, or evil 
eouncillors, who for wretched objects, 
in which vanity or covetousness has 
ehief share, arm myriads of children 
of the great human-family against each 
‘others’ lives, and feel neither pity nor 
remorse at the sight of poor naked 
human remains, flung broadcast over 
heath, and moors, and hill-sides, like 
grey stones, or the seattered sheep of 
our chaplain’s illustration. 

The English occupiers of the ground 
after the battle buried only their own 
dead, unless where the presence of the 
other bodies interfered with their con- 
venience, and as the inhabitants of the 
neighborhood had quitted their homes 
when the expectation of a battle be- 
came strong, the bodies of the Irish 
soldiers remained above ground till 
nothing but the bones were left. We 
quote an affecting incident from our 
chaplain relative to this sad condition 
of things: 

“Many dogges frequented the place long 
afterwards, and became so fierce by feeding 
upon man’s flesh, that it became dangerous 
for any single man to pass that way. And 
there is a true.and remarkable story of a grey- 
hound (wolfhound?) belonging to an Jrish 
officer. The gentleman was killed and strip- 
ped in the battle, whose body the dog re- 
mained by, night and day; and though he fed 
upon other corps with the rest of the dogs, yet 
he would not allow them or anything else to 
touch that of hi .master. When all the corps 
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were consumed all the dogs departed, but this 
used to go in the night to the adjacent villages 
for food, and presently to return to the place 
where his master’s bones were only then left. 
And thus he continued till January following, 


- when one of Col. Faulk’s soldiers being quar- 


tered nigh hand, and going that way by 
chance, the dog, fearing he came to disturb 
his master’s bones, flew upon the soldier, who 
being surprised at the suddenness of the thing, 
unslung his piece thereupon his back and 
killed the poor dog.” 


Though cur drama cannot conclude 
till the articles come to be signed at 
Limerick, the fight we have ende:- 
voured to describe with full justice to 
both parties, may be considered the 
catastrophe or denouement of the piece, 
no engagement of its magnitude or so 
decisive in its results having taken place 
afterward. 


FROM AUGHRIM TO LIMERICK 


Sarsfield, at the head of the cavalry 
and some infantry, proceeded to Lim- 
erick after the defeat of Aughrim ; 
D’Usson conducted the main body of 
the infantry to Galway, before which 
city De Ginckel arrived on+the 20th 
of the month. D’Usson had but few 
of the qualities requisite for a good 
military chief, and negotiations were 
entered on next day, the Irish evacu- 
ating the city, and the English general 
allowing them to proceed to Limerick 
with the honors of war, and all the 
conveniences in his power to afford 
them. 

After Baldearg O’Donnel had much 
excited the expectations of the country 
being freed through bis valor and wis- 
dom, he is found at this time a mere chief 
of straggling parties, a greater terror 
to the natives by their exactions than 
to the common enemy. He opened a 
correspondence with the English gen- 
eral, and like some modern patriots 
was rewarded for the annoyance he 
had hitherto given the English Gov- 
ernment by a valuable pension for life. 

Such was not the system acted on 
by our brave old acquaintance, Thigue 
O'Regan, now a knight, and Governor 
of Sligo. Baldearg having deserted 
his old-fashioned and loyal associate, 
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Sir Thigue found himself on the 13th 
of September at the head of 600 men 
and provided with twelve days’ food, 
the town and part of the citadel in the 
enemy’s hands, and 5,000 fresh men 
sent against him by Lord Granard 
ready to smash his fortifications, or 
starve him into d sense of his condition. 
The little man of the long periwig, red 
cloak, and plumed hat, had a head as 
well as a heart. He capitulated and 
received all the respect due to loyalty 
and courage. He and his garrison 
were conducted out with honor, their 
twelve days’ provisions (their own re- 
sidue) given them, and all conveniences 
supplied them for their march to Lim- 
erick. To honor the peppery old 
knight, the same terms were granted 
toall the little garrisons in that country. 

Omitting negotiations, marches, and 
petty affairs, important only to those 
concerned, we come to De Ginckel’s 
camp at Cariganless (as our chaplain 
spells the name) in his progress to 
Limerick. On August 25th, the army 
left that town. 


LIMERICK’S LAST DEFENCE. 


On the 26th of August the besiegers 
of Limerick were at their posts, and 
on the 30th the bombardment com- 
menced. It was so severe and spread 
such devastation within Irish town that 
many inhabitants took their beds and 
migrated to the English town within 
the arms of the river, and Lords Jus- 
tices and delicate ladies and sundry 
lovers of quiet set up their rest two 
miles inland in Clare. On the 10th 
of September forty yards of the defend- 
ing wall of English town were reduced 
to rubbish, but the arm of the river 
was in the way, and no assault follow- 
ed. 

September 15th a bridge of boats was 
laid across the Shannon toward Anna- 
beg, and a large detachment of English 
horse and foot crossed to the right bank 
of the Shannon. These took t up their 
station beyond Thomond-bridge, the 
Irish cavalry, whose place that was, 
being obliged to remove to Sixmile- 
bridge. The laying of the bridge and 
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the passage of the detachment were 
effected through the gross negligence 
or treachery of Brigadier Clifford, who 
was tried by a court martial for the 
offence. He acknowledged the negli- 
gence, but stoutly denied the treason. 
Colonel Henry Luttrell * proved trai- 
tor without any doubt, and was kept 
elose prisoner till King James's will 
could be ascertained. Before that 
time came the fortress was given up 
and Luttrell set at liberty. England 
rewarded him for his intentions ; and 
his name has since been a word of ill- 
omen in the mouths of the Irish peas- 
antry. 

22d. De Ginckel attacked the Irish 
post on the Clare side of Thomond- 
bridge. The three regiments of Kirke, 
Tiffin, and Lord George Hamilton, 
overpowered Colonel Lacy with his 
700 men, and when these sought shel- 
ter in the city, they found themselves 
shut out by the town major, a French- 
man, who feared that the foes would 
enter pell-mell with the friends. _Lit- 
tle quarter was given, and only 130 
got the privilege of being made prison- 
ers of war. This is one of those in- 
stances in which the Irish party suffer- 
ed so fatally from the treachery or de- 
testable negligence of some among 
themselves. 

The Duke of Tyrconnel died at the 
residence of D’Usson during the siege. 

This was the last trial of arms be- 
tween the friends of William and James 
in Ireland. Next day a truce was 
agreed on and preliminaries of peace 
commenced. With the “ Conditions 
of Limerick,” a dismal household word 
with the peasantry of Ireland from that 
hour to the present, we shall not med- 
dle. They do not come within our 
scope, which merely embraces the stir- 
ring events of the three years’ cam- 
paign, our design being to present these: 
in a picturesque and interesting light,. 
and in a spirit of genuine impartiality.. 
This being our design, we have seized 
on everything that could reflect honor- 
or credit on the chiefs of both parties: 


* This is the same Colonel Luttrell who sold thr 
pass at Aughrim, as before mentioned. Ed, C, W. 
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or the conduct of the common soldiers. softened as much as truth would per- 
We have found much more rancorand mit. No one reading our sketches but 
want of humanity distinguishing both will, as we hope,-think better of the 
parties, the military chiefs excepted, party whose principles he repudiates, 
than we could wish. These we have than he did before the perusal, 





ASPERGES ME! 


BY RICHARD STORRS WILLIS. 


PROSTRATE at thy altar kneeling, 

Not a thought or fault concealing, 

Hear me cry with inmost feeling, 
Domine, asperges me ! 

Ah! what sins I come confessing, 

Since I last received thy biessing! 

Yet with all this guilt oppressing, 
Still I plead asperges me ! 


II 


Sins of thought, of word, of action, 

Many a righteous law’s infraction, 

Many an hoar of wild distraction— 
Domine, asperges me ! 

Oft I think can Christ forgive me— 

With such guilt can he receive me? 

What if my fond heart deceive me— 
Dare I plead asperges me ! 


Iil 


Come I must, for thou dost bid me! 

Ne’er for coming hast thou chid me! 

From my guilt, ah! quickly rid me— 
Domine, asperges me ! 

That my heavy heart grow lighter, 

That my love for thee burn brighter, 

That my soul than snow grow whiter, 
Domine, asperges me ! 
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From The Month, 


ANCOR-VIAT—A NEW GIANT CITY, 


Ir any would-be discoverer of an- 
cient monuments is envious of the 
laurels of Mr. Layard and other 
celebrities of the same class, let him 
at once set out by the overland route, 
and make his way as fast as he can to 
Ancor-Viat. Few people have yet 
heard of it, but if what is said of it 
be true, it must be simply the most 
stupendous collection of magnificent 
monuments in the world’ If the 
traveller in Central America, who, 
like Mr. Stephens, quits the beaten 
tracks and plunges into the depths of 
vast forests, is amazed at the ruins of 
Copan, Palenque, Uxmal,and Chichen, 
with their huge truneated pyramids, 
palaces, corridors, and sculptured bas- 
reliefs, he would, it seems, be still more 
surprised if he extended his researches 
to the Empire of Annam, and, advanc- 
ing toward the utmost boundary of Cam- 
bodia, where it skirts Thibet, he came, 
mounted on an elephant, to the gigan- 
lic temples and forests of marble pil- 
lars which mark the site of which we 
speak. It was thus that a French 
officer in the service of the King of 
Siam recently visited the spot; and 
the account he has given of it may be 
found in the Revue de l Architecture, 
and is in great part reproduced in the 
Revue Contemporaine of December, 
1866. No European writer before 
him has ever mentioned it, and in read- 
ing his letters we must make allowances 
for possible exaggeration. He is a man- 
darin of the third class, and has ob- 
tained the rank of general in command 
of the Siamese army. M. Perrin (for 
such is his name) proposes revisiting 
Ancor-Viat with a complete photo- 
graphic apparatus; and when he has 
done this, and has given us the pleas- 
ure of examining his photographs, we 


shall be better able to judge of his 
veracity. Meanwhile the editor of 
the Revue Contemporaine is of opin- 
ion that the clearness and simplicity 
of his account leaves little room for 
doubting its truth. 
When M. Perrin first visited Ancor- 
Viat, he saw nothing of its ancient 
splendor; for in “ Indian China,” 
as in Central America, monuments of 
large dimensions and great beauty are 
often unknown to the people who dwell 
within a few hundred yards of them. 
The concourse of intelligent and weal- 
thy travellers alone teaches ignorant 
natives the value of their own sur- 
roundings. On his second journey 
M. Perrin’s attention was directed to 
the ruins by a curious circumstance. 
The King of Kokien pays a yearly 
tribute to the King of Siam in kind, 
and among the articles saltpetre fig- 
ures largely. In the whole of India 
beyond the Ganges—in the Birman 
empire, Siam, Malacca, and Annam 
—the people, children-like, have a 
passion for fireworks, and consequent- 
ly consume a large quantity of salt- 
petre. Now the excrement of bats 
and night-birds that haunt in great 
abundance the cities of the dead fur- 
nishes, it seems, a copious supply of 
this substance, and is, in fact, as fruit- 
fui in the production of squibs and 
rockeis as guano—the dung of Peru 
vian sea-birds—is in the cultivation 
of corn and rye. It is collected by 
malefactors who work in chains, and is 
dissolved in water mixed with ashes. 
After some days the water and ashes, 
with the macerated dung strongly im- 
pregnated with ammonia, is passed 
through tight sieves, and exposed in 
big caldrons to the action of huge fires, 
The entire substance then evaporates, 
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leaving behind it crystals of saltpetre. 
The East was famous of old for the 
manufacture of nitre; and we have 
all noticed how it forms spontaneous- 
ly on the walls of stables, slaughter- 
houses, cellars, and the like, from the 
decomposition of animal matter, and 
even from the breath and sweat of 
beasts. 

No wonder M. Perrin was struck as 
a foreigner by the strange spectacle of 
convicts collecting bird-dung. The 
birds of night have a strong affinity 
for ruins, and crumbling towers and 
ferraces are—to use an expression of 
Virgil’s— 


“Dirarum nidis domusopportuna volucrum.” 


It was along the northern part of the 
great city of Ancor-Viat that M. Per- 
rin halted frequently to watch the cul- 
prits of Cambodia plying their foul 
task. During six days of elephant 
march he travelled on without coming 
to the end of the city. Here and there 


he penetrated into the ruins where ex- 
plorers had opened a passage. 


No 
one, he says, would believe him if he 
told all he saw. The monuments, the 
palaces, the temples, the pillars, stairs, 
and blocks of marble pass description. 
The circle of the ruins was computed 
by the people of the country at ten or 
twelve leagues in diameter. Now 
considering that London, with its 
three millions of inhabitants, meas- 
ures about eleven miles from east to 
west, aad that Ancor-Viat by this cal- 
culation covered about three times as 
much ground, there must have been a 
pretty large concourse of human beings 
under the shadow of its colossal halls. 
[t may have been the capital of an 
empire; it may have been an empire 
in itself. There, doubtless, as in the 
ancient cities of Mexico, the rich and 
the great dwelt in spacious edifices, 
with gardens and groves enclosed, 
while the poorer sort herded together 
in huts like those of the rudest tribes 
of Indians, There were ro parliaments 
and philanthropic societies then to look 
after the dwellings of the poor; but 
as space was no object in those days, 
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they made up for straitened accom- 
modation at home by plenty of spare 
room for building within the walls. 
Subaltern officers in the British army 
in Ceylon, who have surveyed that 
island of late years, report cities of 
enormous size, and covered in with 
jungle, as inviting excavation. Anara- 
japhpoorra, they tell us, must have been 
larger than London, and Polonarooa 
(be indulgent to the spelling, ye stu- 
dents of Cingalee !) contains statues 
of Anak height. The recumbent Bud- 
dha in the last of these two cities is 
74 feet in length, and the Buddhist 
temples, built of a kind of granite, are 
huge in proportion. What bullock- 
power and elephant-power it must 
have required to move blocks of stone 
so unwieldy in an age when machin- 
ery and engineering were unknown! 
What thews must these Titans have 
had, before the time of eastern effemi- 
nacy, to build their towers of unce- 
mented ashlars piled up like * Pelion 
upon Ossa”! M. Perrin assures us 
that he saw in Ancor-Viat temples in 
a good state of preservation, but over- 
run with weeds and shrubs, which meas- 
ured a league in circuit. Piliars rose 
around him on every side, tall as cedars, 
and all in marble. The stairs, though 
partly buried under the soil, still mount- 
ed much higher than the noble flights 
one sees at Versailles or on the Piazza 
di Spagna at Rome. The buildings 
in some places were as solid as if they 
had been raised yesterday. Accord- 
ing to local tradition, they are four 
or five thousand years old; and yet, 
but for lightning amd the overgrowth 
of luxuriant vegetation, they would 
even at this day be perfect and intact. 
“Oh! that [had brought a photograph- 
ic apparatus with me!” exclaims this 
traveller. “I assure you, whether 
you believe it or no, that the most 
famous monuments ancient or modern 
which we can boast of are mere sheds 
compared with what I have seen: our 
palaces, our basilica:, the Vatican, 
Colosseum, and the like, are just dog- 
kennels to it, and nothing more !” 

If we had never heard of the Indian 
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cities of Central America which the 
tribes are supposed to have deserted 
six or seven hundred years ago, when 
warned by their priests of the coming 
of the Spaniards, we might feel dis- 
posed to reject M. Perrin’s account as 
no less fabulous than the travels of 
Baron Munchausen. But when we 
follow the steps of Captain Del Rio 
and Captain Du Paix, and still more 
those of Mr. Stephens in Chiapas and 
Yucatan ; when we see them working 
their w ay through dense forests in 
Honduras with fire and axe, and arriv- 
ing at a wall six hundred feet long and 
from sixty to ninety in height, forming 
one side of an oblong enclosure called 
the T'emple, while the other three sides 
are formed by a succession of pyramids 
and terraced walls that measure from 
thirty to a hundred and forty feet in 
height, we are not easily repelled by 
any report of ancient cities merely be- 
cause the measurements in it run very 
high. There was a phase in the his- 
tory of civilization when half barbarous 
races, who knew not the use of iron; 
delighted in constructing lasting monu- 
ments, and made up for beauty of detail 
by huge proportions, and for writing 
and hieroglyphies by picture-painting. 
M. Perrin may be guilty of great exag- 
geration, but we ought not to charge 
him with it too hastily. Modern re- 
search has more than verified all that, 
the Spaniards vaguely Bpdrted of the 
cities of the West, where immense ar- 
tificial mounds are crowned with stately 
palaces, and the cauntless industhy of 
former races is proved by the provisign 
they made for re. Wy ly inna ary 
and thirsty land—Dy Ay fast reser- 
voirs for water which have been ex- 
cavated, and are found to be paved and 
lined with stone—by the pits around 
the ponds intended to furnish supplies 
of water when the upper basin was 
empty in the height of summer—by 
the wells hidden deep in the rock, and 
reached by the patient water-carriers by 
pathways cut in the mountain to a depth 
of 450 feet, and conducting them to that 
depth by windings 1400 feet in length 
—by the long ladders, made of rough 


. 
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rounds of wood and bound together 
with osiers, up which the Indians car- 
ried, and still carry, on their backs 
from these deep sources the water re- 
quisite for the consumption of 7,000 
persons or more, according to the size 
of the villages, during four months of 
the year—and by the subterranean 
chambers, which the Indians of old 
probably used as granaries for maize, 
and which were made, like the inge- 
nious cisterns just spoken of, by slaves 
obedient to more intelligent masters. 
These and similar discoveries in Amer- 
ica add a color of probability to the 
description M. Perrin has given of 
Ancor-Viat in Asia. At the same 
time we would rather he had not for- 
gotten his photographic machine. 

6 aa was anxious,” he says, “ to ascend 
toa temple that seemed tolerably per- 
fect. There were eleven staircases, of 
I know not how many stairs each, to 
reach the first five only of peristyles! I 
began climbing at half-past six in the 
morning, and at half-past seven I had 


ats been able to examine two or 


hree ofthe lower apartments. I was 


obliged to shorten my stay, fearing 
that I should have to descend the stairs 


while the sun was hot. All the. walls 
are sculptured and ornamented. The 
first effect the ruins produced on me 
was that of stupefaction. Yet I am 
not a man to cry out with astonish- 
ment at trifles. The following day I 
went up by a winding staircase to the 
top of an immense tower situated on a 
height, from whence I enjoyed a good 
view of the surrounding remains. In 
hollows and parts where one cannot 
penetrate there are palaces of colossal 
height and grandeur. I had an excel- 
lent opera-glass, and could observe the 
details. An untold store of architec- 
tural treasures was before me, stretch- 
ing as far as the frontier of Cambodia, 
which is ten or twelve leagues off! 
Just think what Paris would be in 
ruins. Heaps of stones and ashlars 
scattered over a surface no more than 
two or three leagues in diameter. Here 
there is on the ground, and under the 
ground, marble, already hewn, enough 
‘ 


, 
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to build after the fashion of giants all 
the cities in the universe !” 

This is indeed a climax; and one 
needs to pause and take breath before 
following M. Perrin any further up his 
winding stairs, Can we attach any 
credit to one who is so lavish in the 
use of words and figures? He has 
evidently a supreme disregard for nice 
distinctions, and ordinary measures of 
time and place. Marble enough in 
Ancor-Viat to build all the cities in 
the world? O'’est un peu fort, M. 
Perrin. But let us hear him to the 
end. We can believe a good deal 
about cities excavated or still under- 
ground, for we have seen several such 
with our own eyes ; but credulity itself 
has its limits. “I saw,’ M. Perrin 
continues, “the leg of a statue the 
great toe of which measured eleven 
times my fowling-piece in length. It 
is in marble, like the rest of the figure : 
there is no other stone here used for 
building, except colored stones, which 
are employed as borders or for the 
eyes of statues. There are pedestals 


with flights of steps, of which the 


crowning images have disappeared, as 
high and as large as St. Germain 
YAuxerrois. Faney octagonal pyra- 
mids cut short at half their proper 
height—all in marble, recollect. Who 
the devil raised all this? If it was 
some famous dynasty, it cannot be very 
well satisfied with the oblivion into 
which it has fallen, in spite of its 
sumptuous monuments. What are 
the ruins of Palenque, or even of 
Thebes with its hundred gates, or of 
Babylon, compared with this unknown 
city without history and without 
name ?” 

Now, setting aside Thebes and Bab- 
ylon, it may be well to compare what 
we really know of Palenque with 
the general’s singular account of An- 
cor-Viat. It is more than a hundred 
years since the Spaniards first heard 
of it from the Indians, and the report 
of its extent differ as widely now as 
they did then. The natives say the 
ruins cover an area of sixty miles; 
Du Paix and Del Rio seven leagues ; 
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and Waldeck about three miles. But 
though travellers are not agreed as to 
their extent, they are quite unanimous 
as to the remains themselves. All 
admit that they are “ unique, extraor- 
dinary, and mournfully beautiful.” 
The largest building is on a mound 
forty feet high, raised by the hands of 
man, originally faced with stone, and 
measuring 310 feet by 260 at the base. 
It is richly adorned with paintings in 
the style proper to the ancient cities of 
Mexico ; the corridors are sumptuous, 
the flights of steps broad, and the fig- 
ures of giant proportions, uncouth, and 
expressive of suffering. The tallest 
statue, however, that has been discoy- 
ered is only ten feet six inches high, 
by which it appears that the stone fig- 
ures of Mexican Indians were dwart- 
ish compared with the huge heroes and 
idols of the East. M. Perrin had 
been questioned about the existence of 
religious monuments in the eastern 
peninsula of India, and the answers 
which he returned are as follows: 
“ Sacred stones are found here. Some 
of them are simply rocks which at 
some period or other were sufficiently 
soft to receive very clearly the impres- 
sions of the feet of men and animals. 
Of this sort the one most highly vener- 
ated is that of the Buddhist monastery 
at Phrabat. An immense number of 
pilgrims visit it annually. Others are 
enormous monoliths raised on socles 
roughly quarried. If there ever were 
any inscriptions, they have been ef- 
faced. I have also seen here gate- 
ways or arches of triumph built of 
huge stones laid one upon another. 
What giants or what machines moved 
these immense blocks? They stand 
alone. Not a vestige of any building 
is near them. Sometimes there are 
not even any quarries to be found with- 
ina great distance. I saw two such 
monuments as those I now speak of 
among the Stiengs, when I conducted 
a military expedition against them. 
They stood in the midst of marshy and 
almost impassable forests, and had cer- 
tainly never before been seen by anv 
European. Some of the people of 
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Laos had spoken to me of these re- 
mains, but I very nearly missed seeing 
them. The difficulties in the way of 
cetting to them were so great that at 
first I did not think they would be 
worth the trouble. But they amply 
repaid me. I examined them most 
varefully with a powerful glass. They 
did not appear to bear any inscriptions, 
Even the luxuriant vegetation of the 
tropics had been unable to disjoint 
them. What rocts could rend asunder 
these stones laid cne upon the other 
without cement, and raise so heavy a 
weight? The side-supports were, I 
believe, as high as the top-stone laid 
across was long. The soil is evidently 
raised by the vigorous growth that 
marks the vegetation of these forests. 
These remains must rest on monolith 
socles or on the rock, or on gigantic 
foundations ; for the ground on the sur- 
face is so soft and wet that you may 
easily thrust a cane into it up to the 
handle.” 

When M. Perrin inquired of the na- 
tives who reared these monuments, 
they replied the Gai; and by the Gai 
they meant some barbarous white men, 
who came from the land of perpetual 
snow, who were as tall-as three Siam- 
ese, and whose fingers and toes, though 
articulated, were not separate from 
one another. They rode on horses 
double the size of those now seen, but 
bones of which are often found in the 
earth. Impious men were these Gai; 
they hunted elephants, and feasted on 
their flesh; they offered sacrifices of 
blood to their gods. Chinese mer- 
chants informed the general that 
monuments of the same huge descrip- 
tion are to be found in the norih and 
west of China, and that the people 
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there call them “ giants’ stones.” The 
traveller in Central America is, we 
know, sometimes amazed to find mon- 
strous blocks evidently hewn by the 
hands of men, yet hundreds of leagues 
distant from any calcareous strata. 
Men in the neighborhood who are 
learned in other matters are quite at 
fault when their opinion respecting 
them is asked. Some will tell you 
that the nature of the soil is changed 
from what it was before the conquest, 
and others that the Incas had means of 
transport unknown to us. Probably 
there are quarries of granite under the 
surface of the savannas; but how the 
Indians could extract the stone with- 
out gunpowder or machinery is a prob- 
lem we are unable to solve. 
Important discoveries are not always 
due to scientific and discerning men. 
The earliest accounts of anything new 
and surprising are likely to be over- 
crawn ; but they are not the less valu- 
able from this cireumstance. Their 
very exaggeration may stimulate in- 


quiry, and thus be an advantage rather 


than otherwise in theoutset. It wasa 
poor Tungusian fisherman who discov- 
ered the,most perfect specimen of the 
mammoth near the moath of the river 
Lena, nearly seventy years ago, and 
his sale of the creature’s tusks for 
fifty rubles led to an accurate know- 
ledge of the monster’s structure and 
habits, as well as to a great extension 
of the trade in ivory derived from 
mammoths’ tusks. General Perrin’s 
testimony appears to us well worthy 
of attention, in spite of its being highly 
colored here and there. It may, on 
the whole, fall far short of the reality, 
and may lead to the solution of ques- 
tions of importance in oriental history 
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ON THE PLANTING OF THE CROSS. 


Die deep: the tree will surely grow, 
And spread its branches far and wide ; 
No tree had e’er such fruit to show, 
Nor with its shade so much to hide, 
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The Cathedral Library at Cologne.—In 
the year 1794, when the French revolu- 
tionary army advanced to the Rhine, the 
valuable library attached to the Cologne 
Cathedral was conveyed for safety to 
Darmstait. Among its treasures are 
one hundred and ninety volumes, chiefly 
in manuscript. A careful catalogue of 
them was made so far back as 1752, by 
Harzheim, a learned Jesuit, under the 
title of ‘‘ An Historical and Critical Cat- 
alogue of the Manuscripts of the Library 
of the Metropolitan Church of Cologne.” 
This valuable collection dates as far back 
as Charlemagne. It was commenced by 
Hildebold, archbishop of Cologne, and 
archchancellor of that monarch, in the 
year 783. It was considerably increased 
by gifts from Pope Leo the Third to the 
Emperor Charles in 804. The Arch- 
bishops Heribertus, Evergerus, Hanno, 
and their successors, continued the collec- 
tion by: the purchase of rare manuscripts 
and copies of ancient parchments. In the 
year 1568, Hittorp, in the preface of his 
work “On Divine Offices,” dedicated to 
Archbishop Salentin, alludes more than 
once to this rare collection. We might 
quote many other authorities to authen- 
ticate the manuscripts. Jacob Pamelius, 
in a work published at Cologne in 1577, 
entitled “The Liturgy of the Latin 
Church” (who is quoted by Harzheim 
in his book “The old Codexes of Co- 
logne”’), distinctly gives their date and 
origin. ‘he collection consists of eight 
parts, namely: 1. Bibles; 2. The Fa- 
thers; 3. Ecclesiastical Law ; 4. Writers 
on Sacrifices, Sacraments, Offices of the 
Church, and Liturgies; 5. Histories; 6. 
Ascetics; 7. Scholastics; 8. Philosoph- 
ical, Rhetorical, and Grammatical writ- 
ers. Some of these manuscripts are 
richly illuminated, and some set with 
precious stones. The first codex dates 
from the ninth century, if not earlier, 
which is indicated by the capital letters, 
which are in gold. The seventh codex 
contains the Gallic, Roman, Hebrew, and 
Greek Psalmody, as edited by St. Jerome 
—“a most rare and valuable codex.” 
The twelfth codex, in elegant folio, 
adorned with many illuminations and an- 


notations of the eighth century, comprises 
the four Gospels. Codex one hundred 
and forty-three deserves particular men- 
tion. As fronti~piece, there is a portrait 
of Archbishop Evergerus in his episcopal 
robes. It is richly illuminated and set 
with jewels. The above quotations, 
which we have translated from the 
Latin, in which language the catalogue 
is written, will suffice to give such of our 
readers as are bibliophiles some idea of 
a treasure which will shortly be restored 
to the shelves of the library attached to 
the Cologne Cathedral. We may men- 
tion another restoration which is on the 
eve of accomplishment. The celebrated 
collection of pictures, known as the Dus- 
seldorf collection, will shortly be returned 
to Prussia, negotiations having already 
commenced for that purpose. The col- 
lection, which comprises some of the 
finest specimens of the German and 
Dutch schools, is at present at Munich.— 
All the Year Round. 


On the Movements of tne Heart.—In a 
recent memoir Dr. Sibson describes his 
experiments on the movements of the 
heart, which were made on the ass un- 
der the influence of wourali, and on 
dogs subjected to chloroform. He found 
that the contraction of the ventricles 
takes place in every direction toward 
a region of rest, which in the right 
ventricle corresponds with the anterior 
papillary muscle in the left ventricle, 
with a situation about midway between 
apex and base. Simultaneously with the 
universal contraction of the ventricles 
there is universal distention of both auri- 
cles, the pulmonary artery, and the aorte. 
The total amount of blood contained in 
the heart and great vessels is the same 
during both systole and diastole. Dur- 
ing the ventricular contraction, however, 
the distribution of the blood, lessened to- 
ward the region of the apex, balances 
itself by being increased in that of the 
base, since the auricles and great vessels 
are enlarged, not only toward the ven- 
tricles, but also outward and upward. 
During ventricular dilatation the reverse 
takes place. 
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The Physics of a Meteorite.—In a re- 
cent note in the proceedings of the Royal 
Society, the Rev. Samuel Haughton, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, gives a very 
graphic account of the fall of an aérolite. 
The fire-ball was seen by two peasants, 
who have given the following written 
statement of their observations; and 
since the facts described by these igno- 
rant men correspond exactly with the 
facts theoretically believed to present 
themselves, we think the description of 
the highest interest. It is headed, The 
Statement of Eye-witnesses, and runs as 
follows: “I, John Johnson, of the parish 
of Clonoulty, near Cashel, Tipperary, was 
walking across my potato-garden at the 
back of my house, in company with 
Michael Falvy and William Furlong, on 
August 12, 1865, at 7 p.m., when I heard 
a clap, like the shot out of a cannon, very 
quick and not like thunder; this was 
followed by a buzzing noise, which con- 
tinued for about a quarter of an hour, 
when it came over our heads, and, look- 
ing up, we saw an object falling down in 
a slanting direction; we were frightened 
at the speed, which was so great that we 
could scarcely notice it; but after it fell 
we proceeded to look for it, and found it 
at a distance of forty yards, half buried 
in the ground, where it had struck the 
top of a potato-drill. We were some 
time looking for it (a longer time than 
that during which we heard the noise). 
On taking up the stone we found it warm 
(milk warm), but not enough to be incon- 
venient. The next day it was given up 
to Lord, Hawarden.”—Popular Science 
Review. 


The Earth and Moon in Collision.— 
Mr. James Croll, who some time since 
asserted that, owing to peculiar solar and 
lunar action, the above extraordinary con- 
dition will eventually take place, has just 
published a paper reasserting the truth 
of his proposition. The theory was op- 
posed by the astronomer royal and Pro- 
fessor William Thomson, who showed 
that, owing to the position of the tidal 
wave, the moon is drawn not exactly 
in the direction of the earth’s centre of 
gravity, but a little to the east of that 
centre, and that in consequence of this 
she is made to recede from the earth. 
Her orbit is enlarged and her angular 
motion diminished. This argument does 
not, in Mr. Croll’s opinion, affect his 
view. The conditions described by Pro- 
fessor Thomson and the astronomer 
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royal do not in the least degree prevent 
the consumption of the vis viva of the 
earth’s motion round the common centre 
of gravity, although to a certain extent, 
at least, it must prevent this consumption 
from diminishing the moon's distance, 
and increasing her angular motion. But 
as this consumption of vis viva will go 
on through indefinite ages, if the present 
order of things remains unchanged, the 
earth and the moon must therefore ulti- 
mately come together.—-Jdid. 


Sanskrit Library.—Prof. Goldstiicker 
lately communicated to a scientific meet- 
ing at London the intelligence he had 
received from Lahore of the existence in 
that city of a most extensive Sanskrit 
Library in the possession of Pandit Rad- 
ha Kishen. From an examination of the 
catalogue that had been sent to him, he 
was able to state that that library con- 
tained a great many rare and valuable 
works, some of which had hitherto been 
supposed to be lost. He had also been 
promised catalogues of similar collections 
of Sanskrit MSS. in other parts of India, 
of the contents of which he would keep 
the Society informed as they came to 
hand. The paper read was by Prof. Max 
Miller, “ On the Hymns of the Gaupay- 
anas, and the Legend of King Asamati.” 
After some remarks on the proper use 
to be made of Sanskrit MSS. in general, 
and on the principles of criticism by 
which the writer was guided in his edi- 
tion of Sayana’s Commentary on the 
Rig-veda, he proceeded to show by an 
example the characters of the three 
classes of MSS. he had made use of, and 
the manner in which the growth of le- 
gends was favored by the traditional in- 
terpretation of the Vedic Hymns. He 
had selected for this purpose the four 
hymns of the Gaupayanas (Mandala x., 
57—60), and the Legend of King Asa- 
mati quoted by Sayana in explanation of 
them; and then related the latter, ac- 
cording to the various forms in which it 
has been handed down to us, from the 
simple account given in the Tandya Brah- 
mana and Katydyana’s Sarvanukrama, 
to the more expanded one in the Satya- 
yanaka Brahmana, the Brehaddevata and 
the Nitimanjari. He then gaveadouble 
translation of the hymns in question— 
one in strict conformity to Sayana’s in- 
terpretation, and another in accorda:ce 
with his own principles of translation— 
the latter as a specimen of what he intends 
to give in his forthcoming translation of 
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the whole of the Rig-veda. The writer 
concluded with a resumé of the different 
points of interest which these hymns, 
though by no means fair specimens of 
the best religious poetry of the Brah- 
mans, present; the healing powers of the 
hands, the constant dwelling on divinities 
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The number of Tracts issued and dis- 
tributed by the Catholic Publication So- 
ciety through direct sales and the aid of 
wiuxiliary societies is so great that its 


noble and zealous project must, by this 


time, have become a subject of interest 
to every Catholic in the country. It is 
hardly one year since the first steps were 
taken to establish it, and already over 
half a million Tracts have been distrib- 
uted through the length and breadth of 
the land. ‘This distribution goes on in- 
creasing ; that made in the month of 
February alone amounted to seventy-five 
thousand. Large orders are constantly 
coming in for the books and tracts issued 
by the Society from the Rt. Rev. Bishops, 
the Rev. Clergy, and zealous laymen of 
every condition of life. ; 
Encouraged by these marks of uni- 
versal approbation, and accredited with 
the high sanction of our late Plenary 
Council, the Society will enter upon its 
work this spring, upon a scale commen- 
surats with the increasing demands made 
upon it for its publications and the mag- 
nitude of its enterprise. A Publication 
House will be obtained, supplied with its 
own types and presses and bindery, 
which will enable it to conduct its opera- 
tions with greater rapidity, and furnish its 
publications at the lowest possible cost. 
Not a few have expressed themselves 
surprised at its present unparalleled suc- 
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which govern the life of man, and the cles.- , 
conception of a soul as separate from the 
body—of a soul after death going to 
Yama Varvasvata, the ruler of the de- 
parted, or hovering about heaven or 
earth ready to be called back to a new 
life. —J bid 
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cess, and are anxious to know by what 
means so much has been accomplished 
in so short a time. 

For the information of the readers of 
the Carnoiic Worip, who, we are sure, 
are all deeply interested in the work, it 
may be stated that a good fund was con- 
tributed by a number of wealthy gentle- 
men, principally in New York, that ena- 
bled it to begin its work, and which has 
been increased by the proceeds ef lectures 
delivered in the diocese of Boston, Al- 
bany, and New-York, the aid of auxiliary 
societies, and the sales of tracts and 
books. 

It cannot be denied that-within even the 
last five years, our holy religion has made 
great advances in the spiritual care of its 
own children, in the multiplication of 
churches, the foundation of seminaries 
for the priesthood, the greater interest 
shown in the working of Sunday schools 
and religious associations of both sexes, 
as well as in the numerous conversions 
that have been made from the different 
denominations of Protestants, and in the 
earnest consideration of the claims of the 
Catholic Church manifested by the peo- 
ple of our country, of whom so many 
have hitherto been either indifferent to, 
or ignorant of it. 

The Catholic Publication Society being 
by its very character a ready arm for the 
diffusion of Catholic truth, must there- 
fore commend itself to the warmest syin- 
pathies and generous co-operation of every 
Catholic who rejoices to see his holy faith 
spreading abroad and winning a multi- 
tude of souls to a knowledge of Christian 
truth and the practice of Christian vir- 
tua. In fact, the Society owes its ex- 
istence to the ardently cherished wish «: 
a large class for such an organization, 
which found an almost simultaneous ex 
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pression. Letters of encouragement and 
inquiry are being constantly received 
from the venerable bishops and clergy, 
heads of literary and benevolent associa- 
tions, superintendents of Sunday-schools, 
and from different individuals in the 
humblest walks of life. The news of 
the enterprise has even penetrated to 
some of the most distant parts of the 
world; as is shown by a letter of sym- 
pathy containing an offer of inter-com- 
munion sent to the Society by a zealous 
priest in Bombay, India, who had started 
a Publication Society in that far-off city. 

It may not be judged out of place to 

repeat here the article of the constitution 

‘referring to the conditions of membership. 
It will show any of our readers who de- 
sire to become copartners in this great 
work, and thereby secure for themselves 
the blessing of having aided in the ‘‘in- 
struction of many unto salvation,’ how 
they may practically bring that aid to 
bear upon the realization of their pious 
desires. 

“ Any person paying, at one time, one hun- 
dred dollars into the treasury of the Society, 
may, by request, become a ‘ Patron,’ and 
shall be entitled to receive three dollars’ 
worth of the Society’s publications annually. 

“Any person paying fifty dollars at one 
time may become a Life Member, and shall 
he entitled to receive two dollars’ worth of 
the Society’s publications annually, 

‘a on paying thirty dollars may 
become a member for five years, and shall be 
entitled to receive one dollar’s worth of the 
Society’s publications for five years, 

“Persons paying five dollars at one time 
shall be members for one year, and be entitled 
to receive of the Society’s publications to the 
value of half a dollar.” 


Any per 
y | 


It is plain, however, that while,many 
will be found to associate themselves as 
members of the General Society, in order 
to carry on the work in other places, 


auxiliary societies should be formed 
which receive all the publications at cost 
price. It is to the rapid formation of 
these auxiliary associations that those 
many zealous friends of the work should 
turn their attention. The same object 
will also be gained by-making it one of 
the labors of Societies of St. Vincent de 
Paul, guilds, confraternities, sodalities, 
and the like. 

We have seen many communications 
in which inquiries have been made in 
reference to the publication of illustrated 
tracts and Sunday-school books, and 
the establishment of a cheap and aitrac- 
tive Sunday-school paper. The Socie y 
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has all these objects in contemplation, and 
will proceed to their execution as soon as 
the Publication House is in operation. 

We would suggest, therefore, that each 
and every one who has this matter at 
heart, will make personal efforts to aid 
the Society in the establishment of the 
Publication House, by sending at once 
their own names as members with as 
many more as they can procure, and 
take measures to found at least one 
auxiliary socicty for home distribution 
in the community where they reside. 

Our people have shown the greatest 
interest in the diffusion of Catholic litera- 
ture, and are ever ready to make heroic 
sacrifices, if necessary, for any work of 
charity ; and in the present aspect of af- 
fairs it must be evident that one of the 
most urgent calls upon our Christian 
zeal and love is that of bringing instruc- 
tion home to the thousands who need it, 
and who, experience has proved, receive 
it gladly. One little thought we cannot 
refrain from expressing, suggested by a 
remark made in our hearing, that it will 
be for us and our children, when time 
shall show us and them the happy fruits 
of this truly Apostolic work, a most con- 
soling reflection that we were among 
those who first encouraged and aided it, 
and bade it ‘‘God speed” as it started 
upon its high and glorious mission. 


L’Ecno pE LA France. Revue étrangére 
de Science et de Littérature. Montreal: 
Louis Ricard, Directeur. 


By the Canadian public and the I'rench- 
speaking portion of our population of the 
States, this -~well-edited eclectic has, we 
are glad to know, received a hearty wel- 
come and a liberal support. It purposes 
to afford its readers a choice selection of 
articles culled from the best European 
magazines and reviews, chicily those of 
France, and it certainly has accomplished 
its task hitherto with much ability. It is 
not to every one we would care to con- 
fide the duty of choosing our literary 
repast from the current literature of the 
day; and, to any. one at all acquainted 
with the French periodicals, it must be 
evident that it would require a caterer, 
who is himself possessed of high intel- 
lectual culture, to make from their pages 
a judicious and worthy selection of arti- 
cles suited to the varied tastes of the 
American literary public. The “Echo 
de la France” is happily conducted by a 
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gentleman upon whose judgment and 
taste in this matter we can confidently 
rely, if we may judge from the num- 
bers already issued. 

We have only to add that it has our 
best wishes, and we recommend it espe- 
cially to the notice of the readers of the 
Catuotic Wortp who are acquainted 
with the French language. 


Practicat Hints on toe_Art or Iniwumi- 
nation. By Alice Donlevy. New- 
York: A. D. F. Randolph. 1867. 


Together with this useful and elegant 
publication we have received a set of 
plates, designed by the same author, to 
illustrate the poem of Miss Rossetti, called 
“Consider.” 

The work is intended, as we are told in 
its preface, to instruct those who wish to 
study illumination; to assist those who, 
having commenced, find many stumbling- 
blocks in the way, and require aid in the 
minutize of the art; to furnish those who 
can paint, yet are unable to design with 
outlines, to illuminate, ete. This beauti- 
ful art is fast becoming with our young 
people a favorite recreation, and, with 
not a few, a remunerative study. To 
such as desire to engage in its pursuit, 
whether for pleasure or profit, we heartily 
recommend this volume as one calculated 
to give them much desirable information 
on the subject. 


Turee Puases or CuristiaAn Love. 
Lady Herbert. L. Kehoe. 1867. 


By 


We have received advanced sheets of 
this volume, which is to be presented to 
the public in a few days. It is not our 
purpose to speak of it at length in this 
place, but reserve it for a more extended 
and appreciative review which we hope 
to give of it in the future pages of the 
Catuotic Wortp. 

It is a remarkable book; the purity 
and beauty of its style fitly according 
with the saintly biographies which the 
distinguished authoress has so happily 
chosen to illustrate the three phases of 
a Christian woman’s life and love. We 
have given us the life of St. Monica as 
the mother; of Victorine de Galard Ter- 
raube, a young French lady of rank, as 
the maiden; and of the Venerable Mére 
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Devos, superior of the Sisters of Charity, 
as the religious. It is a book we would 
wish to see placed in the hands of every 
woman in our country ; for, whatever be 
her position in society, or whichsoever 
state of life she may have chosen, she will 
find in it an example of high Christian 
and womanly perfection, the view of 
which must claim her homage, and in 
turn exalt and refine her own character. 

Mr. Kehoe, in republishing Bentley’s 
superb English edition, offers us a volume 
of equal beauty and finish. As a publi- 
cation it must claim the attention of every 
connoisseur and lover of first-class books, 


LavuRETTA AND THE Fasies. Compiled 
by the author of Philip Hartley, ete. 
ALICE; oR, THE Rose or THE Biack For 

Est. By the author of Grace Mortom 
etc. 
Turee Petitions. 
Trevor Lall. 
ConrAD AND 
Wanderers. 


A tale of Poland and 
A Christmas story. 

Gertrupe: the Little 
Peter F. Cunningham, 


Catholic Bookseller, Philadelphia. 


These four 16mo volumes form a very 
acceptable addition to our list of Catho- 
lic tales for children. Their appearance 
is creditable to the publisher. We hope 
those who have ability and leisure will 
furnish a larger number of such stories 
for Sunday-school libraries. 
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Berlin; an Historical Novel by L. Miahlbach, 
Translated from the German by Amory Coffin, M.D. 
pp. 394. Price $2.—Berlin and San Souci ; or, 
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